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this white dot 






PENS AND PENCILS 


Practically all writing, improvements during, the past fifteen years 
have been Sheaffer's, and Balance in Lifetime® pens and pencils 
is the latest. Scientific placement of weight toward the writin}, 
point makes Sheaffer Lifetime® pens and pencils balance in your 
hand — lets you write swiftly, in full character, with an 
effortless ease that is new and truly wonderful. Yet, three 
carbon records may be made. See the Lifetime® Balance 
Test at your Sheaffer dealer's, and try these fine instru- 
ments. You will be won to Sheaffer's Lifetime® pens 
and pencils for life. 
2" Lifetime® pens are guaranteed unconditionally for your life against every- 
thin except loss. Other Sheaffer products are forever Zuaranteed against 


defect. Green and black Lifetime® pens, $8.75; Ladies’, $7.50. Black 
and pearl De Luxe, $10; Ladies’, $8.50. Pencils, $5. Others lower. 


At better stores everywhere 


SHEAFFER’ 


PENS-PENCILS-DESK SETS-SKRIP 

W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, Fort Madison, Iowa, U.S.A. 
New York + + + + ChicaBZo + + + + San Francisco 
W.A. Sheaffer Pen Co. of Canada, Ltd., 159-173 Fleet St., Tcronto, Ont. 
Wellington, N.Z. + Sydney, Australia + 199 Regent St., London 
. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

© W. A.S. P. Co., 1929 
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“Hor the Mutual Good of all” 
— Benjamin Cfranktin, tn 1752 





cAnd 177 years have 
proved the inherent soundness 


of this business principle 


HE courthouse at Philadelphia, 

March 2sth, 1752! Benjamin 
Franklin is outlining his plan for the 
first insurance company in America, 


The company founded that day—a 
quarter of a century before the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence— 


was a mutual company. 


Later—in 1795—John Marshall and 
Thomas Jefferson, recognizing the sound- 
ness of mutual principles, adopted them 
in founding the first insurance company 
in Virginia. They have endured without 


change for almost two centuries. : 


Over 80% of all life insurance today 
is carried in mutual companies, and in the 
field of casualty insurance, leading cor- 
porations and hundreds of thousands of 
individuals are enjoying mutual protec- 
tion and service—and at a considerable 





at - 
iw, 
MUTUAJ PROTECTION IS AVAILABLE A worth-while booklet on mutual] 


FOR THESE CASUALTY RISKS: . ° 
casualty insurance will be sent on request. 
Accident and Health Liability (ail forms) ae : 
Automobile (all forms) Plate Glass No solicitation will follow. Address 
Burglary and Theft Property Damage 
Workmen's Compensation Fidelity 


saving in cost. 


Mutual Insurance, Room 2202, 180 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


These Old Line Legal Reserve Companies Are Members of 
NaTIoNAL AssociaTIon or Mutuat Casuatty Companizs and AMERICAN MuTvAL ALLIANCE 

Allied Mutuals Liability Insurance Co., New York City; American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Builders Mutual Casualty Co., Madison, Wis.; 

Casualty Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ia.; Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, 

Co., Buffalo, N Y¥.; Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis.; Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., New York 

: e at 

City; Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill.; (American) Lumbermens 

Mutual Casuaity Co., of Iiinois, New York City; Merchants Mutual CasualtyCo., Buffalo, N. ¥.; Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich.; Mutual Casuaity Insurance Co 
? 














Central Mutuat 
Wis.; Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insurance 


New York City; Texas Empioycrs Insurance Association, Dallas, Texas; U, $. Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass.; Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utica, N. Ys 
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on the track it’s 


C FINE TURKISH and DOMESTIC tobaccos 


© 1929, Liccetr & Myers Tonacco Co. 
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...in a cigarette its 


TASTE / 


TASTE above everything 


From the time the tobaccos are bought 
until the fresh package of Chesterfields 
comes over the counter, one idea governs 
its making: saste. 


* * * 

Chesterfield’s formula calls for a variety 
of tobaccos, but each type, each special 
quality, is chosen for its particular appeal 
to faste. . . chosen on the shores of the 
Black Sea, in Thrace, in Asia Minor, in 
Kentucky, Virginia, Carolina, by men to 
whom tobacco is a life job. 

* * * 

These selected tobaccos are aged, in 
Nature’s slow, perfect way — for /aste. 
They are blended...and ‘‘cross-blended” 
... With scientific precision, to an exact 
formula which cannot be copied. 

* * * 

Nothing sensational; no fads. But 
Chesterfield offers, and delivers: mild- 
ness... without flatness; flavor. . . with- 
out harshness, a pleasing aroma rarely 
achieved. A good rule for making a 
cigarette, a good rule for choosing one 
. . .“*Taste above everything!”’ 


tield 


e+eenot only BLENDED but CROSS-BLENDED 





.»» THEY SATISFY 
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How Much Education Will Satisfy You? 


Prok some people a grammar school education 
may seem sufficient ; some believe that a high 
school training or its equivalent is necessary; 
others would never be content unless they or 
their children continued education at least through 
college. Many of the professions require both 
college and post graduate training. 

The greatest thinkers—statesmen, writers, 
preachers, and eminently successful business men 
—have repeatedly said that education must 
never stop; that to be happy and successful 
to one’s capacity one must continue study 
throughout life. 


How much education will satisfy you, and help 
you most toward your objectives? There is no 
doubt that, by careful selection of subjects, every- 
one can reap great benefit from continued study. 
Whether the objective is a greater ability for ser- 
vice, a larger financial reward, a more interesting 
social life, or a richer background to train one’s 
children, there are available to all, who will give 
spare time, valuable and attractive courses pre- 
pared especially for study at home. 

Columbia University invites you to inquire 
about them, and to enroll for courses that seem 
suited to your needs. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 
in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting 
Algebra 


American Government 


Chemistry 

Child Psychology 

Classics 

American History. Composition 

American Literature Dramatic 

Applied Grammar English 

Astronomy Various Languages 

Banking Lyric Poetry 

cal Literature Contemporary Novel 

Drafting 

Drama 

Drawing and Painting 

——, . 
nomic Geography 

English 

English Literature 


Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 

Business Mathematics 
Business Organization 


Essay Writing 
a History 
Fire Insurance 
French 

Geometry 
German 
Government 
Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 


History 


Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel Administration 
Philosophy 

Photoplay Composition 
Physics 

Psychology 

Psychology in Business 
Public Speaking 

Religion 

Italian Secretarial Studies 
Juvenile Story Writing Short Story Writing 
Latin Slide Rule 

Library Service Sociology 

Literature Spanish, etc., etc. 





| ie this country we are in the midst of an adult 
education movement. University home study 
courses are one of the important factors in this 
r — movement, for they offer expert 


pro 
guidance under educators qualified to direct. 

Our courses have been prepared by our in- 
structors to meet the special requirements of 
study at home. While all basic material essen- 
tial to the full understanding of each subject is 
fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to 
permit adaptation to the individual needs of the 
student. Everyone who enrolls for a Columbia 
course is personally taught by a member of the 
University teaching staff. Special arrangements 
can be made for group study. 

The University will send on request full in- 
formation about these home study courses. A 


coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
your educational interests our instructors may 
be able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention 
subjects which are of interest to you, even if 
they are not listed here, as additions to the 
courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


Pree ane University Home Study Depart- 
ment has prepared courses covering the equi- 
valent of four years of High School study. This 
complete High School or College Preparatory 
training is available to those who can not under- 
take class room work. We shall be glad to send 
you our special bulletin upon request. 











- 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N. y.” 
Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in.the 


following subject: 
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WHEN WOMEN FLY 


WHOSE sympathetic counsel did the 
Wright brothers seek when studying 
the first principles of flight? Whose 
but their sister’s! . . . After Moisant 
won distinction in France, when France 
was leading the world in aerial pioneer- 
ing, his pilot sister, too, added distinc- 
tion to his name. . .. How many men 
are today the equal of Ruth Law at the 
top of her fame? . . . And when we 
speak of the brilliant flying of Eddie 
Stinson, isn’t it only just to add that 
when Katherine Stinson was flying she 
was not only probably the most skilful 
woman pilot in the world but also the 
peer of most of the great men pilots? 

Women do fly .. . and fly well! Their 
share in aviation is already a positive 
one. Their contributions are of real 
value and their inspiration is a factor 
in spurring men on to greater achieve- 
ments in the conquest of the sky... . 


While man concerns himself with 
problems of engineering, and takes an 
artisan’s pleasure in the mechanics of 
aviation and the organization of trans- 
port services, woman is swept aloft by 
the poetry of flight! 

The spirit of modern woman is a 
free spirit that looks to the adventure 
of the skies with unreasoning exalta- 
tion. The spectacular drama and 
glamorous thrill of flight has caught 
her imagination, She may well picture 
herself as a Winged Victory or a daz- 
zling Peri leaping into the empyrean 
while the world of fact sinks below in 
its clouds of dust and smog. See the 
part she takes in hazardous exploits... 
endurance tests, stunt flying and aerial 
acrobatics, perilous flights and reckless 
adventuring! Or go sometime to such 
an airport as Cleveland’s, where a hun- 
dred thousand people may be gathered 


to watch the colorful pageant of the 
sky . . . and note the vivid part she 
takes there in the life of the port! 
Figures are not available to establish 
the proportion of women air-travelers 
compared to men; but a fair estimate 
of trans-Channel traffic from Croydon 
to Le Bourget puts the number at fifty 
per cent of men travelers. At the Ford 
Airport, and wherever Ford tri-motored 
all-metal planes fly in regular passenger 
service, women are insistent passengers, 
and, after their first flight, thrilled 
enthusiasts. 
It is these unknown women .. . tour- 
ists, business women, sightseers even 
. . who by their confident and de- 
lighted, acceptance of aviation as pas- 
sengers prove more surely than statis- 
tics that the world is adjusting itself 
to this new form of transportation. 
For man no longer flies alone! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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THE CAPTIVE 


“Proust's books are the au- 
tobiography of a sensitive 
soul, for whom the visible 
world exists. With his 
adoration of beauty, he 
gives one an equal sense of 
the beauty of exterior 
things pa of physical 
beauty; with infinite care- 
fulness, with infinite pre- 
cautions, he gives one 
glimpses of occult secrets 
unknown to us, of our 
ine*table instincts. He is 


(La Prisonniere) 


by 
MARCEL PROUST 


—— 


~ <i 


Translated by 
C. K. Scott Moncrieff 


( By THE SAME AUTHOR) 


a creator of gorgeous fa- 
brics, Babylons, Sodoms.”’ 


—ARTHUR SYMONS 


This is the fifth novel of 
the series Remembrance of 
Things Past. It is complete 
in itself. 


Uniform in style and bind- 
ing, this is the first book 
in the series to be published 
in one volume at a popu- 
lar price. $3.00 


Swann’s Way — Within a Budding Grove — The Guermantes Way 
Each in two volumes—$6.00 
Cities of the Plain—two volumes—$15.00 


® 








e 
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MORTAL MEN 


by BURNHAM CARTER 


“A romantic picture of an aristocratic young man grow- 
ing up, tasting life’s pleasures and disillusionments 
... Wit, irony and urbanity give it a brittle con- 


temporary frame.” 


$2.50 


—New York Times 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI — 66 FIFTH AVENUE — NEW YORK 











after the man who wrote it, 
you will find this line—“The 
Years that the Locust hath Eaten.” 

A solemn sounding line it is, full 
of sad significance. 

The years when there were no 
crops, because they were destroyed 
by the enemies of crops. The years 
when men worked and made no 
progress; when the end of the year 
found them a little poorer than its 
beginning, because a part of their 
little span of life was gone and had 
produced no increase. 

In almost every life there are some 
fruitless years; but the tragedies occur 
when, year after year, men go along 
feeding their lives to the locust of in- 
decision, or the locust of laziness, or 
the locust of too great concentration 
on a petty task. 

In every week of every year the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute is brought 
into contact with such tragedies. 


“I wish I had acted earlier” 


“My experience with the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute leaves me only 
with the regret that I did not make 
contact with it at an earlier time,” 
says one man. 

For that regret there is no healing. 
The years when one might have acted, 
and did not; these are the years that 
the locust hath eaten. 

“If I had enrolled with you a year 
or two ago, I should be better able to 
handle my daily problems,” another 
says. 

Many able men waste years before they 
learn this simple lesson—before they learn 
that success today is impossible without train- 
ing and that the time to get that training is 
not next month or next year but right now. 


I a very old book named Joel, 


The punishment of wasted years 


This happened just the other day: A man 
wrote asking that someone call on him who 
could give him detailed information as to just 
how the Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
helped more than 358,000 men to greater 
success. 

The representative found a man past fifty 
years of age, occupying a modest position in 
a great corporation. He sat down to explain 
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the Institute’s plan and method. And as he 
talked, naming one and another who now 
occupy high positions, he looked across at the 
gray-haired man, who was plainly disturbed 
by emotion. 

The representative of the Institute turned 
away his eyes; he knew what that man was 
thinking. His thoughts were turned back over 
the fields of wasted opportunity; he was 
plagued by the thought of the years that the 
locust hath eaten. 

The facts about the Institute have been 
printed so many times that few men need 
to have them repeated. The average man 
knows that the Institute is ¢he institution 
that specializes in taking men who know only 





Announcing Three New 


To meet a growing demand, the Institute now 
offers these three new Management Courses 
in addition to its regular Modern Business 
Course and Service : 


1—Marketiag Management 
2—Production Management 
3—Finance Management 
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Many Able Men Wasze Years 


before they learn this simple lesson 


one department of business, and 
rounding them out into fitness for high 
executive tasks. 

He knows that 378.000 men are 
proof of its strength and standing; he 
knows that business and educational 
authority of the highest standing is 
represented in the Institute’s Advi- 
sory Council. 

The Councilconsists of: GENERALT. 
CoLeMAN DuPont, the well-known 
business executive; Percy H. Joun- 
ston, President of the great Chemical 
National Bank of New York; DExTER 
S. Kimsatt, Dean of the College of 
Engineering, Cornell University; Joun 
Hays Hammonp, the eminent consult- 
ing engineer; Freperick H. Hurp- 
MAN, Certified Public Accountant and 
business advisor; JEREMIAH W. JENKs, 
the internationally known statictician 
and economist. 


Today’s decision may save 
you tomorrow’s regrets 


This advertisement is directed to the 
man who knows all this and, know- 
ing it, has let the weeks and months 
and years slip by—years that might 
have meant so much to him, and now 
are gone and beyond recalling; years 
that the locust hath eaten. 

Tosuch men—and toall men of earn- 
est purpose who seek to avoid these 
wasted years—the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute comes now, asking for 
only one moment of firm decision—one 
moment in which to take the first step 
that can begin to turn ordinary years 
into great years of progress. 


“Forging Ahead in 
Business” 


A book has been published for you, en- 
titled “Forging Ahead in Business.” 

It is not a book for drifters; but to men 
who are asking themselves: “Where am I go- 
ing to be five years from now?” it 1s offered 
freely and gladly without the slightest charge. 

Your copy of ‘‘Forging Ahead in Business” 
is waiting. Send for it now. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


rf 
| To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 870 Astor Place, 


New York City. (In Canada address Alexander Hamilton 
M anagemen t Courses | Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 
These new Courses are of particular in- | Send me the latest edition of ‘‘ Forging Ahead in Busi- 
n 


terest to younger executives who want | 
definite training in the management of 
the departments of business in which 
they are now engaged. The details of 


ess,” together with full information about the new 


Management Courses. 
| Name 





Business ADDRESS 








training areincluded in the booklet which 


| 
this interesting development in business | 
the coupon will bring you. Send for it. ! 


Business Position 
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N ow... a book club that gives you 


12 important New Books 


> 5 () 
for the price of one! = 


At last! A new book each 
month at a cost of only 42¢. 


Coupon below brings 
one book FREE! 


Now it’s a fact! Actually you can get 
books by important modern authors 
for 42¢ a copy! 

That is the revoutionary announce- 
ment which this advertisement brings 
to you. Choosing from the vivid and sig- 
nificant literary work being done today, 
a distinguished Board of Editors will se- 
lect for each month a book which has 
never before been published. And twelve 
of these new books will cost you no more 
than you would pay for one biography or 
work of history. 


The fine works of European writers 
are not published in expensive bindings. 
They are put out in neat, sensible vol- 
umes, paper bound, and hence within 
the reach of every reader. And the 
Paper Books carry the European idea 
two steps further. 


FIRST, leading American 
designers have been engaged 
to make the Paper Books a 
work of publishing art. The 
cover design, end papers and 


decorations are by Rockwell 
Kent, internationally famous 
artist. The beautiful type 
pages were designed by Elmer 
Adler of the Pynson Printers. 


ThePaper Booksareprinted 
on antique finish paper, with 
strong, durable paper covers, 
reinforced with crash to make 
strong, serviceable bindings. 
All books are full novel size. 


SECOND, the price will be 
even lower than European 
prices because the economies 
of the book club idea are 
now, for the first time, fully 
passed on to the reader! The 
price has been set at such a 
remarkably low figure (only 
42¢ a book, $5 a year) that in justice to 
yourself you cannot afford not to join. 


How this new plan works 


Here is the way the Paper Books plan 
works: Every month for a whole year we 
send you an important new book by 
mail. You receive it on the very day of 
its first publication. Because 
of the unquestioned literary 
authority of the Board of 
Editors, the Paper Books are 
certain to be books that you 


HORACE 


M. 


BVERETT DEAN 
MARTIN 


PADRAIC COLUM 


KALLEN 


LOUIS 
UNTERMEYER 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS OF THE PAPER BOOKS 


Charles Bni PAPER BOOKS. Noo York 


66 Fifth Avenue 


3 mine 








This book sent free—see coupon below 


will want to read. The only way you can 
appreciate how fine these books really 
are, is tosee them. That is why we make 
the generous offer printed below. 


FREE—this widely discussed 
book 


Send us the coupon below. We will mail 
to you in the new Paper Book format 
THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY, 
the famous book by Thornton Wilder, in 
full novel size. This modern classic cost 
$2.50 in the trade edition. 


Keep this volume for 5 days. Read it. 
Examine it. You will quickly appreciate 
the real beauty of the Paper Books, as 
books. At the end of 5 days send us 
$5.00 for a charter subscription to the 
Paper Books, or return the volume to us. 
This free offer is good for a limited time 
only. So mail the coupon now! 





PAPER BOOKS, Charles Boni, Publisher WwW. 
66 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me, free, “The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey” by Thornton ‘eee. Within 5 days 
after receiving the book I will send you $5.00 
for a charter subscription for the Paper Books, 
or “iy the book. ($5.50 in Canada, $6.00 
abroad.) Send check with coupon, if you wish. 














An Ethical Institution 
Devoted Exclusively to 
the Treatment of All 
Rectal Diseases—Except 
Cancer. From Every 
Part of North America, 
Patients Come Here for 
Permanent Relief. 
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An International Institution 


More Than 27,000 
Patients Success- 


fully Treated... 


Without Surgery 


Upon completion of the treatment, and 
being pronounced freed of your troubles 
by our medical staff, you are given a 
written guarantee for your life-time 
against the ailment’s return. Instead of 
hospital confinement, you enjoy the 
Sadia, relaxation, sports and pursuits 
of a person on vacation . . . plus all the 
comforts, conveniences and facilities of 
a modern hotel. Investigate! 











you are suffering from 
any Rectal trouble except 


Cancer ~~ Send for this 


FREE Booklet 


If constipation, or similar ailments, 
has developed into such serious dis- 
eases as hemorrhoids, fistula, fissure, 
ulcers, etc., which your physician 
has been unable to relieve. . . per- 
manently ... and if operations too 
have been unsuccessful—then by all 
means investigate at once what The 
Burleson Treatment for Rectal Dis- 
eases has done in over 27,000 cases. 


For 25 years it has succeeded where 
everything else failed. It has suc- 
ceeded in scores of cases pronounced 
“‘hopeless.’’ It is guaranteed to free 
you forever from your disease, or no 
charge is made her the treatment. 
Furthermore, you need not pay one 
cent until you, personally, are satis- 
fied that the treatment has been suc- 
cessful in your own Case. 


Let us send you the names and addresses of people, 
near you, who vouch from personal experience 
for the wonderful results obtained 





Meet, telephone or write these peo- 
ple.They will tell youthatthistreat- 
ment succeeds where everything else 
failed todoso. ..andthatit givesper- 


the Burleson Treatment, together 
with scores of letters from men and 
women whosuffered from the identi- 
cal disease that you do. Booklet is 
FREE. Mail coupon today. 
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| THE BURLESON SANITARIUM 
Dept D-138,Grand Rapids, Michigan 


manent relief, Our booklet gives you | Please send without charge, copy of your booklet giv- 
facts that you want to know about |" ing full particulars about “The Burleson Treatment." 
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WORLD’S WORK for JULY 


Will They Always Be Proud of You? 


Of course, they’re proud of their Daddy now. Their only standards are those of the 
nursery and the yard— where your ability shines in comparison with their own. 
But ten, twelve years from now, when they measure you by what you have done 
and are doing in the outside world, as compared with the achievements of other 
Dads—where will you stand? 
Pitiful the tragedy of the father who watches his children’s respect and admira- 
tion turn little by little to questioning, then to doubt and finally to tolerant pity. 








AT can you as a Dad do to insure 

their continued pride in you? 

No use trying to bluff them— 

their keen minds will get the truth. No 
avail in appealing to their love—that is 
arguing for you already. No good explain- 
ing or alibi-ing—they know too little of 
life’s difficulties and ironies to understand 
and make allowances. 
« Your only sure way is so to build your- 
self now that success will come before they 
get out of the trusting age. Train yourself 
into the larger income and business stand- 
ing that spell achievement to adult and 
youth alike. Add to your native ability and 
practical experience the specialized training 
that compels success. 

Difficult? Not at all. The surest, easiest 
way to get what you want from life. Jt takes 
only some realdetermination, your spare hours 
for a few months, and a small investment of 
money on easy terms. The returns last a life- 
time. 

Let’s get down to cases and make clear 
just what we mean. 


On—Up—To Bigger Ability 
and Pay 


A traffic manager for a great wholesale 
house in the West, asking himself if he was 
willing to play chance with failure and 
success, answered with a ringing No! 

And straightway he began to safeguard 
his success with sound and practical home- 
study business training —on the proven 
theory that risks disappear when native 
ability and loyal service are fortified by 
knowledge. 

First, he enrolled for Traffic Management 
because his work required an expert under- 
standing of freight classifications, rates 
and routes. Feeling then the need for legal 
training—both as an aid in presenting cases 
before the various rate bodies and as a 
business broadener—he enrolled for train- 
ing in Law, following this with training in 
Effective Public Speaking. 

Today he is a major executive with the 
same company, now grown much larger— 


and he is still moving on—and up—to 
even bigger opportunity and pay. 

And he will tell you from his own 
experience, “If you’re willing to apply 
a portion of your spare time every 
week to acquiring proficiency in your 
chosen field, you'll be astonished at 
the end of a year’s time what a store 
of practical knowledge you’ve accu- 
mulated.” 


Turned Employer’s Loss to Profit 


Profits were disappointingly low. 

Every advance estimate on costs and 
volume of business had pointed to a fine 
showing for the year. But December 31 
told a different story. And the boss won- 
dered why—and asked why. 

Six months before, the young bookkeeper 
had started LaSalle training in Higher Ac- 
countancy. Those first lessons gave him the 
answer—the boss had estimated overhead 
expenses at 10 percent whereas they were 
actually 25 percent. The 15 percent mis- 
take wiped out the anticipated profits— 
its correction insured future dividends. 

Are you surprised that the young book- 
keeper got a 33 percent increase in pay and 
a chance to handle bigger responsibility? 

Today he is manager of the business, his 
salary is several times what it was, and he 
has a profitable share in the firm. 


From Order Clerk to General 
Manager in Five Years 


Back in 1920, he was a young order clerk— 
in 1924 he was directing sales and adver- 
tising—a year later he was general manager. 
In between were five years of capable, loyal 
service and two completed LaSalle train- 
ing courses—Modern Business Correspond- 
ence and Business Management. 

High lights? Many. 

Six months after starting his first course, he 
asked to handle correspondence and got the 
job and a raise; a few months later he sug- 
gested a new sales promotion department 
and was given the responsibility of organ- 
izing and directing it; soon after he recom- 


mended the beginning of advertising and 
was given that task. 

No wonder he moved up fast. Any em- 
ployer would welcome and reward initiative 
and ability like that. 

Note his own comment, “‘My two train- 
ing courses gave me more than [ could have 
gained through ten years of experience.” 


How Much Do You Want 
to Get Ahead? 


We'll Know After You Read These Paragraphs 


Thousands of men will read this adver- 
tisement and do nothing. An occasional 
man or woman more in earnest, more far- 
seeing than the rest, will act. And one year, 
five years, ten years from now, the thou- 
sands will say of him, “Lucky chap! I wish 
I had had his chance.” 

As a matter of fact, we are glad the thou- 
sands turn the page. We do not want 
the wishers, the starters, the never-finishers. 
We want only the earnest individual who 
will investigate, decide and then carry 
through. 

Are you that individual ? 

Then here’s our suggestion to you. Fill in 
and mail the coupon below. Read carefully 
the interesting, informative free booklet 
which it will bring you. Find out exactly 
what our training is like and what it has 
helped others achieve. Then decide. 

The first step is simple. Clip and mail the 
coupon now. 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WOF 


D'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 


Find Yourself Through LaSalle! .------------=- 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 7332R, CHICAGO ‘ae : 


T would welcome an outline of the LaSalle training plan, together with a copy 
of “‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ all without obligation. 


oO Business | Management: Managerial, H Law: LL.B. Degree 
es 


Executive positions. 
Higher Accountancy 
Expert Bookkeeping 
C. P. A. Coaching 
Modern Salesmanship 
Traffic Management 
Railway Station M t 
Modern Business Correspondence 


() Stenography: Training in the new 
machine shorthand—-Stenotypy. 





Industrial Management 

Modern Foremanship 
ia Personnel Management 
[_] Banking and Finance 


Credit and Collection 
rrespondence 


[_] Business English [] Effective Speaking 
OD Commercial Law oO Commercial Spanish 
[_] Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial 
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INSTITUTION 
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If You Are Thinking 
About Stenography or 
Secretarial Work— 


If you want to start right and advance rapidly, 
investigate Stenotypy, “the machine way in 
shorthand”—the preferred way to the better 
position. 

Stenotypy adds to your personal ability the 
accuracy, speed and ease of the machine. Easy 
to learn, easy to write and easy to read. You 
start with an advantage — and that advantage 
increases. Stenotype means faster, better 
work, and better work means better pay. The 
demand for Stenotypists exceeds the supply. 

Send coupon to us for free trial lesson at 
the nearest Stenotype school. See for yourself 
how the Stenotype opens unusual opportuni- 
ties for you. 
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HANDSOME clothbound books stamped with gold—think of 

it!—for only 80 cents. And your choice of the greatest 
books in all branches of the world’s literature, ancient and 
modern. How can such books be offered at such a price? It is 
possible only because of the enormous sale arising out of the 
world-wide popularity of Everyman’s Library. The best books 


Adventure Tales 


764 MASTER OF BALLANTRAE and 
BLACK ARROW —STEVENSON 

180 TYPEE —MELVILLE 

297 OMOO- —MELVILLE 

393-394 — OF MONTE CRISTO 
2 vols. 


(2 vo 
81 THREE ‘MUSKETEERS 
175 TWENTY YEARS AFTER 
593-594-595 VICOMTE DE BRA- 
GELONNE (3 vols.) —DvuMas 
77 DEERSLAYER —CooPER 
78 PATHFINDER —CooPER 
79 LAST OF THE MOHICANS 
—CooPER 
779 FIVE WEEKS IN A BALLOON and 
= THE WORLD IN — 


367-368-369 THE MYSTERIOU 3 
ISLAND (3 vols.) —VERNE 


Epics of Travel 


500 a FOOTSTEPS IN 
CA 

264- 2058 B13: 314-33 8-339-388-389 
HAKLUYT’S VOYAGES (8 vols.) 

306 TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO 

205 MUNGO PARK’S TRAVELS IN 
AF. 

812 SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE’S 

50 ee ae OF THE ee bd 
THE 


60 GULLIVER'S TRAVELS— ‘Swi 
772 WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMER- 
ICA 


—WATERTON 

720 TRAVELS IN FRANCE ee AND 
IT. UNG 

510 VOYAGES AROUND THE WORLD 
—ANSON 


EAST 
—BuRTON 


Sent for Free Examination 


| 

| 

; : | 

At no risk to yourself you may examine any titles you select from the | 
lists above so that you may be convinced of their extraordinary value 

before agreeing to purchase. Use the coupon to the right, simply filling | 

in the numbers corresponding to the titles above, together with your | 

name and address. The books will be sent at once for examination. | 

Within five days either return the books or send 80 cents for each book 

| 


you keep. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Great 
Romances 


122 NOTRE DAME 


7 LES MISER 


BLES (2 vols.) 


80 LAST DAYS OF | 
aI —LYTTON 
18 LAST OF THE BARONS 
—LYTTON 
532 RIENZI —LYTTON 
612-613 ANNA KARENINA (2 
vols. ) — 
231 ROMOLA oT 
102 TALE OF TWO CITIES 
—DICKENS 
808 MADAME BOVARY —FLAUBERT 
ONE —BLACK MORE 
45-46 LE MORTE D’ARTHUR (2 vols.) 
—MALorY 
497 AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE and 
15 other Medieval Romances 
129 BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR 


—ScoTT 

16 IVANHOE —ScoTr 

135 KENILWORT —ScoTT 

; GUY MANNERING —ScoTT 

o QUENTIN DURWARD —ScorTr 
5-386 DON QUIXOTE (2 vols.) 

—CERVANTES 


Biography and 
Autobiography 
1-2 re ae S LIFE OF JOHNSON 


Ss.) 
51 AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CELLINI 
23 CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH 
OPIUM-EATER —DEQUINCEY 
220-221 JOHN EVELYN’S DIARY 


(2 vols.) 
316 BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY 
513 LIFE OF MAHOMET 
—WASHINGTON IRVING 
636 APOLOGIA PRO VITA SU ia 
WMAN 


se. — ‘wand OF SAMU EL | PEPYS (2 

107-408-409 PLUTARCH’S LIVES (3 
vols. ) 

805 THE LIFE OF JESUS —-RENAN 


200 ST. AUGUSTINE’S CONFESSIONS 
780 LOUIS XVI ——VOLTAIRE 





at the lowest prices. Convenient 


in size to slip in your pocket. 


Handsome enough to do credit to the most discriminating li- 
brary. The selection below is only a small part of Everyman’s 
Library but you are sure to find here some books you have 


always wanted. Look through the list. 


Then read our free 


examination offer at the bottom of the page and order on the 


convenient form attached. 


Famous Books 
You Must Read 
22 ere AND PREJ- 


UDIC 
JANE AUSTEN 
287 —_ ‘EYRE 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
800A 7 ye WAY = ALL 
FLE UTLER 
242 DAVID COPPER. 
1IELD —DICKENS 
233 OLVER TWIST 
DICKENS 
355-356 TOM JONES (2 vols.) 
FIELDING 
800B THE PURPLE LAND 
—HUpDsoNn 
494 DOLL’S HOUSE and Other Plays 
BSEN 
29 CLOISTER AND THE eugee 
—READE 
243 WUTHERING HEIGHTS 
EMILY BRONTE 
307 CANTERBURY TALES —CHAtccer 
464 THE WOMAN IN WHITE 
—WILKIE COLLINS 
533 THE HOUSE OF THE DEAD 
—DOSsTOIEFFSKY 
27 ADAM BEDE —GEORGE ELIOT 
683-684 PAMELA (2 vols.) 
—RICHARDSON 
—MOoORIER 





679 HAJJI BABA 
790 RODERICK RANDOM 


—SMOLLETT 
617 TRISTRAM SHANDY —STERNE 
371 UNCLE TOM’S CABIN —STOwE 
30 BARCHESTER TOWERS 


—TROLLOPE 
742 FATHERS AND SONS 
—TURGENIEV 


Poetry and Drama 


344-516 ARISTOPHANES (2 vols 
41-42 POEMS OF ROBERT BROWN- 
NG (2 vols.) 
94 ee AND SONGS OF ROBERT 
URNS 
486-487-488 POEMS AND PLAYS OF 
LORD BYRON (3 vols.) 
POEMS OF COLERIDGE 
JOETHE 
“SOLD 


AND LETTERS 
ATS 


OF 
N TRE: ASURY -—PALGRAVE 
POEMS AND ESSAYS 
153-154-155 WORKS OF SHAKES- 
PEARE (3 vols.) 
257-258 SHELLEY'S POETICAL 
WORKS (2 vols. 
44-626 POEMS OF 


335 FAUST 
415 POEMS AND PLAYS OF 
SMITH 





) 
TENNYSON (2 


—W HITMAN 


-311 POEMS OF WORDSWORTH 


vols. ) 
oh. LEAVES OF GRASS 
oF vols. ) 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
Please send me 


remit 80 cents for each volume. 
Name 

Street and Number 

City and State 


509 TOILERS OF THE SE. 


AR 
300 FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 


| 
| 
| 
Within five days of receipt I will either return the books to = or | 
| 
| 


Sea Stories 


MOBY DICK 

TREASURE 

NAPPED 
38 TWO YE 


—MELVILLE 

ISLAND na KID- 

VENSON 

SARS BEF’ ORE ' THE MAST 

—DANA 

A ——Hvuco 

319 TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES 

. UNDER THE SEA t 

160 MASTE A . 

82 MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY 

—MARRYAT 


Thrilling History 


31- 5 + con REVOLU lpia (2 
RLYLE 


—CREASY 
434- — -436-474-475-476 DECLINE 
ND FALL OF THE ROM AN EM- 
PIRE (6 vols.) -GIBBON 
727-728 SHORT HISTORY ‘OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE (2 vols.) 
—GREEN 
18 to 197 incl. HISTORY OF GREECE 
12 vols.) —GROTE 
603-669-670-749-755-756 HISTORY 
OF ROME (6 vols.) —Livy 
34- = a HISTORY OF ENGLAND G 
8.) —MACAULEY 
376 HISTORY OF FLORENCE 
MACHIAVELLI 
301 ee OF PERU —PrREscoTT 
397- oes ONQUEST OF MEXICO (2 
vols, ——PRESCOTT 
455 PEL OPONNESI AN WAR 
—THUCYDIDES 


——— = —— —— —ORDER ON THIS COLPON- — — — — ~~ 


300 Fourth Avenue, New York 


for examination the volumes of EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY represented by the following numbers: 


(w.w. 7-29) 


Profession 
sii ain Slichd> st arnoseres cdscenitaaaoeiipanaaaananapmaaen 
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WORLD’S WORK for JULY 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND CAMPS 















“In this age of mass education and the growth of huge educational institutions, there is no doubt that the small 
college and, in particular, the small college for women has its definite place, for here the individual can be considered 
to an extent that is well nigh impossible in the great university. Many a student who, in a large institution would 
be lost, finds a place in society and a successful career through the wise direction of the small college. 

Dr. Alice E. Gipson, Dean, Lindenwood College. 
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Staunton fits for life! 


UNEXCELLED military training and superior academic work 
have given Staunton a national distinction. 
ards and high moral tone help graduates to succeed—in 
college, business and life. 
Annapolis by recommendation. 

Located in the Shenandoah Valley. Alt. 
Daily exercise in clean, dry, mountain air. 
tain spring water. 

Separate equipment for younger boys. 
Five gymnasiums, swimming pool, 
Fire-proof equipment. 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., LL_D., President 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 


High stand- 
They may enter West Point or 


1600 feet. 
Pure moun- 
Superior student personnel. 

Tutorial system. 
and athletic park. 


Catalog. Box W, Staunton, Va. 
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Greenbrier Pollege 


™ . A Junior College Mm 
||| Exclusively forYoung Women | 


| 
{| 
Near the famous ‘‘White Sulphur Springs,’’ Ht 
| 








and Virginia Hot Springs.’’ Beautiful } 
mountain location. At junction of several | | 
| National automobile highways: C. & O. Ry. H | 
| Over 100 years old, New fireproof building. | 
|||] Modern vooms and baths. Mcially Reeog- i{l] 
| nized College Courses with last two years of \|| 
Hi high school, Social training. Ideal: ‘‘Un- | 
| | selfish Service."’ | | 
Conservatory advantages in Music, Art, and l 
Hi] Dramatics. Secretarial. Outdoor life, Horse- 
|| i) back riding, Swimming, Golf, Tennis, etc. 
| Moderate rate. 
l 








For Information, address: 
I President rench Ww. Thompson, Box W., 
Lewisburg, West Virginia 




































Cree 





an Amidst the mountains of Old 
Virginia in the beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley. ont. 
ae thorized Degrees. ombine 
SECRETARIAL Cultural and’ Vocational 
INTERIOR DECORATING —— - a = 
jects; classica ancing. so 

ELI) AB and B. Mus. A few high 
COMMERCIAL ART school students admitted. Golf, 


FASHION DESIGN Riding, Swimming, new brick 
buildings Catalog (mention 

DRAMATICS — desired) address:—Dean, 

» College Park, 
Staunton, Va. 
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NEW YORK 


PEEKSAILL 


1833 Military Academy 1929 
Thorough College Preparation. Business Courses. 
$1,500,000 equipment. Address the Principals, 
: J. C. Bucher, A. M. and C. A. Robinson, Ph.D. 
i Box W-3, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


| IRVING 


SCHOOL 


Vor boys. In beautiful, historic Irving country. 93rd year. 
Long record of successful preparation for College Board ex- 
amination. Certificate privilege. Accredited N. Y. State 
ft Regents. Limited to 125 boys. Modern equipment. Catalog. 
tf Rev. J. M. Furman, L.H.D., Headmaster. Box 980, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


FINE ARTS 
LANGUAGES 
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iT 
Under Lake Diacid Club Education Foundation 


NORTHWOOD 


—— In the Heart of the Adirondacks —— 
Unusual Success in Preparing for College Work 
Modern methods to develop the whole 
- Bt a. ee. Work 
ndiv 

thr scientific weg needs discovered 

mphasison recreation that can - 
tinued thruout life. Winter tn gaa 

Also junior school with nome life on 
separate campus for mow ye a 12. 

Ica A. Flinner. 
Box D. Lake Placid Chub, N.Y. 


‘FI RID 





















A Master to Each Eight Boys 











NEW YORK 





MARYLAND 








Lake Gleneida, 
near N. Y. City. 
Accredited College Prepara- 
tory. Elective Courses. Small 
classes. Outdoor life and sports. Mod- 
erate rates. 64th year. Also Junior School, 
Catalogs: NUerbert E. Wright, D.D., Pres., 
Box W, Carmel, N. Y. 











<<Q90NALDSON 


n Episcopal School on an estate of 180 acres 
near ~ ee and Washington. Limited to 75 boys, ages 
10 to 

emphasis en sound preparation for College Entrance Board 
minations and on vigereus athletic activity 
ll ars... with new fireproof lower form house: 23rd 
year. Gymnasium and swimming pool. Address 


Richard W. Bomberger, M. A. Box 38, lichester, Maryland 














INDIANA 


UDOR HALL 


—for Girls. Accredited. 


“College Board” Preparatory. Jun- 
ior College for H. S. graduates. Music, Art, 
Riding, Modern fireproof buildings. Catalog: 
TUDOR HALL, Box W, INDIANAPOLIS 


MILITARY ACADEMY 

ON LAKE MAXINKUCKEE 
Tue growing American boy is eager, impul- 
sive and often impatient of home restraint. 
The well-rounded training at Culver meets 
the situation. Builds the whole boy—men- 
tally, morally, and physically. Write The 
Military Aide for full details. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
by FRANX ALVAH PARSONS 
Profusely Illustrated Net $4.00 


iwotseters Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 

















KENTUCKY 





TUcKY 


at INSTITUTE 


Oldest Military school in America 
for Boys 8 to 19. Fully accredited 
all colleges. Tutorial attention. 
R. O. T. C. Horseback Riding, 
Swimming, etc. Request Catalog 
11 Miles from Louisville 


Box W LYNDON, KY. 


CALIFORNIA 


ALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL ror BOYS 

A i - p Beautifully situated among 

the orange groves of South- 

ern California, twenty 

miles from Los Angeles, features thorough train- 

ios in scholarship and physical development for 

boys. 
ae picturesque setting and ideal climate together with the 
splendid equipment and excellent achievement make it the out- 
standing school on the Pacific Coast. 

Junior College. College Preparation. Lower 

School. Music, Athletics, Riding, Swimming, and Golf 


Address: The Headmaster, Box W, Covina, Calif. 


NEW JERSEY 































SCHOOL INFORMATION 


INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs. All Schools in U. S. 
—College Prep., Boarding, Military, Mu- 
sic, Jr. Colleges, also Camps. Also best 
Business Schools. FREE 
ureau, maintained by schools 
.§. 22 years. 
Advice. No com- 
missions. Apply 
AMERICAN 


SCHOOLS ASS'’N. 
1211-W Times Bldg. 














N. Y. City, or 
1204 Stevens Building 
SHICAGO 








An endowed 

— 
Emphasizes preparation for College nae Board 
Examinations. Graduates unusually successful in col- 
leges. Six Forms, including two grammar _ grades. 
Enrolment limited to 350 selected boys from 30 states. 
Athletics for every boy. Gymnasium, swimming pool, 
running track, 9-hole golf course. 150-acre campus. 9 
miles from Princeton. Summer session July 15—Aug. 31. 
64th pe. Booklet. 
Roger W. Swetiand, LL. D., Headmaster, Box 7 D, Hightstewn, W. J. 














RHODE ISLAND 


OSES BROWN 


A Century-old School of 
Distinctive Character for Boys 


Strictly college preparatory. Separate upper and 
lower schools. Carefully supervised study and ath- 
letics. Complete equipment. Gymnasium with pool. 
Address L. RALSTON Tuomas, Headmaster, 273 
Hope Street, Providence, R. I. 
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CONNECTICUT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 





EDGEWOOD 


A School that Develops Im- 
agination and Initiative 
and Prepares Efficiently for 
College. 


A School in a Unique Setting 
—a School that Appeals to 
Modern Parents Who Want 
Progressive Education for 
their Children. 


For Fully Descriptive Catalog, Address 


E. E. Langley, Principal 


100 Rock Ridge Greenwich, Conn. 


leads 


to business success 


/ Accounting 





PREPARE for good pay and an executive 
position. 2-year course trains office man- 
agers, cost accountants, auditors, credit 
managers, treasurers, public accountants. 
Largest college grade school of its type in 
the world. Students from 15 states. No 
correspondence courses. Successful Place- 
ment Bureau. Men only. High school and 
college graduates. Dormitory accommo- 
dations. Send for free catalog to see what 
pee offers = — Boylston Street, 


Bentley School 


\\Accounting he Finance/ 

















a STER ACADEMY 


A Friendly School. 


Small Enough to Offer 
Individual Attention. Large 
Enough to be Nationally 

nown. 


Thorough College Preparation 
Address: Station 117 Worcester, Mass. 


95th Year. 250 Boys. 
$1,000 per annum. 











30 § CF FLELD) ox 
An Endowed School 

Rich in Traditions, 

Modern in Methods, 
Moderate in Cost. 
Well coached athletics for every boy. Interesting student 
activities. New athletic field. College preparatory and 
General Courses. — Junior School for Younger Boys 
eh GA ae SS? 

REV. BROWNI ELL GA . PhD., Headmaster 

.16 High Street, ‘sumehi, Connectjcut. 








Abbot Academy 


1828-1929 


For a Century One of New my ag s Leading Schools | 


for Girls. Advanced Courses for High School Gradu- 


ates. College Preparation. Exceptional Opportunities 


in Art and Music. Outdoor Sports. Address: 


BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 
Box D, Andover, Massachusetts 





FOR BOYS 14 te 20. EXCELLENT PREPARATION FOR 
COLLEGE AND FOR LIFE 


W mF = 79a) I | 
In the heart of New England (near Springfield) with 
New England standards of character and culture. 


Hundreds of distinguished alumni 


Write for catalog. Gaylord W. Douglass, Headmaster, 
Box 17, Wilbraham, Mass. 














Accredited. College Preparatory, or 


On THE 
General. Secretarial. Arts, Crafts, SOUND, 


Music, Riding. Beach. All Athletics. Individual 
attention and care ‘‘How-to-Siudy’’ taught. 
Happy social life. Ages, 8 to 18. Cataleg:—Jessie 


Gray, Bex 18. Stanford, Coun., 
N.Y. C.) 


ear 


A SCHOOL FOR 


FOR GIRLS 


Mount Ida School 


6 miles from Boston. College preparatory and 
Junior College courses. Opportunities of Boston in 
Music, Art, historical associations. Voice, Piano, 
Violin, Harp, Organ with eminent Boston masters. 
Home Economics. Excellent Secretarial courses. 
All outdoor sports. Horseback riding. Send for 
catalogue. 


= 1496 Summit Street, NEWTON, MASS. 
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44 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


| New-Church Theological School 


| 63rd year. 


Three-year course. College ——— 
desired. Restatement (in Swedenborg) of Christian 
teaching. Interpretation of scriptures for spiritual 
life. University library and lecture privileges; field 
work in parish and settlement house. 
ence courses. School opens Sept. 23. 
William L. Worcester, President, William F. 
Wunsch, Principal. 


rrespond- 





-ROXBURY- 


Sound educational methods have brought aod 
cess to Roxbury and to the boys it has prepared for college. 


Individual attention and instruction in small 
groups gives the fullest opportunity for each boy 
Regular and healthful school life. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 


A. W.SHERIFF, Head ter, Cheshire, Conn. 








CANADA 


WYOMING 





LMA COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Two hours from Buffalo and Detroit on Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R. Accredited. College preparatory. H. S.,Junior 
School (grades), careful oversight, Music, Art, Physical 
ed., Expression, Crafts, Secretarial, Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool. Moderate rate. Catalogue, 

OR. P. S$. DOBSON, Prin. Box W. 








PENNSYLVANIA 








Saint Margaret's 
1375 «= School 1929 


New England School for Girls 


New fireproof building on 25-acre suburban 
estate. 

Successful preparation for the leading colleges 
for women. 

Special Courses: Music, Art, Secretarial, 
mestic Science, Handicrafts. 

Well organized athletic program. 

Catalogue on request 


Avserta C, Epe.t, A. M., Principal 
Box K, Waterbury, Connecticut 


Do- 

















PENNSYLVANIA 


AND 
FRANKIE MARSHALL 
ssa DEMwYT> 
A Widely Recognized, 
: Moderately Priced 
\ = Preparatory School. 
aN oe 1200 boys poe for col- 
, lege in last 30 years. 
Wholesome school life 
and sports. 
Unusual Equipment and 
tion. 
Experienced Masters 
Full program of athletics. 
Junior School. 





Catalog on request 
E. M. Hartman, Pd. D., 


Principal 








«. Box 410 Lancaster, Pa. 





ertm Hall for Girts 


Fully Accredited college preparatory 

school and junior college. Conserva- 

tory. Month of May at Ocean City. 
25-acre campus. All sports, including Riding. Modern 
buildings. Connecting baths. For catalog address: 


FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Headmaster, 
Box W, CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 











A School of Home Efficiency 


DINE MANOR 


CA Graduate School of 
DANA HALL 


Higher cultural studies. Emphasis on all subjects pertain- 
ing to management of the home. Country Life. Sports. 
14 miles from Boston. Catalog on application. Address: 
Miss Helen T. Cooke, Box E, Dana Hall, Wellesley, Maxe 


ary Lyon Schol 


wb Swarthmore, Pa. Distinguished col- 
lege preparation. General courses. 
Vv Wildclif,, graduate school. Fine arts, 
secretaryship, home-making. All sports. 
Golf. Seven Cables, girls 6-12. Mr. and 
Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals, Box 1505. 


Two year 
eourse for 
Seeo 











St. Thomas, Ontarie | 








SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Valley, Wyoming 
TxHoROUGH preparation for all colleges and uni- 
versities. Small classes. Sound ing by ex- 
perienced instructors. Outdoor life free from dis- 
tractions, full of interest. Polo, rifle practice, 
mountain trips and athletics under careful super- 
vision. Develops health, mentality and character. 
Christian influence. Limited enrolment. Catalog. 
JULIAN S. BRYAN, Eastern Director 
70 East 45th 1 Street, New York 








A horse I every oer at Valley Ranch 


No Library Complete Ce 
Kipling Complete 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
INTERIOR-DECORATION 


Six Weeks’ Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional and Design 
Courses. Summer Term Starts July 
8th. Send for Catalog 32R. Aliso Sac 
Study Course starts at once. 

Send for booklet 32 L 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - ~ New York City 


PENNSYLVANIA 
































A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys 


In the Open Country, Eleven Miles North of Philadelphia 


CHESTNUT Attention to the Individual Needs 
HILL 


Boy by Experienced Masters 
fas cstblnhed an Enviable College 
ecor 


Allustrated Catalog on Request. 
T. R. Hyde, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster, Box W, Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania 


Complete equipment with Chapel, 


Library, Dormitories, G m, 
Swimming Pool and oe 


Building. Excellent health record. 
Address 
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eO Rind of 
horthand 


No More Memory-Racking Signs and Symbols! 
SPEEDWRITING is Written in the 
Ordinary A-B-C’s 


SS HE: at last, is a shorthand writ- 
x ten, not in a “foreign language” 
of signs and symbols, but in the plain 
A-B-C’s. Right this minute you know 
the secret of this amazing new method! Em- 
ploying only the familiar letters of the alphabet, 
it is so simple that you can master its basic 
principles in a single hour of study. So easy 
to learn that, after a few hours, you will find 
yourself able to write, understand and trans- 
cribe your notes. In a few weeks you will be 
a proficient Speedwriter, capable of writing 
Miss £8. Deartern = shorthand at a speed more than sufficient for or- 
Gritine "For 18 peas dinary business requirements. 
Miss Dearborn taught 
practically every 
hnown system of short- 
hand in such well- 
known institutions as 
Columbia University, 
Rochester Business In- 
stitute, University of 


California, Simmons 

College, ete. is the result of years of study on the part of Miss 
E. B. Dearborn. For 18 years Miss Dearborn taught 
Executives find Speed- conventional shorthand in such well-known institutions as Columbia 
pon cnn Mn lll University, Rochester Business Institute, Simmons College and the 
ing efticiency. University of California. Then realizing the crying need for a short- 
hand that could be learned in a few enjoyable hours rather than 
through months of hard effort, she finally evolved Speedwriting—the easiest-to-learn, most 

accurate and practical shorthand ever invented. 


Free Book Tells How 
YOU, TOO, CAN QUICKLY LEARN Speedwriting 


Let us show you how easy it is to learn Speedwriting—why business and 

Learn to professional men and women, experienced stenographers and beginners 

Typewrite the alike have found Speedwriting the surest, quickest way to more pay and 

Speedtypin o quick advancement. Let us prove to you that, after a few hours’ study, 

a you can write shorthand with the same ease and rapidity as an experi- 

Nelo enced stenographer. Send to-day —NOW —for FREE book which tells 
what Speedwriting can do for YOU! 


Mail Coupon fr FreeBook SPEEDWRITING, INC. 


SPEEDWRITING, Inc., Dept. BK-821 ) : Dept. BK-821 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. w- een . 
or 200 Madison 
SE Avenue 


Without obligation, please send me your Free Book Re 
and details about Speedwriting, the Natural Shorthand NX 

us New York 
N. Y. 





I am interested in Speedwriting for: Stenography[ | Engin- 
eering{ } In Executive Work [ ] Reporting[ ]  Profes 
sional{ } Clerical{ } 

( ) Check for details about Speedtyping. 


Scientific Astrology prac.i- . . . 
HOR OSCOPES aa wid business. | ees aN 


GEORGE w. SMALLWOOD, M. D. aan équal Weekly Salary 


: 3 Massachusetts 








Hertel Personal Christmas Greeting 
selling experi 


se ht 
esitt® y 
(a firs. Foes 


a — A toon. ind beara,s 
» Short Story Writing Mow. Yeeerseiecas 


O°! References 310 W. Werke net. Dooch-T7 Chicago 





A practical forty-lesson 


pooerece os CULTURED SPEECH 


taught by Dr. J. Berg 


wein, famous criti | 
Gacheiyediroror the Mf) ATLASTISomethingNew QA /77 

8 and Core 

rect Prowunciation quickly from 7 " 

panes a Alsoincrease 
your vocabulary this new easy we 
way. Be a fluent talker—culti- i [| Y 
vated — is asocial and business | 
asset of the firstimportance. Thisnew 
“learn by listening’ method highly recommended 
by leading educators. Recordssent on free trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 234-B Chicago 








the 
mystery 


that won 


Ist prize 


in the 


$2500 
Contest 


A™= it is a mystery, too—one of 
those English stories in a wild 
moorland setting. 


Shrieks in the night! Ghostly 
grim signals! Shots! A scrawl of 
blood on the window pane! The 
face of a murdered man staring 
in!...What was the secret back 
of it all? 


There is a thrill on every page 
of The Inconsistent Villains, the 
book that won first prize in the 
Dutton-Methuen $2500 Prize Mys- 
tery Story Contest. Don’t miss 
experiencing them! 


The 
Inconsistent 
Villains 


by N. A. Temple-Ellis 
$2 
Read it tonight! 


You’ll not go to bed 
without a candle! 
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He denounces people’s pet notions 
and makes them like it! 


$ Astounding bargain! 
Best Liberal Reading 
—1,157 pages, almost 

2 pounds, 300,000 words 


Works of Clarence 
DARROW 


18 Sections—27 Titles 

Facing Life Fearlessly 

Lord’s Day Alliance 
unishment Right? 
ion Desirable? 

Is Life Worth Living? 

Is Mankind Progressing? 

Are We Machines? 

Resist Not Evil 


e 
eopol 

Anti-Evolution Trial 
Defense of a Negro 
Do We Have Free Will? 
Can We Control Conduct? 
Dry Law Proand Con 
Skeleton in the Closet 
Ordeal of Prohibition 
Voltaire vs. Priest and King 
Instinct and Reason 
Literature and Art 
Walt Whitman—John Altgeld 
—Robert Burns—Geo. B. Foster 
To Socialists—-Edwardses and 

Jukeses—Day with Darrow 


WORTH $3—ALL FOR $1 
Just send $1 and ask for “Works of Darrow” 27 titles. 
$1 postpaid anywhere. 
.* ees PUBLICATIONS 


Girard, Kansas 





Messrs. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 


announce the selection of Mr. Russert Doustepay as Editor 
of Wortp’s Work. From the conception of the idea of this 
magazine and from the publication of its first issue, 
Mr. Dovsrepay has been closely associated with it. His 
work with this house, including his connection with the 
management of its periodicals, his authorship of several 
books and, in recent years, his services as editorial head of 
its book publishing department, has given him a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the aims and purposes of Wor.v’s 
Worx; and so, our loyal friends and readers can confidently 
be offered the assurance that the highest ideals of the 
founders and former editors will be upheld. 


On the following page is reproduced a memorandum from 
the Editor to the Circulation Manager. It is printed here 
because of its interest to the thousands of men and women 
who have followed this magazine for nearly thirty years. 






















May 29th, 1929 


Dear Mr. Eaton: 


Now that the Wortp’s Work is about to enter its thirtieth 
year it seems fitting that its ideals and convictions should be restated 
and some suggestions made of its history and background. I was for- 
tunate in being .present at the modest birthday party of the Wor p’s 
Work and took part in many of the discussions in early 1900 when the 
plan and scope of the magazine were fixed. 


Walter Page, in the opening editorial of the first number, 
forecast the position this country was to occupy in world affairs and 
with amazing prescience and clearness set forth our national respon- 
sibility and our opportunities for usefulness, and the part the magazine 
hoped to play in these foreseen great events. He ended with this 
paragraph: 

It 1s with the activities of the newly organized 

world, its problems and even its romance, that 
this magazine will earnestly concern itself, trying 
to convey the cheerful spirit of men who do things. 


The founders of the magazine believed very definitely in certain 
principles. This being a forward-looking country just emerging from its 
pioneer days the Wor.tp’s Work should express that spirit. It was be- 
lieved that the wrongs, the mistakes, and injustices should not be 
ignored but the remedies should also be set forth. Great progress in in- 
dustry, in government, in science, in art, come through the power and 
genius of man, so, much of the magazine was to be devoted to fact 
stories of men and women who do things. It was believed that beauty 
and interest should go hand in hand and that good writing is not in- 
compatible with sound information. I have heard Page say a thousand 
times: “But the man can’t write!’ and out would go the article. It 
was planned to illustrate the magazine with photographs or reproduc- 
tions of great paintings because it was believed that good photographs 
carried conviction and could still be beautiful. 


The Wortp’s Work has for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury been built month by month on these solid foundations and some 
notable achievements in periodical journalism have been given to the 
loyal supporters of the magazine during those momentous years. 


It is with a mixed feeling of humility and confidence that I take 
up the work of editing the WorLp’s Work: humility because I realize the 
greatness and capacity of Walter Page and his successors and because I 











quite understand that comparisons will be made with their work and mine. 
But I have some confidence also, because I have lived with the magazine 
since its birth. I have worked for it, had to do with its management, 
written for it—at times suffered when it did not come up to its best 
standards, and was cheered when it did its job well, as often happened. If 
this varied experience is helpful in editing the WorLp’s Work, I am for- 
tunate. I believe it will be useful in my new job. 


Certain of the characteristics (I will not call them features) of 
the Wor.tp’s Work which have been rather lost sight of recently, we shall 
restore. The March of Events, that summary of important doings here 
and abroad, will be put back in the front of the magazine. We hope to 
make it vigorous, interesting, and progressive. The financial articles will 
resume their rightful place. Authoritative information was never so much 
needed as today. The flood of new books makes a general survey impos- 
sible, but we hope to show their tremendous importance in our daily lives 
through an account of various human experiences. But of that more later. 


All this is general. To be specific: We shall have the biographies 
of two of our important diplomats: 


Myron T. Herrick, so many years ambassador to France, and 


Henry Morgenthau, who recently accomplished that enormous job of 
repatriating the Greeks. I wish I had space to tell you how he made 
the Bank of England turn over to him $50,000,000. 


The disregard for law is one of our national sins. A series of 
articles by various authorities will be published on this subject. And an 
attempt will be made to lay the situation bare and then remedies will be 
suggested. An exposure of a sore is useless unless a remedy is suggested. 


Much can be done to change and I hope improve the maga- 
zine in two or three months but you realize, I am sure, that it will 
take some time to get articles written and prepared for press. 


The Wortp’s Work has a big job to do and I hope that I 


may count on you and all the able men and women in our business to 
help me do it. 


Let us work together “to convey the cheerful spirit of men 
who do things.” 


Heartily yours, 


” eecall 
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ETHYL PAVED THE E WAY TO HIGH COMPRESSION 


INCE the advent of Ethyl Gasoline, the com- 
pression of automobile engines has been steadily 
raised, with-consequent increase in efficiency. 


In 1927 approximately 14 per cent of the leading 
car models were of so-called high compression (a 
“¢ to 1” ratio or higher). In 1928 roughly 56 per 
cent were high compression. And this year about 
77 per cent are in this category. 

It was Ethyl that made the high-compression 
engine commercially possible. This is the reason: 
Engines of this type cannot run properly on ordinary 
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Knocks out that “knock” 


© E.G. C, 1929 
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gasoline. Even the best of it “knocks” and loses 
power when it is compressed beyond a certain point. 
“What can we add to gasoline which will control 
the combustion rate as compression is raised?” 
asked automotive science. After years of research it 
was found that Ethyl fluid, containing tetraethyl 
lead, was the answer. Leading oil companies add it 
to their gasoline to form Ethyl Gasoline, which im- 
proves the performance of any car. Start riding 
with Ethyl today and see for yourself. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION ~ a5 Broadway, New York City 
56 Church Street, Toronto, Can. 36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, England 


ETHYL 


GASOLINE 








BOOKS FOR YOUR VACATION 


Six Worth-while Volumes That Run the Gamut 
From Philosophy to Crime in Chicago 


ILL DURANT, author 
=| of that provokingly 
popular book, The 
EN Story of Philosophy, 
has broken loose again in The 
Mansions of Philosophy (Simon 
and Schuster, $5), a very large 
book, with personal touches here 
and there, and one which fairly 
covers the entire field, beginning 
with “What is Truth?” and ending 
with “‘The Quest of Happiness.” 
This is a large order. The book is 
undeniably interesting, and is very 
much like seeing philosophy in a 
coast-to-coast bus, with Mr. Du- 
rant as the interlocutor. He has 
the familiar technique of the inter- 
locutor. His book carries no stop- 
over privileges; no time for them. 
We must hurry on to the end. And 
how many miles of philosophy do 
you get for a gallon of Durant gas? 
A great deal. It is a scenic view and 
may not get into your blood, but, 
after all, we are entertained (if you 
like philosophy) and we are pricked 
into wandering off into little mental 
detours. It is really a diverting and, 
in some respects, a useful book. 


LET US TAKE our respective 
lives in our hands (which now be- 
gins to seem like such an old joke) 
and drop off at Chicago. Edward 
D. Sullivan, an experienced news- 
paper man, has been there and re- 
ports his conclusions in an excellent 
volume called Rattling the Cup 
(Vanguard Press, $2). He goes 
back to the source of the trouble 
and says it is due to competition in 
crime. There was more than one 
bootlegger there, and this always 
makes trouble. On such a large 
scale as Mr. Sullivan portrays, it 
has apparently unmade Chicago. 
Simply put, it is bootlegging war- 
fare de luxe: economic feud stuff, 
gang against gang, for control. A 
most absorbing book this, dealing 
with characters, a few of whom are 
still alive, or were when this was 
written; a book of murder, love, 
greed, atrocity—indeed, human 
beings at their worst—in one of the 
largest cities of which we so 
proudly boast. The author thinks 


By THOMAS L. MASSON 


in the end that Chicago may come 
clean. In one way (although vastly 
different) this Rattling book re- 
minded me of Katherine Mayo’s 
Mother India. It is true enough, 
just as hers was; but it cannot give 
a true picture of the whole. India 
is still India, in spite of her atroci- 
ties. Chicago is still Chicago; 
the majority of her inhabitants are 
sober, hard-working folk. So we 
may find the basis for sad reflection 
in Mr. Sullivan’s story; but, after 
all, it is always darkest before dawn, 
even in the windy city. 


MYTHS AFTER LINCOLN, by 
Lloyd Lewis (Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., $3.50), is another sad book 
about America. It is also another 
record dealing with one phase of a 
much larger condition, and for this 
reason we need constantly to re- 
adjust our minds to its fractional 
quality. The author has been at 
great pains to unearth a mass of 
material which discloses a certain 
stratum of public opinion just 
after the assassination of Lincoln. 
It is an amazing story and makes 
us blush with shame: a story of in- 
credible crudities. And yet, reading 
the scandalous record of pulpit 
utterances, of Stanton with his 
phobia, and of Wilkes Booth, of 
the resultant hanging with its 
hideous realism, we realize that, 
after all, you cannot judge a people 
in the light of a historical per- 
spective which deals only with a 
premeditated array of testimony. 
Not that Mr. Lewis’s work is es- 
sentially lopsided. On the contrary, 
he has done a most excellent job and 
one which should have been done 
before. I am, however, more and 
more inclined to the view that we 
need a maturity of thought and 
experience to read books which deal 
with special aspects of human 
nature. In the light of the astound- 
ing virtues as well as the appalling 
inconsistencies and sins of ordinary 
people, I grow all the time more 
tolerant. We generally discover 
within ourselves, even with casual 
introspection, the baser as well as 
the finer elements. 


AND SO I hereby invite you to a 
calmer mood, to The Western Way 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.50), 
by that dignified representative of 
the higher sociology, Frederic J. 
Stimson, formerly Ambassador to 
Argentina, Massachusetts citizen, 
and—as the Chinese put it—sagely 
man. It is a book about our democ- 
racy and needs to be read with 
care and in a leisurely spirit. It is an 
excellent book to take away on 
one’s vacation, for when you have 
let yourself down for a loaf your 
mind functions better on these 
larger themes. Read Mr. Stimson’s 
chapter, “‘Socialism as a Solution,”’ 
whether you agree with him or not. 


FOR MANY YEARS I have made 
a point of reading American his- 
tory in summer. Thus, many years 
ago, I read Rhodes’s seven volumes, 
and I am most glad now to name an 
excellent book about this eminent 
American historian—James Ford 
Rhodes, by M. A. De Wolfe Howe 
(D. Appelton & Co., $3.50). We 
see here a man who, without any 
claim to genius, devoid of that 
egomania which we see too often 
displayed in our smart writing of 
to-day, set himself to the task of 
reproducing a certain period in our 
history. The record of his life, 
seemingly prosaic, shows the value 
of those simple qualities which in 
the long run keep us all going. 


ANOTHER delightful vacation 
book, dealing with our Colonial 
period, is Colonel William Smith 
and Lady, by Katharine Metcalf 
Roof (Houghton, Mifflin, $5). Col- 
onel Smith married the daughter of 
John Adams; his letters to her are 
alone worth the price of admission 
to this charming volume. What an 
irritating and at the same time en- 
grossing personality was that of 
John Adams! What a girl was his 
daughter! And Colonel Smith and 
Washington, one of whose letters is 
reproduced! Reverting to the sacri- 
fices of those times, I am often 
tempted to wonder if our virtues 
are now running out. But I refuse 
to believe it, somehow. 


















NE of society’s greatest enemies, 
O the despicable criminal who 

for self- profit endangers the 
lives of innocent people and destroys 
valuable property, now finds his trade 
beset by serious difficulties — thanks 
to the relentless and efficient efforts 
of the White Fireman. 


Not only has the White Fireman 
been instrumental in putting teeth 


HO is the White Fireman? He is used in this 

advertising to symbolize loss-prevention engi- 
neering service—a nation-wide service, supported by 
insurance companies, having for its purpose the 
reduction of loss-hazards. Consultation on proposed 
structures, inspection of property, testing of materials 
and equipment, and many other kinds of technical 
assistance comprise the work of this service. Ask 
your North America Agent. 

‘.. ~~ “ 

North America Agents are listed in the Insurance 


into laws affecting the crime of arson. 
Not only is he aiding the State to 
secure maximum sentences for those 
found guilty of arson. He goes still 
further— 


Through organizations which he has 
developed, the White Fireman is un- 
covering even the most cleverly-laid 
arson plots. He is apprehending the 
criminals and bringing them before 


the bar of justice. The reports of his 
successes in detecting and capturing 
“fire-ebugs” read like some of the 
great detective stories of fiction. 


This is just one of the many ways in 
which the Loss Prevention Service 
supported by insurance companies 
(personified in this advertising by the 
White Fireman) is working for the 
best interests of the general public. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America 


sections of classified telephone directories under 


“INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA.” 


write practically every form of insurance except life 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company—Founded 1792 


Property Owners may Secure Loss-pre vention Ser Irance Agents or Brokers 
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Thousands of improvements 
in central office equipment in 5 years 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THE last five years there have 
been hundreds of improvements 
of major importance in telephone 
central office equipment in the Bell Sys- 
tem, and lesser improvements by the 


thousands. Improvements have been’ 


made in switchboard cable, in relays, 
in cords, in condensers, in selectors, 
and in the development of new and 
better materials for all kinds of equip- 
ment used in the central offices. 


These improvements have not only 
helped to meet the steadily increasing 
complexity of telephone requirements. 





They also make possible the high- 
speed service which is eliminating 
delay from the personal contacts 
of people anywhere in the United States, 
whether they be separated by three 
floors of a building or three thousand 
miles of country. 

There is no standing still in the 
Bell System. Better and better tele- 
phone service at the lowest cost is. 
the goal. Present improvements con- 
stantly going into effect are but the 


foundation for the greater service of 


the future. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


LAW ENFORCEMENT. President Hoover having 
declared law enforcement to be “‘the dominant issue 
now before the American people,” that question has 
taken front rank in the breakfast-table news and will 
remain there for some months to come. 

Everyone in the country has his own theory why 
laws are not successfully enforced in the United States, 
where the source of the trouble lies, and what can be 
done about it. Law enforcement is debated in the press, 
the pulpit, the sewing circle, and the locker room. De- 
spite all the discussion aroused by Mr. Hoover’s plan, 
however, certain phases of his program deserve more 
emphasis than they have yet received: 

1. Popular theories to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, the appointed task of the President’s new com- 
mission will not be to discover whether the United 
States is wet or dry, or both, or how many prohibition 
agents ought to be assigned to Broadway. 

2. Its work instead will be to explore the whole 
broad field which Mr. Hoover himself has described 
as covering “enforcement of the laws in respect to 
prohibition, to narcotics, to immigration, to trade re- 
straint, and to every other branch of lawenforcement.” 

3. It is a large assignment, but the new commission 
will at least start off with one great advantage which is 
not commonly appreciated. It can profit from a vast 
amount of entirely up-to-date material which has 
already been collected. For three years the National 
Crime Commission has been compiling useful and 
authoritative data. Similar work has been done by 
crime commissions in various states and cities, and by 
committees of such organizations as the American Law 
Institute and the American Bar Association. A mass of 
pertinent facts is waiting for a master hand to pull the 
strings together. 

One suggestion in the field of law reform Wor Lp’s 
Work ventures to call to the attention of the Presi- 
dent’s commission. It appears on page 34. It is backed 
by the support of a number of able lawyers, and we 
believe it rests on solid ground. 


CONGRESS. While the problem of law enforcement 
has been occupying the attention of the President and 
taking him through a long list of names in his search 
for a commission which would have the public’s confi- 
dence, law enforcement has also come up in a curious 
way to Congress. The special session was called pri- 
marily to deal with farm relief and tariff readjustment. 
But in addition to action on these matters the Presi- 
dent urged action on a bill for reapportionment. This 
summons brought Congress face to face with the most 
basic of all law-enforcement questions—namely, the 
enforcement of Article I of the Constitution. 

The Constitution requires that every ten years, 
following the decennial census, Congress shall be so 
reapportioned as to give each state its proportionate 
number of members in the House of Representatives. 
Despite this express and unqualified dictum, no re- 
apportionment followed the census of 1920. Congress 
simply ignored that census; ignored it because certain 
members whose states were falling behind in popu- 
lation blocked every effort to effect a change. 

Year after year, since 1920, this anomalous situation 
has been permitted to continue, and as a result some 
remarkable things have happened. Great industrial 
states whose only sin it has been to grow too fast to 
please their more lethargic neighbors have been robbed 
of their rightful share of representation not only in 
Congress but in the Electoral College. Two Presidents 
and four Congresses have been elected on a wholly 
unconstitutional basis. At least twenty seats in Con- 
gress have been wrongfully allotted. And thirty million 
people, according to the estimate of the Commerce 
Committee of the Senate, have been partially dis- 
franchised by the failure of Congress to take action. 

The Committee was right when it declared: “‘So 
large a factor of misrepresentation is a travesty upon 
representative democracy, a flagrant mockery of con- 
stitutional equalities, an ugly hazard to domestic 
tranquillity, and an insufferable affront to victimized 
states.” 
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It is a curious exhibition of respect for law that Con- 
gress has given in continuing for eight years to flout 
the first article of the Constitution. 


AVIATION. On the same day that a committee of the 
Senate denounced the existing apportionment of the 
House of Representatives as iniquitous and destructive 
of the interests of great industrial states, a report came 





What we are witnessing is plainly the last phase in 
the emergence of aviation from its circus days into a 
solid business enterprise. One sign of the times is brisk 
trading in the securities of aviation companies. A few 
years ago an aviation stock would have been as much 
of a curiosity in Wall Street as the stock of Madame 
Tussaud’s Waxworks. To-day the securities of no less 
than twenty-three airplane companies are actively 


to Congress from the De- 
partment of Commerce on 
another phase of the recent 
industrial development of 
the country. This report 
dealt, not with seats in 
Congress but with the 
strides being made by our 
youngest industry. In 1928, 
the Department of Com- 
merce reported, the num- 
ber of airplanes built in 
the United States totaled 
4,364, as compared with 
1,995 the year before, and 
the daily flying distance 
systematically covered by 
mail and passenger services 
reached 50,000 miles. 

It is in plain homespun 
figures of this sort, rather 
than in spectacular dashes 
after headlines, that the 
real progress of aviation is 
being written. In a year’s 
time the shift in emphasis 
is unmistakable. Even the 
amateur who has never 
had a breathless spin in an 
antique plane at a county 
fair, to say nothing of a 
transatlantic flight at 
$2,000 a head, can scarcely 
fail to note a striking dif- 
ference between aviation 
news in 1928 and 1929. 

Last summer the talk 
was all of speed records, 
prize flights, spectacular 
stunts, or the honor of being 
the first blonde to be car- 
ried as excess baggage from 
X to Y. 

This year the talk is of 


THE DEAD HAND OF THE LAW 


Dead laws clutter the statute books of every 
community in the United States. 

New York has a law forbidding automobiles to 
turn a corner at a speed above a horse’s trot. Kansas 
has ‘a law about the destruction of grasshoppers. 
Norfolk, Virginia, has one hundred and sixty-five 
statutes regulating people when they wish to cross 
the street. 

Los Angeles has, or had until recently, an or- 
dinance forbidding street-car conductors to shoot 
jack rabbits from the platform of a moving car. 
Why? Because shooting jack rabbits from a moving 
car was once a problem in a primitive community. 

Out of the deliberations of city councils, state 
legislatures, and the Federal Congress in Washington 
comes an avalanche of forty thousand laws a year. 
Inevitably some of them grow old and out-of-date. 
Some of them are tacitly ignored. 

To President Hoover’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement we suggest that one of the major causes 
of lawlessness in the United States is what Charles 
Evans Hughes has called “ the prolixity, uncertainty, 
and confusion” of our legislative methods. We have 
piled up 2,400,000 laws without bothering to consider 
whether any of them are out of date. And this vast 
mass of undigested legislation in itself breeds law- 
lessness by encouraging people to set themselves 
above the law because they know that many laws 
are obsolete, and by deflecting the police from the 
business of preventing crime to the pursuit of 
technicalities. 

There are two moves which the President’s new 
commission can make to clear up this situation. Let 
it appeal to Congress and the state legislatures to go 
systematically through their books and discard the 
legislative rubbish they will find. Let it propose to 
Congress and the state legislatures that henceforth, 
in adopting new legislation, they put a reasonable 
time limit on each law, so that it automatically 
stands repealed at the end of twenty years, unless it 
has been reénacted before that time expires. 

It would be easy enough to keep good laws in 
force if this system were adopted. The useless laws, 
the foolish laws, laws enacted in some momentary 
burst of feeling that soon spent itself, could be 
allowed to go their way into oblivion. 


dealt in, every day, on the 
New York Curb and the 
Stock Exchange. 


BUSINESS. Aviation has 
come into its own as a mod- 
ern industry, but the good 
times which aviation now 
enjoys are widely shared. 
For the amazing phenome- 
non known to the world as 
American prosperity still 
continues and still puzzles 
those prophets who confi- 
dently predicted its demise. 

Here and there, to be 
sure, are some signs of a 
let-up. Building construc- 
tion is slightly off from 
construction in the same 
period a year ago. Lumber, 
leather, and certain grades 
of paper are sluggish by 
comparison with their 
movements in the first half 
of 1928. But on the other 
hand, surveying business 
as a whole, the Federal Re- 
serve Board reports that 
the output of factories and 
mines during the first three 
months of 1929 reached a 
new peak in the record of 
American industry. This 
optimistic verdict is sub- 
stantiated by the figures 
of the Standard Statistics 
Company of New York, 
showing such basic indus- 
tries as steel, oil, copper, 
and brass anywhere from 
98 to 131 per cent ahead 
of their business in 1928. 
The average gain for the 


more scientific tests of transatlantic travel routes 
by airplane and by dirigible; the development of 
airports; the improvements being made in safeguard- 
ing night flying and flying in heavy fogs; the financial 
and commercial importance of the new 32-hour 
“Night Transcontinental” service which was estab- 
lished on the first of May—a landmark in the history 
of aviation. 





whole field, according to these figures, is 32 per cent. 
This is traveling at a rapid pace. And despite skepti- 
cal predictions in certain quarters, there is no reason, 
in the authoritative opinion of the Committee on 
Recent Economic Changes—of which President Hoover 
is himself a member—why the pace should not be con- 
tinued and even accelerated. In fact, the Committee 
believes that at this date we have scarcely begun to 
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enjoy the prosperity which we can have with a 
sufficient amount of energy and foresight. 

It is an interesting thesis upon which Mr. Hoover 
and his distinguished colleagues base this opinion. 
Their survey, they declare, “‘has proved conclusively 
what has long been held theoretically to be true—that 
wants are almost insatiable; that one want satisfied 
makes way for another. The conclusion is that eco- 
nomically we have a boundless field before us; that 
there are new wants which will make way endlessly for 
newer wants, as fast as they are satisfied.” 

This may sound like heresy to old-fashioned econ- 
omists and like pandemonium to old-fashioned mor- 
alists who preached the doctrine of contentedness 
rather than the cultivation of “‘insatiable’’ desires. 

It is a shrewd theory, none the less, with a good deal 
of evidence to support it and an interesting test now 
being made of it in practice. 


THE MARKET. Despite the optimism of the Presi- 
dent’s committee regarding the future of American 
business, there is one point on which it voices certain 
doubts. This point is whether the prosperity of the 
country entirely warrants the superprosperity recently 
displayed in the stock market and whether speculation 
is not producing a stringency in credit. 

It sounds impossible and fantastic, but it is an 
actual fact that in 1928 the value of the securities 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange increased by 
$11,385,923,773. Enormous fortunes (not wholly on 
paper) have been made by insiders who had money 
with which to back their faith in a wide variety of 
stocks. And on the heels of the insiders has marched a 
vast army of amateurs who suddenly discovered what 
was going on, drew their savings from the banks, and 
hurried in to share the profits. To their consternation, 
these late comers now find the Federal Reserve Board 
stepping into the middle of the market and threaten- 
ing to upset the apple cart. 

Stripped of a great mass of secondary arguments 
which confuse the issue, the logic of the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s action turns upon three points: 1. Is 
speculation in the Stock Exchange diverting necessary 
funds from industry? 2. If so, is the Federal Reserve 
entitled to intervene? 3. If so, how is it to intervene? 

Each one of these three points is warmly and tire- 
lessly debated. Senator Capper, for example, declares 
that no less than fifteen billion dollars in credit are now 
“tied up, or soon will be, in Wall Street’s speculation- 
drunk stock market,” with the result that legitimate 
business cannot obtain the credit funds it needs. On 
the other hand, President E. H. H. Simmons, of the 
Stock Exchange, argues that while brokers’ loans 
have admittedly doubled in the past two years, the 
United States is so prosperous to-day that legitimate 
business “has more available capital than it knows 
what to do with.” 

When every foot of the ground is hotly contested by 
men who claim to have special knowledge of the situ- 
ation, and when there is no agreement among rival 
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experts even on plain facts, the man in the street will 
be wise to exercise due caution in entering the argu- 
ment. He will be even wiser to exercise due caution in 
entering the market on small margins. 

Where the drift of events will eventually take us 
no one knows to-day, but we shall probably find, be- 
fore we have finished with this story, that a situation 
has developed to which not even the experts can 
apply traditional precepts successfully. The spectacu- 
lar growth of investment trusts feeding new capital 
into the market, the stubborn continuation of a wave 
of unexampled prosperity in the United States, the 
encouragement of the investing habit on the part of 
the American public, the psychological effects of easy 
money in the greatest of all bull markets, and the 
development of what Col. Leonard Ayres has called a 
system of “invisible banking’’—loans outside of banks 
from corporations to traders for speculative purposes— 
may all have produced a situation for which no man 
at this moment has a precise and satisfactory measure. 


LATIN AMERICA. South of the Rio Grande, where 
the cactus grows, the Federal Reserve Board is un- 
known, and the goblin of stock-market speculation 
worries no one, there are brighter skies in at least two 
troubled quarters than have been witnessed in some 
time. 

In Mexico not only have the last embers of the 
March revolution been definitely stamped out, but 
encouraging signs suggest that on the ruins of this 
abortive movement the government may build a more 
solid peace with its own citizens. The problem most 
troublesome is, of course, the relations of the govern- 
ment with the Catholic Church. The Mexican Presi- 
dent took a promising step toward a solution of that 
problem when he absolved the Church of all responsi- 
bility for the late revolt and invited the Catholic 
clergy “to renew the exercise of their rites” under the 
laws of the nation—a statement promptly welcomed 
by Archbishop Leopold y Ruiz, senior prelate of the 
Church in Mexico, as “an evidence of good will” 
which justified high hopes of “‘a satisfactory solution.” 

Title to Church property and the registry of priests 
have been the two most vexing phases of the problem. 
There is good reason to believe that on both points an 
agreement was all but reached a year ago last March, 
although no news of it reached the press on that 
occasion. If this is true, chances for an agreement 
should be even brighter in the more favorable atmos- 
phere that exists to-day. 

Meantime, three thousand miles to the south of 
Mexico another question which has long been pro- 
nounced insoluble has at last been settled by negoti- 
ation. Chile surrenders Tacna and Peru abandons her 
claim to Arica, and the familiar hyphenated phrase 
of Tacna-Arica seems destined to disappear from the 
headlines altogether. 

A waste strip of land, four fifths desert, Tacna-Arica 
has been worth nothing to either Chile or Peru except 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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An Empire of Minerals is Supplementing 


an Empire of Wheat 


By ARTHUR HUNT CHUTE 


AZING at the map of Can- 
‘ ada where it merges off 

into the arctic blue, one 
sees the fringe of dream and vision. 
Other portions of this continent 
may have been subdued, but away 
to the northward there stretches 
a great lone land still listening to 
the everlasting whisper. 

J. B. Tyrrell, the explorer, 
camped once near the height of 
land where man had never been 
before. What was beyond? His 
wearied companion said, “Wait 
till to-morrow, then we'll see.” 
But Tyrrell could not wait. After 
climbing to the crest, suddenly 
there opened out before him a vast 
uncharted lake stretching into the 
mysteries of a virgin wilderness. 

Said the explorer, ‘I never knew 
the time yet when I was too tired 
to climb the next hill or the next 
mountain to see what was on the 
other side.” This spirit is expres-' 
sive of the new north, with its 
lure of “something lost behind 


the Ranges.” 
A stern and grim frontier is this 
that Canada has started out to 






conquer. What frightens the out- 
sider most is the thought of its 
terrific cold. But why fear? Isn’t 
this same cold the finest maker of 
men? 

A certain wag once referred to 
Canada as “a country several 
thousand miles long and an inch 
wide.” With the rolling back of 
her map the aptness of this remark 
is passing. An empire of minerals 
to the north supplementing an em- 
pire of wheat to the south is be- 
ginning to round out the economic 
system of the Dominion, to give 
depth and length to this new nation. 


—_. 


Canada’s Last Frontier 


In the Reindeer Lake country, 
far up at Chesterfield Inlet, along 
the merciless wind-swept barrens, 
across the subarctic prairies, down 
the Mackenzie, throughout | this 
whole northland there are signs 
of an awakening. 

After nearly three centuries of 
silence the realm of the fur trade 
is being disturbed by something 
more than the lone express from 


Athabaska. The airplane, the giant 
tractor, the snowmobile, and the 
advancing steel have been drafted 
into the service for a mighty as- 
sault upon our last great frontier. 

To get a broader view of this 
northward expansion one should 
have an eye to the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere as well as the Western. 

Our New World civilization may 
be said to extend roughly as far 
as the fifty-third parallel of north 
latitude. If you think that this is 
getting pretty well up into the blue, 
take a look at the map of Europe. 
You will probably be surprised to 
discover how much of the civiliza- 
tion there is well beyond our out- 
side limit. When skeptics voice 
doubts about the opening of Fort 
Churchill as a seaport for the prai- 
ries, it might not be amiss to re- 
mind them that the outlet for 
Archangel is seven degrees north 
of Hudson Strait, and yet this 
port of the White Sea is visited 
annually by more than eight hun- 
dred vessels. 

There are those who believe 
that our- map can be pushed back 
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The little group of cabins at Cranberry Portage looked like a metropolis to the men who, at 
forty below, built daily a mile and a half of Flin Flon Railroad over the frozen muskeg. 
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Rumbling wheels, where lately 
all was silence. Limestone River. 


as well as that of Europe. To this 
end the warfare is now on. 

Our pathfinders and our pio- 
neers have ceased to look westward; 
they have begun to look north- 
ward. The rise of International 
Nickel from a small company to a 
billion-dollar corporation is tan- 
gible evidence of what the new 
north can do for its chosen sons. 
Cases like this foster a faith in this 
last and hardest frontier, a faith 
that might express itself in the 
creed, “‘The harder the struggle 
the greater the prize.” 

Yesterday Edmonton and Prince 
Albert represented the jumping-oft 
places. There was supposed to be 
nothing beyond but “bushes with 
berries for the bears to eat.” Now 
the borders are being extended 
hundreds of miles from the Sas- 
katchewan to the Churchill. The 
editor of the Northern Miner, 
recently back from a flying patrol 


Husky dog teams blaze the paths 
the rails will follow. Red Lake. 


of the barrens, has returned preach- 
ing boldly that before another five 
years Canada’s front line will be 
in the arctic circle. 

Yesterday they were blazing the 
way for the Grand Trunk Pacific so 
far north that it was spoken of as 
“the line of the polar bear.” All 
the suburban sages had a fling at 
the folly of building this road. 
After the coming of the steel what 
do we find up there to-day? Hydro 
plants beside the roaring rivers, 
gold and silver mines with ceaseless 
clankings of the ore buckets, throb- 
bing paper mills detected from afar 
by tang of sulphites—everywhere 
throughout this recently despised 
area a rising tide of industry and 
commerce. 


From Pines to Chimneys 


Let the old-timer come back to 
the spot where he used to make a 
shakedown in the snow, and he will 
see a skyline of tall pines replaced 
by a skyline of tall chimneys. Over 
the trails reserved for moccasined 
feet and mushing dogs the horn of 
an ancient flivver is sounding; 
while, most wondrous of all, the 
flapper passes under the bright 
lights of a modern town sprung up 
by magic in a place where a couple 
of years ago the only visitants were 
the coyote, the ptarmigan, and 
the whisky jack. 

There is an amazing flux and 
change going on in the north to-day. 
To borrow from the felicitous 
phrase of Owen Wister, events have 











CNR 
Almost overnight, the Hudson Bay 
Railroad crossed Kettle Rapids. 


been flowing faster than the ink 
of the historian. 

The key to the westward march 
was the homesteader going forth 
for free land. The key to the north- 
ward movement is the whisper of 
gold and other metals. In her Pre- 
Cambrian shield Canada has a vast 
treasure house waiting to be un- 
locked by the energy and skill of 
man. 

The United States has built up 
her steel and copper industries from 
mining a strip of Pre-Cambrian not 
more than three per cent as large 
as the Pre-Cambrian area pos- 
sessed by her northern neighbor. 

Canada has only begun to ex- 
plore the fringes of the mining 
north. A few years ago the total 
output of her mines was valued at 
six million dollars. Last year the 
value of production had risen to 
270 millions. Judging from the 
rapid expansion there is reason to 
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expect that some day there may be 
a yield of a billion a year from the 
Canadian mining industry. 

Much of the railroad story of the 
north in the earlier stages was gath- 
ered up in the career of Sir Donald 
Mann. When a lad at schoal Don- 
ald’s favorite subject was geog- 
raphy, and all the driving power of 


his later life was engrossed in a _ 
stand-up fight with this topic. He 


was brought up for the Christian 
ministry but somehow slipped a 
cog, and at twenty-one he was 
foreman in a lumber camp. At 
twenty-five he was building rail- 
roads. 

On a construction gang in the 


Selkirk Mountains he met his 


future partner, Sir 
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first went west they produced 
that year only a few million bushels 
of wheat beyond the Lakes. Last 
year Canada produced more than 
half a billion bushels. Such prog- 
ress was enough to satisfy most 
of the old railroaders; but Donald 
Mann was reaching out for some- 
thing more, dreaming of yet an- 
other transcontinental based on 
an empire of minerals, not wheat. 

The vision of mineral wealth 
burst upon Canada with dramatic 
suddenness. The Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, under 
construction, was moving north 
into the clay belt, intended pri- 
marily as an agricultural road. The 
professors did not expect much here 





William Mackenzie 
(then minus the 
title). Each was com- 
plementary to the 
other—Mann the 
two-fisted builder, 
Mackenzie the as- 
tute financier. 

Their beginning 
was a railway out of 
Portage la Prairie, 
one hundred miles 
long, startingand 
ending nowhere, op- 
erated by thirteen 
men anda boy. From 
this modest effort their railroading, 
colonizing, mining, lumbering, and 
other ventures sprawled out over half 
a continent, until the initial jerk- 
water line had expanded into the 
great Canadian National Railway 
system of to-day, with its more 
than twenty-two thousand miles 
of track. 


Minerals, Not Wheat 





Great as were the achievements 
of Mackenzie and Mann, like Har- 
riman and Hill they did not come 
to see the full realization of their 
vision. 

Wheat was what made possible 
the Northwestern roads of the 
United States. It was the same in 
Canada. While Donald Mann was 
still building his lines, cars would 
come in filled with construction 
material, only to be swept out by 
the settlers and sent back loaded 
up with grain. The freight was 
there before the steel. 

Mr. D. B. Hanna, former presi- 
dent of the Canadian National, 
told me that when, as a lad, he 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Some of the most beautiful country in the far north 


is al Great Slave Lake and Little Buffalo River. 
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and on toward Hudson Bay, until 
at the present time the scouts and 
prospectors have penetrated even 
beyond the Arctic Circle into the 
haunts of the musk ox and the 
caribou. 

Showing how largely this newer 
industry bulks in the railway busi- 
ness of to-day, Canada’s predomi- 
nating freight tonnage for the past 
twelve months was derived not 
from agriculture but from mining. 


Charters Everywhere 


The Canadian Pacific Railway, 
running through the wheat belt 
in the south, had the initial ad- 
vantage. Those to the northward 
were thought to be badly handi- 
capped with the bulk of their mile- 
age in unproductive areas. Recent 
developments, however, are be- 
ginning to reverse all this. With 
pulp and power and minerals tilt- 
ing the balance northward, the 
once weak sister is being placed 
in a favorable position as to earn- 
ings, while it is beginning to look 
as if those who concentrated on the 
south were backing the wrong 
horse. 

To return to the dreams of Don- 
ald Mann. Far in the van this 
master builder seemed to have an 
uncanny sense of 
what was coming. 
Pushing through the 
Yellowhead, the fin- 
est pass in the Rock- 
ies, he arrived at the 
Pacific, while on 
the other side of the 
Rockies hisskirmish- 
ing parties might 
be found anywhere 
from the Mackenzie 
Basin to Labrador. 





Indian children at Fort Churchill look with wonder 
at the advancing march of a modern civilization. 


in the way of minerals. And then, 
to put at naught the theories of 
professors, the steam shovels, carv- 
ing out for the right of way, began 
to shoot up solid silver. Cobalt 
Camp became a name in history, 
followed swiftly by discoveries of 
gold at Porcupine and Kirkland 
Lake. 

Hundreds of millions came out of 
these new camps. The mining ex- 
pansion spread into Rouyn dis- 
trict of Quebec, on through the 
Pre-Cambrian area into Manitoba, 


To glance at 
Mann’s charters and 
concessions was to 
glimpse something 
of his imperial-mindedness. He had 
concessions for iron ore at Belcher 
Islands sufficient to offset all the 
iron in Minnesota; concessions on 
the Churchill and the Nelson 
enough to develop five million horse- 
power. To put this ore next to this 
potential power was a part of his 
wider plan. 


Everywhere Mann sent his 


scouts gathering the eternal char- 
ters. Charters in the Great Bear 
Lake for copper, charters down 
the Mackenzie for oil, charters in 




















British Columbia for gold, charters 
in Alberta for coal—these were 
some of the substantial facts on 
which he was basing his dream of 
a transcontinental of minerals. 

The hour of 1914 struck with Sir 
Donald Mann’s vast undertaking 
in mid-air, calling a halt even in 
the work of this tall master. 


Do and Dare 


The war and the hard years of 
reconstruction that followed fell 
heavily upon Canada’s young 
shoulders. For a time all vision 
vanished. The spirit of do and dare, 
the very breath of the frontier, was 
replaced by extremest caution. 
Then, after long hesitation, some- 
one took a chance, once more min- 
ing began to pick up, names like 
International Nickel and Consolli- 
dated Smelters rose upon the sky- 
line, and the north had again 
started to go forward. 

The dream of Sir Donald Mann, 
now handed on to others, is at last 
giving signs of becoming a reality, 
as a new transcontinental is be- 
ginning to loom up upon the North 
American horizon. 

The railway to Hudson Bay is 
the first step toward this new sys- 
tem. Once this Mediterranean of 
the north has been 
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the finest and fastest pieces of rail- 
road construction that has been 
put through in the Dominion. 
Much of the work was done 
against the terrific obstacles of a 
northern winter. Old-timers are 
fond of telling how Van Horne used 
to say, “Blow the top off that 
mountain!” We can match that 
demiurgic stuff to-day with a 
living example like that of Harry 
McLean, who laid his mile and a 
half of track each day over the 
frozen muskeg at forty below. 
McLean, builder of the Flin Flon 
line and one of the authentic prod- 
ucts of the new north, is out not 
to follow precedents but to make 
them. When he was cautioned that 
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railway line where on New Year’s 
Day there had been nothing but a 
frozen wilderness! 

The expedient of laying track 
over the frozen muskeg, with bal- 
lasting to be done later, was un- 
dertaken in order to get the heavy 
construction material in_ before 
spring thaw turned the muskeg into 
an impassable morass. This same 
innovation has been applied this 
season on the last lap of the Hud- 
son Bay Railway, which arrived 
at tidewater at Churchill at the 
end of March. Over this skeleton 
line will be rushed several hundred 
cars of heavy material for the ter- 
minals. The reconditioning of the 
road has kept on all through the 
spring, and the last 
spike of tihe com- 
pleted permanent 
way will probably be 
driven toward the 
end of July. 

While the Cana- 
dian National has 
been marching on 
toward Hudson Bay, 
the Canadian Pa- 
cific, never backward 
where progress beck- 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


When Nelson moved out to Churchill, a tractor hauled 
the entire town over practically impassable country. 





opened up to com- 
merce there will have 
to be a complete ori- 
entation in the trade 
routes. Already the 
Hudson Bay Rail- 
way is bringing about 
a reversal in the 
transportation com- 
plex of Canada. 
Those who formerly 
opposed the scheme 











are now fighting to 
get into the picture. 
With one new mine 
beyond The Pas pre- 
paring to handle a million tons of ore 
a year the traffic chiefs began to 
sing, “Somewhere a voice is call- 
ing’ —for that spells freight. 
Before the Hudson Bay Railway 
was completed it began to be ap- 
parent that while it might not 
serve the mineral area directly it 
was a means of making all the 
north country available to pros- 
pectors. As a result of this, the 
line to Flin Flon was started last 
year and completed in less than 
nine months. It is probably one of 








The Vermillion River was spanned and the last 
North American frontier retreated yet another step. 


it would be impossible to buck 
the cold with his construction 
gangs he replied, “‘There are no 
‘ifs’ about this proposition. We 
start to lay track to-morrow.” 
They started on the third of Jan- 
uary, with the thermometer so far 
below zero that it was out of sight. 
“Harry McLean will drive her till 
hell freezes,” said a walking boss, 
and from my own observation he 
sure did drive her. On the twenti- 
eth of March I went out in a train 
Cranberry Portage, over a 


to 


ons, has had scouts 
looking for a way 
into the new empire. 
In its projected two- 
million-dollar bridge across the 
Saskatchewan at Nipawin the line 
gives evidence of its northward 
trend. This year’s program of ex- 
pansion includes spurs to Island 
Falls and Rottenstone Lake. 


Peace River 


Last summer Mr. Beatty, presi- 
dent of the C. P. R., and a number 
of its directors visited the Peace 
River country and decided to take 
over the Alberta government lines 
in that area for twenty-six million 
dollars. Peace River contains the 
largest area of fertile land left in 
the Dominion. It has the territory 
and resources of what will probably 
evolve into a new and a great prov- 
ince. 

In order to prevent useless dupli- 
cation of railway effort in this area 
the Canadian National has decided 
to come in with the C. P. R. on 
an equal basis; and with the two 
great lines committed together it 
is assured that developments will 
be undertaken here on an exten- 
sive scale. 
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In the not distant future this 
mighty Peace River country must 
have an outlet to the Pacific. Now, 
with both systems codperating, 
there will be no danger of compe- 
tition for separate outlets. 


Joint Ownership 


One line to the coast to be used 
jointly will serve the purpose and 
will make for a lower rate structure 
than would be required for the 
larger and more extensive invest- 
ment of separate lines. 

A definite promise for the com- 
pletion of the North Eastern Rail- 
way from Stewart, on the Portland 
Canal, to the eastern boundary of 
the Peace River Block is prom- 
ised within five years in a bill re- 
cently introduced in the British 
Columbia legislature. The proposed 
main line would traverse northern 
British Columbia from tidewater 
to the eastern boundary of the 
province, and open up agricultural 
lands and mineral territory. 


Outlet for Coal 


Many of Mann’s former conces- 
sions are included in this area. A 
branch line from Fort Grahame to 
tap the mineralized region of the 
Ingenika district is a further pro- 
posal. There will also be a southerly 
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connection with the Canadian Na- 
tional. 

Turning to the Peace River 
country to the eastward, there is a 
still further line of advance, al- 
ready under way, in a branch be- 
tween Prince Albert and Lac La 
Biche on the Alberta and Great 
Waterways Railway. This link will 
establish an extensive and satis- 
factory market for the coal of west- 
ern Canada. 

When the Lac La Biche exten- 
sion is completed, and the terminus 
of the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario is at tidewater at James 
Bay, an answer will be given as to 
how to get coal to Ontario from 
Alberta so that it will be in a posi- 
tion to compete commercially with 
outside coal. 


Saving Mileage 


It might also be pointed out 
that getting coal from Alberta 
over this short route to Hudson 
Bay may be a forward step in the 
commercialization of the iron ores 
of Belcher Islands and the develop- 
ment of adjacent galena ores. 

There are large possibilities for 
freight from natural resources 
throughout the entire length of the 
Lac La Biche extension, for upon 
its completion Peace River will be 
as favorably situated as the other 





provinces in regard to an outlet 
to Hudson Bay. With this highway 
established, the transport mileage 
saved from all western points will 
be practically the distance from 
Port Arthur, at the head of the 
Lakes, to Montreal. 


Showing Profits 


In a report of one of the leading 
engineers on location, we read: 
“After the Hudson Bay Railway 
has been completed there will be a 
period during which the problem 
of the commercial navigation of the 
straits is being worked out, so 
that the railway will be operated 
at a loss if solely depending upon 
export trade. If the Lac La Biche 
extension is operating during this 
period a deficit may be changed to 
a surplus by the industrialization 
of the northern parts of western 
provinces, and further by the de- 
velopment of local and interprovin- 
cial trade.” 


A New Front Line 


Beyond expanding branch-line 
projects there looms the possi- 
bility that their northern terminals 
may ultimately be joined piece by 
piece in an east and west direction 
so as to present an entirely new 
front line to the railroad systems 
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COURTESY CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 








The bridge at Manitou Rapids. The Hudson Bay Railroad has already changed Canada’s transpor- 
tation system, and it may eventually bring a reversal of the historic trade routes of the world. 
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of this continent. This new front 
line would extend from Churchill 
Harbor on Hudson Bay overland 
to the town of Stewart on the 
Canadian side of the Alaskan Pan- 
handle. 


American Capital 


To the uninformed this may 
sound like a startling project. But 
Sir Donald Mann’s dream of a 
transcontinental based on miner- 
als, in light of recent developments, 
seems no more unreasonable than 
that former dream of Jim Hill’s of 
a transcontinental based on an 
empire of wheat. 

Americans are coming into the 
picture more and more by the in- 
vestment of capital. Beyond this 
field of investment American eyes 
are turning northward to their own 
possessions. Among the railroad 
visions of the future is that of a 
direct overland communication be- 
tween the United States and 
Alaska, a possible route being from 
St. Paul, Minnesota, to Hudson 
Hope in Alberta, thence via the 
Peace River or the Pine River Pass 
into Alaska. 

Mining wealth is at the back of 
all this dreaming. Few are aware 
of the rapid rise of this metal age. 
K. C. Leith makes the astounding 
statement that more minerals have 
been produced and used in the past 
twenty-five years than in all pre- 
ceding time. 

Here is the clue to the anxious 
and feverish interest of the capital- 
ist and the industrialist in the new 
north. With an ever increasing de- 
mand for base metals, eyes are 
naturally turned on the area of 
increasing supply. 


The Northwest Passage 


Samuel Hearne found the Cop- 
permine a century and a half ago. 
At the time of discovery it ap- 
peared as impractical as though it 
were on the planet Mars. But man’s 
conquests are wiping out that word 
“accessible,” and a new spirit 
is beginning to arise with a faith 
that wherever there is wealth in 
the north that wealth is worth 
going after. 

A wider aspect of this new trans- 
continental would be its bearing 
upon the fast route to the Orient. 
Circumnavigators of the future, 
whether by air, or land, or water, 
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When drifted snow is heavy on the ground and the line becomes impassable, 
the railroad man is forced to give way to the dog team—or the airplane. 


will be inclined to follow the high 
latitudes for the shorter and the 
quicker courses. 

Captain Sir Hubert Wilkins in 
his recent brilliant flight along the 
rim of the Arctic has once more 
focused attention upon the North- 
west Passage. In blazing a trail 
along the northern skyways he 
has again turned our minds to that 
quest of ancient navigators—the 
short road to Cathay. 


New Trade Routes 


From England to the Far East 
is 16,000 miles by Suez; by Hud- 
son Bay it could be cut to 8,600 
miles. Canada already has the 
shortest way to the Orient, and 
now it may be reduced again. Dur- 
ing the open season this new north- 
erly course will cut off nearly 2,500 
miles from the rail and ocean 
route between Europe and the 
Orient. 

Comparing the present route 
with that proposed, the approxi- 
mate figures in land miles are as 
follows: 


Via St. Lawrence and Vancouver 
Liverpool to Montreal 
Montreal to Vancouver 
Vancouver to Yokohama 


3,300 
2,900 
4,900 


11,100 
Via Hudson Bay and Stewart 
Liverpool to Churchill 
Churchill to Stewart 
Stewart to Yokohama 


For those who are inclined to mix 
a little imagination with the traffic 
concepts of the future, these figures 
speak for themselves. 

Rearranging the trade routes of 
the world is a daring undertaking; 
the law of inertia is all against it. 
But the dream edge of the map is 
in no way a respecter of established 
thinking. 

They used to say that Jim Hill 
lived in a realm more fabulous than 
the Arabian Nights. Talking with 
some of his successors in the north, 
like Harry McLean, one is in- 
clined to believe that railroading 
and romantic vision are even yet 
akin. 

You sit in a box car with a con- 
struction gang, beyond the last 
crossing of the Nelson, and find the 
roughnecks are sincere and filled 
with vision. Perhaps you think that 
theirs is merely bunk-house chatte;z, 
but it really isn’t and you begin 
to grow respectful later on when 
you discover hard-headed directors 
moving in to make these dreams 
come true. 


Where Dreams Come True 


On more than one occasion the 
Hudson Bay Railway has been 
spoken of as “the end of the 
steel.”” Perhaps we will soon come 
to think of this present ultima 
Thule, not only as an ending but 
also as a new beginning for the 
development of territories hereto- 
fore untouched by the advance of 
modern civilization. 
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NEW GAS FOR STOCK BALLOONS 


Unprecedented Craze for Common Stocks Supports Continuous Bull Market 


By ARTHUR S. DEWING 





LOSE to the Maine-New Hampshire 
Ff border isa village which, settled before 
1640, was at one time industrially pros- 
perous with its four factories; its broad 
<r fi streets are adorned by substantial 
—— Colonial houses and well-kept lawns. 
Now every factory is closed, old men walk leisurely 
down the street, and a few unkempt French Cana- 
dians, the remnant remaining since the shoe plant 
closed, squat lazily in front of a dirty pool room. 

While I was waiting for a bus a couple of months 
ago an old man stepped up to me, nodded, and began 
the following conversation. 

“‘What do you think of the market?” 

“Market?” I said. “‘What market?” 

“Why, the stock market.” 

I parried that I knew very little about the stock 
market and that very little was somewhat disconcert- 
ing. He looked at me a moment. Evidently he had 
presumed that because I came from the city I must be 
market wise—a reasonable presumption at a time 
when market wisdom is widespread and popular. 

He asked me what I thought of the common stock 
of a certain paper and power company. It happened 
that I thought very well of this particular common 
stock, and I must have appeared unusu- 
ally intelligent about it. ‘‘ There!” he said. 
“I am carrying ten shares, and I guess 
it’s a good one.” 

“And why are you doing this?” I in- 
quired. 

“Because I guess it’s going up. I’ve got 
others too,” he said. ‘I came down to get 
the paper to see how the market did to- 
day.” Then he mentioned having six of 
the most highly speculative securities 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
It appeared that he had been left high 
and dry as industry left his town, and a 
year ago he had taken his lifetime savings 
from the local bank and bought these 
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seven common stocks. He had a very uncertain idea as 
to what they yielded in dividends but a clear idea of the 
profits he should make as his favorites rose in price. 

This is an accurate account of a casual occurrence 
in northern New England. It could be repeated from 
Maine to California, from Michigan to Arizona. The 
speculations of this industrial derelict of a Maine 
village are typical of the great speculative mania which 
has engulfed the American public. I say ‘‘ American 
public” advisedly. The president of the great railroad 
and the village derelict have been, and still are, play- 
ing the same great game. And why? 

Periodically in the world history great waves of 
speculation have enwrapped the populace. The Greek 
merchants in the time of Nicias speculated in the wheat 
ships from the Bosphorus; the desolate youths who 
infested the Baths of Caracalla speculated in the grain 
trade from Egypt. Almost exactly two hundred years 
ago all England was engrossed in a gigantic specula- 
tion in the conversion of government securities under 
the charter of the South Sea Company. History dis- 
closes that periodic outbursts of popular speculation 
are as age-old as organized business. 

But the present upward trend of security prices, 
with the accompanying popular participation in specu- 
lation, differs in certain important re- 
spects from previous speculative booms. 
Not that history does not repeat itself; 
but that each repetition, although of the 
same genus, is of a different species. 

The present bull market differs con- 
spicuously from its predecessors in that 
it is out of step with the so-called busi- 
ness cycle. Long ago economists observed 
that the pulse of business activity was 
analogous to great movements of a cyclic 
order—stagnation, even paralysis, fol- 
lowed by increased activity culminating 
in a boom. And the boom was followed 
by a crash and then stagnation again. As 
general business swings upward on one of 
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these cycles, prices, profits, interest rates, wages, 
and finally rents rise. This is the ordinary succes- 
sion that has occurred and reoccurred during the 
past century and more of business history. With the 
increase of profits stock prices go up—and up and up, 
quite beyond the justification of actual profits. This 
is the top of the boom, the meridian of million-share 
days, of twenty per cent call money, “highest ever”’ 
sales of stock-exchange seats, untrammeled optimism, 
and widespread participation of the general public in 
stock speculation. 

But the present bull market is not the climax of 
rising prices. The wholesale prices of many com- 
modities are below the level of 1923; some are even as 
low as the corresponding prices of 1913. There is no 
unusual demand for any of the standard raw and semi- 
manufactured materials—steel, wheat, leather, cement, 
rubber, and paper, for example—nor are the articles of 
daily consumption unusually costly or difficult to ob- 
tain. And this is true whether we seek to buy a pound 
of sugar or an eight-cylinder automobile. It would 
appear, therefore, that there must be some important 
and perhaps fundamental explanation that sets the 
present mania for speculation off from its historical 
analogues. There is such an explanation, or rather an 
explanation based on at least two very important 
circumstances. 

Stock prices have risen steadily and with only 
slight recessions from the autumn of 1925 tothe present 
time because the public has embraced a new theory of 
security valuation; and the public has developed a 
new attitude of mind toward its banking system. Each 
of these factors is so important, in a sense so revolu- 
tionary, that the resulting bu!l movement cannot be 
understood without assigning to each its full signifi- 
cance. 

Much has been written concerning financial con- 
ditions in this country, much about the economic posi- 
tion of impoverished Europe, and much about the 
fundamental strength of industrial America. But no 
one or all of these observations, true as each may be, 
can adequately explain the strength of the security 
market. The principal explanation is to be found 
in the subjective attitude of people toward security 
values, on the one hand, and the subjective attitude 
of the people toward their banking system, on the 
other. These circumstances are worthy of careful 
study. 

In the ancient days before the World War—and 
this was true in large measure also down to 1925— 
investors large and small believed that bonds stood for 
safety and security, wakeless nights, and honey cakes 
for declining years. Common stocks stood for inse- 
curity, wide fluctuations in market price, sleepless 
nights, and the nervous tension of the stock-exchange 
gambler. With this 
presumption in 
mind the security 
buyer held a kind 
of traditional, 
time-bound meas- 
ure of value before 
his consciousness. 

He maintained a 
preconception 
that bonds were 


most secure and yielded the lowest income, that pre- 
ferred shares were more risky but yielded a higher 
income. The latter were the “business man’s invest- 
ment” and might be purchased solely for their liberal 
yield, provided the investor and his heirs had other 
sources of revenue to provide for the bread and 
butter of life. 

Finally, if the investor was endowed with ample 
means and a gambler’s instincts, he might purchase 
common stocks and participate, for a time at least, in 


‘their liberal returns. They were risky; but this risk 


was accompanied by large yield, which fluctuated with 
the varying fortunes of the business. As late as October, 
1926, a random selection of high and medium grade 
bonds gave the investor a return of 5.31 per cent, a 
corresponding list of preferred shares a return of 6.05 
per cent, and a carefully selected list of well-known, 
dividend-paying common stocks a yield of 7.27 per 
cent. 

In brief, until very recent years common stocks 
commanded a market price based on the presumption 
that a common-stock investor could be induced to buy 
a security, subject to the chance of ill fortune, only if 
the apparent return was large. 

The present bull market is based on a radical change 
of point of view toward common stocks. This change 
has arisen from a growing consciousness that, while 
common stocks entail the risk of loss of income, they 
also entail the chance of gain. This is a very important 
change of front on the part of the ordinary investor. 
Heretofore a salesman endeavoring to interest a pro- 
spective customer in a bond has stressed to the fullest 
the heavy chance that a stockholder would lose 
both income and principal if he bought common 
stocks; the bond salesman never pointed out that he 
might also increase his income and principal. But inside 
of the past ten years—partly as a result of statistical 
studies bearing on common-stock investments, partly 
as a result of the growing consciousness that this 
is a “great” country and that common-stock owners 
profit most by its increasing wealth, and partly be- 
cause the investor has come to believe that stocks can 
somehow offset a possible decline in the purchasing 
power of gold—the ordinary investor has forsaken 
bonds and bought stocks. 

With this change of front on the part of investors 
has come a new consciousness of value. Heretofore the 
market price of a common stock had to be gauged on 
an income yield more liberal than that of bonds; now 
a good common stock may yield a return even less than 
Liberty Bonds, provided its soundness is sufficiently 
outstanding and its goodness sufficiently advertised. 

An example will illustrate this. As late as 1926 a 
well-known fire-insurance company paid dividends of 
$20 a year per share. The insurance business is risky. 

Periodically con- 
flagrations devas- 
tate cities and 
extinguish the ac- 
cumulated profits 
of years; divi- 
dends must be 
cut; sometimes 
even the depleted 
surplus must be 
replenished by 
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these uncertainties, the investor valued these shares 
at approximately $400. At this quotation the yield 
to the investor was almost 5 per cent. Since that 
time the fire-insurance business has been bad; in 
fact, even old-line companies have lost money on the 
underwriting business. The investments of the com- 
pany in question are almost entirely bonds, so that 
there is little covert appreciation in its investment 
portfolio. It still pays $20 a share. Yet due to wide- 


spread propaganda by stock salesmen that insurance- 


stocks are ‘‘a good investment” in the long run, the 
market price has risen to over $1,100 a share, at which 
price it pays the investor less than 2 per cent. 

The stock itself, as regards the value of the com- 
pany’s assets, the goodwill of the business, and the 
yield to the stockholder, is little better than in 1926; 
yet a new standard of values has reappraised this stock 
at nearly three times its former value. 

There are other equally important considerations, 
of which more will be said presently; but it is at once 
obvious that the demand for common stocks has 
greatly increased as a result of this new point of view. 
Investors, heretofore only bond buyers, now compete 
with the old-time common-stock speculators for the 
identical goods. The investor tries to set himself off 
from the plebeian herd of speculators by deluding him- 
self into thinking that he is buying for the long pull, 
whereas the speculator buys for a quick profit. But 
the substance of the thing is that an enormous new 
demand has been created for common stocks. 

To meet this demand there has been no correspond- 
ing new supply. With the exception of those few cor- 
porations which have taken the occasion to sell new 
stock in order to pay off bonds, there has been very 
little absolutely new common stock brought out in 
the past three or four years. There have been many 
“splits,” in which one old share has been divided into 
two or three or ten new shares. But this process of 
internal multiplication has not added in the least to 
the total supply of common stocks. The reason is that 
business in general has not been sufficiently prosperous 
to justify corporation officials in asking the public for 
new funds. 

Two other allied circumstances have also increased 
the demand for common stocks without a correspond- 
ing increase in the available supply. One is the in- 
creasing prevalence of investment trusts. These trusts, 
in order to sell their shares to the public, purchase and 
withdraw from the market the same standard stock- 
exchange common stocks which the new consciousness 
of the investor has taught him to be good stocks. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of well-known standard listed 
common stocks are now locked up in the strong boxes 
of these investment trusts. They have merely got in 
step with the trend! 

The other allied circumstance is the increasing de- 
mand on the part of one corporation for the shares of 
some other corporation with which a community of 
interest may be established. A steel corporation, wish- 
ing to join hands with a steel-car works, buys a small 
stock interest and puts it away; conversely, the steel- 
car works, wishing to establish friendly relations with 
its principal source of raw material, buys an interest 
in the steel works. An automobile company buys a 
large interest in a body manufactory; a manufacturer 


assessing all the stockholders. Being conscious of 





of shoes acquires an interest in a leather company; 
an electrical-equipment organization or an aluminum 
company buys an interest in a power company. 
Instances might be multiplied indefinitely, but the 
net result is the increased demand for common stocks 
from sources independent of the ordinary investor. 

Whether we discuss cabbages or kings, cucumbers 
or common stocks, the inevitable result of an increase 
of demand without a corresponding increase of supply 
is a rise in price. And that is exactly what has been 
taking place in the common-stock market during the 
past few years. Objectively we call this reéstablish- 
ment of a balance between demand and supply a bull 
market. But this is not all. Side by side with this re- 
adjustment of balance between demand and supply, 
there has been going on an important revision of 
psychological values. This, too, has had a momentous 
influence on market prices. 

This revaluation of the risks involved in the owner- 
ship of common stocks has been accompanied by a re- 
valuation of the relation between the earnings of a 
corporation and the money price of its stock. The value 
of any corporate security obviously lies in the earn- 
ings of the corporation for which it stands. When the 
investor buys the shares of a corporation he does not 
buy an undivided interest in land, equipment, ac- 
counts, and inventories. These are means to an end, 
and the end is so to conduct a going business that re- 
ceipts, after allowing for the wastages of the business, 
exceed expenditures. This excess is the profits. 

And it is as joint heir to the profits that the stock- 
holder stands, rather than as joint owner of the ma- 
terial equipment of the business. This distinction is 
hard to perceive by one steeped in the dogma of ma- 
terial things, but it is the gospel of the disillusioned 
business world of the present time. 

But if the essential value of common stocks lies in 
the earnings, actual and possible, of the corporations 
issuing them, the problem to the investor as to what 
to buy becomes difficult; for he has no objective stand- 
ard. He must construct for himself a yardstick, as it 
were, to translate earnings per share into price per 
share. If last year the corporation with a hundred 
thousand shares outstanding earned a million dollars, 
after all the customary allowances, it would have 
earned at the rate of ten dollars a share. But what is 
such a share worth? Or, to phrase it differently, how 
much would the prospective investor pay for the 
privilege of receiving, provided the directors care to 
pay it out in dividends, $10 a year? 

If the investor thought the continuation of these 
earnings doubtful, he might require a one-to-ten 
ratio between earnings and price; in such a case he 
would value a single share of stock at $100. If he con- 
sidered the business risky and unstable, subject to 
sudden and violent fluctuations, he might require a 
one-to-five ratio; the stock would then have a market 
value of $50. Again, the investor might see visions of 
an ever wider market for the corporation’s products, 
accompanied by a constantly increasing rate of earn- 
ings. Under these circumstances he would be content 
to recognize a ratio between the present earnings of 
the corporation and the market price of its stock 
as one to twenty; and the price of the stock would 
become $200 a share. 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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TALKING FROM THE SKY 


Sensational Achievements With the Radio Telephone 
Bring Added Safety to Flying 


LITTLE black box, hardly 
A more than a foot square 

and two inches | thick, 
weighing about twenty-six pounds, 
placed somewhere behind the 
pilot’s seat in the tail of a mail 
plane; another small box of about 
the same weight somewhere up 
forward; and a short metal tube 
sticking up above the wings and 
body—these, with a power plant 
and a few odds and ends assembled 
during recent months, constitute 
the black magic that enables avia- 
tion to announce what is perhaps 
its greatest step forward since first 
man learned to. fly. 

As you sit in a comfortable chair 
and read that conversations are 
now successfully being carried on 
by radio from plane to plane and 
between plane and ground, the 
information may not seem particu- 
larly impressive. But when flying 
across the great mountain ranges of 
the continent, quick knowledge of 
weather becomes vital. 


Diving Through Clouds 


I heard of a tri-motored passen- 
ger plane recently caught in a blind 
fog in mountains only a few miles 
from its landing field. Through a 
hole in the clouds the pilot caught 
sight of a railroad track, with an 
edge of fog above it that indicated a 
ceiling of perhaps a hundred feet. 
Instantly he put the big plane into 
a dive—to the consternation of his 
passengers, who thought they were 
going to crash—leveled out close 
to the ground above the tracks, 
and made the airport safely. It 
was a_ hairbreadth escape, _re- 
counted to illustrate the pilot’s 
skill and daring. To me it was even 
more impressive as showing the 
conditions that long-distance air 
travelers face to-day; conditions 
that will continue, incidentally, 
for some time to come, because 
radiophone equipment is only just 
now becoming available and will 
take some months to install, even 
on the most advanced air lines. 


By MYRON M. STEARNS 


Two things interfere with full 
realization of the far-reaching value 
of the new development. The first 
is lack of knowledge concerning 
the life-and-death importance of 
weather changes to aviators. For 
example, last winter an air-mail 
pilot of unquestioned skill was 
caught by fog that unexpectedly 
blew in across his route. Trying to 
find his way through the smother, 








Pilot T. E. Allen wearing the clev- 
erly devised telephone mouthpiece. 


he crashed full speed into an almost 
level plain; his ship burst into 
flames, the mail sacks formed part 
of his funeral pyre. Most people 
can’t yet see how a thing like that 
can happen, but any airman can. 

The second reason is this: 
So much has been said and written 
about radiophony that few people 
have realized that it has never yet 
been carried beyond the experi- 
mental stage. You may be one of 
those who heard over the radio 
the inauguration of President 
Hoover described from the air. It is 
hard to realize that such a perform- 
ance differs from successful use of 
radiophones for ordinary purposes 
of commercial aviation almost as 
much as the Wrights’ first success- 
ful flying machine differed from the 
latest mail plane. 


Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the Arctic 
explorer, tells in one of his books of 
showing field glasses to Eskimos. 
They were not surprised in the 
least! Through the field glasses 
they could see caribou invisible to 
the naked eye. But that was noth- 
ing; the caribou were straight 
ahead. Their own medicine men, 
they gravely assured the explorer, 
could see caribou on the other side 
of a mountain! Because we took 
the radiophone for granted before it 
arrived, its actual development 
fails to impress. 


Radio Beacons 


Using a trailing wire from 150 to 
250 feet long, weighted at the bot- 
tom with a lead fish, both Army and 
Navy experimenters have been 
able for some time to talk from the 
air to specific points. So the public 
decided that telephoning from air- 
craft could be added to the list of 
modern achievements, along with 
the steam engine and the electric 
sewing machine. 

The radio beacon is another 
modern development. First tried in 
1916, it has already seen more than 
eight years of marine use. Recently 
it has been adapted for aeronautics, 
with three stations—at Hadley 
Field, N. J., Bellefonte, Pa., and 
Cleveland—already in successful 
use and a fourth station, at 
Chicago, ready to go on in July. 
The radio beacon sends out a series 
of dot-dashes into one field, and a 
series of dash-dots into an adjacent 
field; along the line of the air route 
the two interlock to form continu- 
ous dashes. With a light receiving 
set and ear phones, a pilot can tell 
at once when he gets off his course, 
and whether he is to right or left 
of it. Still, that is not conversation; 
it gives him no fresh word of the 
weather ahead. 

Reception of radio messages on a 
plane and transmission of messages 
in code—wireless telegraphy—are 
also different from radiophony. 
The reception and transmission of 
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Last February, three men flying this plane over the Ruby Mountains in 
Nevada were forced down in the valley below and lost for thirty-six hours. 
The radio telephone eliminates the possibility of any missing planes. 


code in a plane is simple, particu- 
larly when a trailing wire is permis- 
sible. Also, where specific distances 
are not required—where, that is, 
the message is merely broadcast to 
any station that may pick it up— 
the problem is simpler. The ordi- 
nary commercial aviation company 
must transmit messages only over 
limited distances, to particular 
stations ustially not more than 150 
miles away. Landing fields on a 
commercial route are only 200 or 
300 miles apart. A greater distance 
than that cuts down the profits of 
the line, because additional gasoline 
must be carried in place of pay 
load. Gasoline weighs nearly seven 
pounds a gallon; a_ tri-motored 
plane often uses almost a gallon a 
mile. That means a commercial 
plane must give up 500 pounds or so 
of pay load for every additional 
hundred miles between stations. 


In Constant Touch 


Accordingly, a commercial air- 
transport company’s problem is 
to keep the plane in continual touch 
with airports not more than 150 
miles away, picking up the one 
ahead before losing contact with 
the one behind. 

Recently the 


Federal Radio 


Commission tentatively set apart 
64 wave-length channels for aero- 
nautical use. Almost at once the 
leading air-transport companies set 


themselves to solve the problem of 
maintaining constant communi- 
cation with planes in the air. 
Operating from Florida to the 
islands of the Caribbean and Pan- 
ama, Pan-American Airways have 
worked out a combination phone- 
and-code communication, using a 
looped antenna in place of a trailing 
wire. Under the peculiar conditions 
of air-over-water transportation 
that they encounter, it gives prom- 
ise of producing excellent results. 

National Air Transport, flying 
mail from New Jersey and Texas to 
Chicago, is elaborating a system 
that calls for long-wave reception 
in the plane and short-wave trans- 
mission from plane to near-by 
stations. This has the great ad- 
vantage of being able to use the 
weather-reporting system already 
being installed by the Department 
of Commerce Airways Division, 
under Captain Hingsburg, as an aid 
to air navigation. The government 
service, which includes weather- 
broadcasting stations and the direc- 
tive radio beacons already referred 
to, is open to all users of civil air- 
ways, both private and commercial, 
twenty-four hours a day. It in itself 
marks a long step forward in the 
protection of life and property for 
the flying public. 

Transcontinental Air Transport, 
planning to start a combination 
air-and-mail service between New 
York and Los Angeles some time 
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this summer, is also planning on 
utilization of government trans- 
mission of weather reports. 

While the frequencies used by 
the government services lie in the 
intermediate bands which require 
powerful transmitters, the high 
power of the government equip- 
ment insures its operation over the 
necessary distances. 

Universal Air Lines, Western 
Air Express, the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Western Elec- 
tric, and other companies have 
all instituted within the past year 
experiments calculated to further 
the advance of this or that phase of 
continuous communication with 
aircraft. 


Code Is Too Slow 


From an experimental plane of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
flying over northern New Jersey, 
conversations were held between 
newspaper reporters in the plane 
and editors in New York City. 
Communication was by radio on 
two different wave lengths between 
the plane and the Laboratories’ 
radio station, thence by Bell tele- 
phone lines to the various news- 
papers. 

Finally along comes the Boeing 
Air Transport, flying mail from 
Chicago to San Francisco and 
from Los Angeles to Seattle, 
with the announcement that their 
experimental work has been so 
successful that as soon as they can 
install the new equipment all their 
planes will be able to talk continu- 
ously with the ground stations and, 
as far as necessary, with one an- 
other as well. 

The story of their achievement 
gives a picture of the entire radio- 
phone situation. It was a little over 
a year ago, in March, 1928, that 
the Boeing company decided to try 
to establish continuous communica- 
tion between all their planes and 
the ground. Experimental work 
began during the summer. 

Code communication—wireless 
telegraphy—was ruled out at the 
beginning, as being too slow. A 
plane in flight travels 150 or more 
feet a second..The most skilled 
telegraph operators, working under 
perfect conditions, can send only 
forty words a minute. The Navy 
has found that the average rate, 
for commercial operations, but 
ten words a minute. When a plane 











pilot is hunting in the mountains 
for a landing field below the clouds, 
even the most rapid telegraphy is 
almost hopelessly slow. Also, it 
requires a separate operator on the 
plane; the pilot must be free to 
give all his attention, under hazard- 
ous conditions, to his airship. 
Telephony begins with a speed of 
75 or more words a minute, and in 
emergencies a rate of 200 can be 
reached. 

Last spring one of the Boeing 
experimental planes equipped with 
a radiophone was forced down near 
Sacramento by engine trouble. 
It was about 800 feet above the 
ground. As soon as the motor 
stopped an immediate descent was 
necessary. The electric power for 
the transmitter on this particular 
ship was furnished by a wind- 
driven generator; there was a 
lapse of only about five seconds 
before the plane lost the gliding 
speed necessary to operate it. But 
that short interval was long enough 
for the pilot to report to Oakland: 
“Motor trouble. Landing in a field 
just southwest of Sacramento.” 
With code transmission no mes- 
sage at all would have been 
possible. 


Frequency Problems 


Present airplane operating condi- 
tions show an average of one forced 
landing due to mechanical trouble 
for every 35,000 miles flown. 
Scheduled flights over regular 
routes in this country now total 
more than 40,000 miles a day. 
Every day, in other words, a plane 
is forced down with motor trouble 
somewhere along the American air 
lines. 

Following the determination not 
to rely on code came the question 
of frequency. Which of the sixty- 
four channels set aside for aero- 
nautical use would prove best for 
aircraft radiophony? Nobody knew. 
Yet everybody knew that some, at 
least, of the different wave lengths 
were, under certain conditions, 
almost useless. The majority of the 
allocated frequencies were in the 
short-wave field—between 50 and 
180 meters. Then there was an 
intermediate band, lying between 
950 and 1,050 meters. 

Long-wave transmission, such 
as the 1,000-meter band neces- 
sitates, is generally considered im- 
practicable from an airplane. It 


TALKING FROM THE SKY 


requires greater electrical power, 
which means far greater weight in 
equipment, than does short-wave 
transmission. On the ground, it 
means an additional expense of ten 
to twenty thousand dollars a sta- 
tion. Also, there is the disadvantage 
of high towers, which are dangerous 
around an airport. If placed at a 














A visualization of the practical ap- 
plication of Boeing radio telephone. 


distance from the field they involve 
the handicap of remote control. 

The Boeing engineers decided 
that for company use short-wave 
transmission in both directions, 
from ground to plane and from 
plane to ground, would be pref- 
erable to anything else. 
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They set up a transmitter at 
Seattle. They put a _ receiving 
set in an automobile. At intervals 
of five miles, up to 150 miles out, 
they tried out different wave 
lengths. Whenever they failed to 
“get through” at any given dis- 
tance they discarded that particu- 
lar channel. Soon they had found a 
wave length that came in perfectly 
all the way along. 

Then they put a receiver in a 
plane. Fifty, a hundred, two hun- 
dred feet above the ground—not a 
sound. Three hundred feet up, 
all of a sudden, the voice came 
in. But behind hills, and in 
various other areas, the receiver 
would get nothing. The voice would 
not “‘get down” in the lower air 
levels, although on the ground, 
and in air levels lying like fog 
across the tops of the hills, the 
wave length would function per- 
fectly. Such frequencies, totally 
unsuitable in the present state of 
knowledge for aircraft radiophony, 
had to be discarded. 

There were also “skip frequen- 
cies” that would be all right at 
some points but inaudible in areas 
between. After the experiments 
had been transferred to the trans- 
continental line, between Oakland 
and Salt Lake City, a plane, forced 
down just behind the Berkeley 
Hills, less than ten miles from its 
home airport, could not be heard 
at the Oakland receiving station, 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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A Boeing plane with radio telephone installed. Note simplicity of the visi- 
ble equipment. Only the antenna and wire to the tail of the plane are seen. 





HEN the special session of Con- 
gress winds up the President will 
find himself with more embarrass- 
ing and perplexing problems on 
EN his hands than he had any inkling 
of when he issued the call. He 
may have discounted the fact that a new tariff bill 
devised by an ineffectual and wholly politically 
minded tariff commission would please no one in 
particular and would give the Democrats a glorious 
opportunity for attack. He may also have dis- 
counted the worries that were bound to burden 
him in the vastly intricate matter of 
farm relief, but it was not until the 
special session was well under 





that his preélection prom- 
ises had foisted upon 

him something in , 
the nature of a | 
hideous nightmare. 
He did not foresee 
the demoralization 
of the wheat mar- 
ket, with a huge 
carry-over from last 
year’s crop that for- 
eign buyers would 
refuse to bid on at a 
time when the begin- 


way that he fully realized 4 
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facts before it on the competition from China with 
the American hen. The Chinese importations are 
ancient pickled eggs that are sold exclusively in the 
Chinese quarters of our larger cities. The ratio of 
competition is approximately one venerable pickled 
egg to nine thousand fresh American eggs. There is 
no such thing as a pickled-egg industry in any of our 
forty-eight states. Yet Iowa and Senator Brookhart 
wanted an extra four cents’ protection on every dozen 
eggs—and got it. Who will benefit? Certainly not the 
farmer; and as for our Chinese residents, who must 
pay at least four more cents a dozen for their pickled 
eggs, they will most likely cut down on 
their egg diet to an extent that will 
lower rather than increase the 
sum total of Customs reve- 

nue from pickled eggs. 
Under the new law 
passed by the last 
Congress, President 
Hoover is empow- 
ered to appoint a 
tariff commission of 
seven members 
without regard to 
their political affili- 
ations. They may 
be all Republicans 
or all Democrats or 
all insurgents—or 





ning of the harvest- EWING GALLOWAY 
ing ofa newcrop was 
only six weeks off. 

Just at the time secret cables were coming over 
from Liverpool and other foreign markets warning 
that the American surplus would be ignored in favor 
of Argentine and Canadian wheat the Republican 
organization in the Senate broke down and the deben- 
ture plan of farm relief was voted for by a majority 
combination of Democrats and insurgents. While this 
vote in the Senate was the usual sort of political ges- 
ture it was nevertheless interpreted as a dangerous 
threat to Hoover policies. Whatever compromise was 
to be effected later on would be just so much more 
difficult and unsatisfactory. There loomed the very 
distinct possibility of a veto to be followed by a 
nation-wide belief that the special session had been a 
fiasco. 

There were similar dangers in the tariff bill, though 
much less likelihood of the necessity of a veto. The 
tariff bill as prepared by the Tariff Commission pleased 
no one and furthermore revealed with startling clarity 
that the Tariff Commission itself has accomplished 
nothing constructive in the seven years of its opera- 
tions. Its one set purpose has been to raise tariffs on 
everything, regardless of political economy or foreign 
relations. Its only achievement in the other direction 
has been to lower the tariff on quail and on paintbrush 
handles. 

Raising the tariff on eggs from eight to twelve 
cents a dozen was but one of the comic-opera achieve- 
ments of the commission. The commission had all the 
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all mugwumps, if 
there be any such 
creatures in politics 
to-day. That a brand-new commission will be appointed 
is practically certain; and that the new appointees 
will not please the political leaders of either major 
party is also a foregone conclusion. But the President 
should have behind him all the backing it is possible 
to give in the creation of a new tariff commission that 
should carry out the original idea of fact-finding and 
scientific investigation of costs of production and the 
status of international competition. 

The new tariff bill and the various farm-relief bills 
are interwoven in many of their ramifications during 
this hectic special session of Congress that is causing 
President Hoover many sleepless nights. The farmer 
has demanded more protection for his products and 
also a gigantic subsidy for the purpose of bolstering 
up crop prices when he finds himself with an unmar- 
ketable surplus on his hands. 

Not the least ambitious of farm-relief bills, but one 
which has had rather too scant attention during the 
special session, is Bill S-1754, introduced by Senator 
Borah. This is another Billion Dollar Bill that would 
commit the United States government to achieving 
what has never been achieved by any government. 

The Borah corporation would start out with a capi- 
tal stock of $1,000,000,000 subscribed by the United 
States government. It would modestly ask the U. S. 
Treasury for only $10,000,000 or multiples thereof 
(possibly $50,000,000 or $100,000,000) at a time, 
after thirty days’ notice. 
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Having provided itself with such ample funds in 
such a simple way, the Borah corporation would 
launch into the business of marketing the “basic 
commodities of agriculture.” 

A somewhat miraculous information department will 
determine: first, how much the farmer plans to sow; 
second, how much he has actually planted; and third, 
how big a crop he is likely to harvest. It will also 
learn what has never been accurately learned before, 
the nearly exact cost of production under thousands 
of varying conditions of soil fertility, seed fertility, 
inches of rainfall, and other climatic eccentricities. 
It will gauge somehow the skill and intelligence of the 
cropper, the tools he is equipped with, the state of his 
energies and ambitions, the labor assistance he de- 
rives in his own family or must hire from without, 
his methods of bookkeeping or budgeting (if any), 
his credit standing (if any), the state of his finances, 
whether he is an owner, a renter, or a squatter—and 
so on and so on and so on. 

Ambitious as it is, the Borah Agricultural Corpora- 
tion will not seek to market all the crops and herds 
of all the farmers in all the states in the initial steps 
of selling. The production department of the corpora- 
tion will concern itself first, in January of every year, 
with advising and promulgating: “The cost price, 
plus a reasonable profit which. efficient farmers [how 
is it to be determined who is and who is not an efficient 
farmer?] ought to receive at harvest time at the 
terminal markets in the cities mentioned in Section 
75 of this Act, for every unit of production of each 
basic agricultural commodity created by them during 
that year as a minimum price.” The production de- 
partment will also advise that such minimum price 
ought to increase a certain per centum each month 
after the harvest in that year (presumably if the 
villainous middlemen and speculators do not inter- 
vene) until the harvest in the next year, sufficient to 
allow for interest, insurance, shrinkage, storage, and 
a further profit as a maximum price. 

But if any one of the multitude of vicissitudes that 
burden and baffle farmers everywhere in the world 
should occur and result in a surplus of anything that 
must be dumped at a loss the Borah corporation shall 
then step in and buy up that surplus “at the maxi- 
mum cost price advised by the production depart- 
ment.” The corporation may store this surplus or part 
of it, and the quantity thereof called the “carry-over” 
shall be taken into con- 
sideration in the guided 
acreage or the guided 
production of the next 
season. 

The essence of sim- 
plicity this; but there 
is more to come: 


The corporation may 
sell the surplus or a part 
thereof called the “export 
surplus” in the foreign 
market [if operating at the 
present time it would be 
a case of dumping rather 
than selling a huge wheat 
surplus] at such times as 
it deems advisable, and 
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at the highest prices obtainable; in the domestic market 
at such times as the corporation deems advisable, and at 
not less than the purchase price, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this section; or in the domestic market at such 
times as the corporation deems advisable, and at the 
highest price obtainable for exportation, or for processing 
for exportation from the United States, under such regula- 
tions as the corporation may prescribe, including, in the dis- 
cretion of the corporation, the giving of a bond in a penal 
sum of not more than one and one-half times the value of 
the commodity, conditioned upon the compliance with such 
regulations and the terms of such sale. 


The Borah corporation would also be authorized to 
organize, supervise, and direct licensed farm ware- 
houses, licensed retail farm markets, and licensed com- 
mission merchants; it would standardize and grade 
farm products where they are not already standard- 
ized and graded by act of Congress; and it would pre- 
pare and furnish data to Congress for the enactment and 
levy of a sales tax upon the basic commodities of agri- 
culture to supply the corporation with $1,000,000,000 
in capital. 

The sales tax, it is estimated in the Borah bill, 
would provide $250,000,000 a year for four years with 
which to make up the billion. Hence all the ultimate 
consumer need worry about is paying this trifling 
sales tax plus the costs of operating the corporation. 
If the corporation had a bad year of towering sur- 
pluses that had to be dumped into foreign markets 
and lost a billion or so it would only be necessary to 
increase the sales tax and pass the cost along to the 
consumer. 

As a practical economist and merchant Senator 
Borah does not shine. 

The whole farm-relief problem with all its intricacies 
is based upon one assumption: That though every- 
body else in every other sort of enterprise is getting 
rich, farming doesn’t pay. The cynic’s comment on 
this is: Of course it doesn’t pay for those who are 
unfit or unequipped to farm. If too much food is 
raised the price is bound to go down. But somone 
ought to write across the sky at Washington that 
between 1920 and 1925 our farm population decreased 
3,000,000; during the same period horses and mules 
on farms decreased 3,000,000, acres in cultivation 
decreased 13,000,000. But although our farm popula- 
tion decreased by Il per cent our aggregate crop 
production increased 5 per cent, our production of ant- 
mal products increased 
15 per cent, and the pro- 
ductivity of each farm 
worker increased 15 per 
cent. We lost 3,000,000 
horses and mules but 
added 260,000 tractors. 

And so it has prob- 
ably kept on since 1925. 
Those on the farms 
know the facts; but, 
hypnotized and be- 
foozled by agitators 
and politicians, they 
believe that legislative 
wizardry will some- 
how transform a potato 
into a nugget of gold. 
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Notable Advances Being Made in Handling Passenger Traffic 






By EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


of the sophisticated on _ re- 

turning from the grand tour 
overseas to prate at length upon the 
advantages of European railways, 
to the comparative disadvantage 
of our American rails. Not all of 
this criticism is well founded. There 
is a lack of knowledge of the differ- 
ences in the fundamental transport 
problems of two vastly different 
continents. Here in the States 
barely a quarter of our rail- 
road revenue comes from 
passenger earnings—and this 
proportion steadily decreases. 
But we are the freight-tonnage 
handlers of the world. Our 
8,000-ton trains are the envy 
of every foreign railwayman, 
who is apt to find himself 
beset with all manner of water 
competition for his goods 
traffic—coastwise ships, im- 
proved navigable rivers, even 
canals and highroads. 

On the other hand, the Eu- 
ropean railwayman knows no 
superior in the securing and 
handling of passenger traffic. 


[ Is a fashion among certain 





passenger cars, and its facilities for 
receiving and dispatching not less 
than 800 trains each twenty-four 
hours. 

For years past, travelers from 
the United States have regarded 
Milan station as one of the out- 
standing hardships of European 
travel. Not only were there many 
delays in getting in and out of the 
place, but the theft of one’s lug- 
gage was an ever present danger. 





down toward the heart of the town, 
like a single finger, and then to 
surround it with parking space and 
monumental buildings. 

This has been done. A station of 
great beauty—a station in size and 
appearance quite comparable to 
the Pennsylvania station in the 
center of New York—is now rapidly 
approaching completion and should 
be finished and opened to service 
some time next year. Every prac- 
tical facility has been incor- 
porated in its design. Its 
storage yards, shifting tracks, 
signal systems, and interlock- 
ing switches will be second to 
none. 


Efficiency 


There are transverse sub- 
ways for the quick han- 
dling of mails and baggage, 
and other underground pas- 
sages in which taxicabs and 
private motors may be han- 
dled with the least possible 
interference. It is a model of 





With an avidity for detail, 
with an exquisite precision, 
he works out travel routes, 
travel rates, travel facilities. Out 
of the rack of war, out of the bite 
of poverty, he produces an engaging 
passenger service—and far from a 
poor freight one. Now, how does he 
do it? And wherein, in doing it, 
does he excel our own railroads? 


Milan Station 


Last spring, when I visited the 
great passenger station that is 
just now being built in Milan, two 
things caught my eye: one was a 
tiny American flag, and the other, 
attached to a _concrete-pouring 
tower, was the house sign of a firm 
of American contractors. Appro- 
priate enough; for this new railroad 
station in Milan is to be the most 
American thing in all Europe. It 
will be one of the largest passenger 
terminals upon the Continent, with 
its twenty-six platform tracks, its 
storage yards for many hundreds of 





Mussolini has hammered home the idea that an 
Italian railroad time-table should mean something. 


Mussolini quickly changed this last; 
the first was not so easy. As far back 
as 1908 an effort had been made to 
relieve the badly overcrowded sta- 
tion by replacing it with a new and 
much larger one on a different site. 
Under Senator Ricardo .Blanchi, 
the first director general of the 
Italian State Railways, the new 
stub-end station at Milan had first 
been planned. 

Here in America our railroaders 
have sought to throw out the old 
stub-end terminals, with their con- 
stant backing of trains, as rapidly 
as possible and substitute through 
stations where trains continue mov- 
ing in a single direction. 

But the Italian conception of 
beauty revolted at the thought 
of continuing the ugly railroad 
across the city. The only possible 
way to avoid it and still have a 
centrally located chief passenger ter- 
minal was to thrust that terminal 





efficiency, this new white 
marble structure in Milan, 
which when finished will have 
cost upward of $50,000,000. 

I asked the chief engineers if 
they were going to use the lofty 
train sheds. We have not built any 
in America for the past twenty years 
and have torn down many of the 
existing ones, sometimes because 
of their maintenance costs and 
sometimes because they were dan- 
gerous. But the Italians replied 
that of course they were going to 
use a train shed—not a single one 
but a triple arch, the center shed 
being reserved for through trains. 
The Italians expressed their belief 
that a passenger terminal could not 
retain its dignity without a lofty 
train shed. 

Then I asked about high-level 
platforms, like those of the modern 
stations in the United States. These 
too, would be impossible. European 
cars do not conform to them, and 
to change the platforms of the 
European cars would involve get- 
ting unanimous action on the part 
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of the twenty-six nations on the 
Continent that are served by its 
international rail system, in addi- 
tion to the large expense and the 
delay. 


Better Morale 


When completed the new Milan 
terminal will rival the still modern 
station at Leipzig, especially in 
handling through trains. Yet I 
doubt if either will vie with St. 
Lazare, in Paris, with its 1,500 trains 
daily. And St. Lazare may soon find 
itself closely rivaled by the greatly 
enlarged Eastern Station, also in 
Paris. This ancient structure, for 
many years known colloquially as 
the Gare de Strasbourg, came into 
supremacy during the war. Long 
a landmark of Paris, of French 
thrift and French tradition, it 
could not be entirely torn away. 
So the great central structure was 
duplicated in toto—on a frontage 
of 590 feet—and a terminal with a 
dozen platform tracks was increased 
to one of thirty tracks, with a 
corresponding increase in train 
capacity. Yet old Paris was shocked 
by the outward change. Inwardly 
the old Strasbourg literally was 
torn to pieces, and whole Paris 
streets were moved for blocks. 

In justice to the French railways, 
let me mention in passing that 
they have begun to install the air 
brake upon their freight trains. 
In May of last year, the 


the new route is under electric 
operation and the rest will follow. 
In the meanwhile, the running time 
between the two most important 
cities of South Italy has been cut 
from five hours to three; and Naples 
has been made the recipient of a 
fine new station and a city subway. 

Similarly the running time be- 
tween Florence and Bologna—the 
chief rail route between Central 
and North Italy—will soon be 
cut two hours by the boring of a 
tunnel through the Apennines at a 
cost of many millions of lire. This 
was completed last March and it 
is expected that the whole route 
will be ready for through traffic by 
the end of next year. 

But the great achievement of the 
Italian railways in the past six 
years has to do with better morale. 
This has been accomplished in the 
face of reductions in personnel. 
In 1922, the average force em- 
ployed upon the Italian State 
Railways—10,000 route-miles of 
railroad systems—consisted of 221,- 
171 men and women. By 1924, this 
had been brought down to 171,716. 
The following year saw a slight 
increase, but since then it has 
again been lessening. The last 
figures that I have been able to 
obtain show that on June 30, 1928, 
only 167,747 railway workers were 
employed in the entire kingdom. 

In 1922, when I first took a 
look at the Italian railways, the 
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trains were always late. If they ran 
at all they ran purely at the pleasure 
of the individual railroaders. At one 
time that summer not one train 
arrived at or departed from the 
important junction city of Bologna 
for two whole days. The trains that 
ran were slow, overcrowded, and 
dirty. In 1928, I rode on many 
Italian trains. Every one of them 
was on time almost to the minute. 
Cleanliness was the rule, and the 
trains were reasonably swift. 

It is not to be supposed from all 
of this that the Italian railways 
or any of the other European rail- 
ways are too good. In Italy the 
trains are apt to be overcrowded, 
and American travelers are apt 
to find that if they give a ticket 
seller a 500-lire note for a ticket 
costing considerably less than that 
figure, he is apt to return it, saying 
courteously but coldly that he is 
not a bank and that the bureau of 
exchange is across the way. If you 
buy a ticket in Italy and finally 
cannot use it you are out of luck. 
It is not redeemable. It may be used 
at any time within say thirty days, 
but no money will be paid out for 
its return. 


As For France—— 


Reservations on the sleeping cars 
of the Continent simply are not 
made at all, and sleeping-car tickets 
can be redeemed only if another 

purchaser shows up. 





officers of the seven railways 
met with the chiefs of the 
departments of Public Works 
and of the Treasury and laid 
out a comprehensive air- 
brake scheme for the entire 
country, to take six years to 
install and to cost France 
$62,700,000. The manufac- 
ture of the brake equipment 
will be partly done in Ger- 
many, as a portion of the 
reparations program, but 
the installation will be en- 
tirely by the French them- 
selves. 

The Italian railways owe 
no little part of their renas- 
cence to the directing force 
of Mussolini. The languish- 
ing short line between Naples 
and Rome has been finished 
and put into service even 
though it is not yet all elec- 








France and Switzerland 
have greatly increased their 
mileage of electrified rail- 
road in the years since the 
war, but there is not much 
other new construction in 
those two countries. The 
French are making steady 
progress toward the com- 
pletion of the new link be- 
tween their nation and 
Spain, through the Pyrenees, 
many miles back from San 
Sebastian; a similar new link 
has been completed to Italy, 
just north of the Riviera; 
and they are finishing the 
huge new stations at Rouen 
and La Rochelle started 
prior to the war. Many 
through trains have been 
added to their lines, while 


many short-haul local trains 








trified, as was originally 
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A visitor to Cologne has his first glimpse of the sts : 
isian station that has been 
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improved; lesser but yet extensive 
improvements have been made at 
the Gare de Lyon, at St. Lazare, 
and at Montparnasse. The French 
are by no means asleep at their 
task. 


Fighting Against Odds 


Neither are the Austrians. Theirs 
is a seemingly hopeless problem; 
for with an uncanny accuracy the 
men who sat in judgment in Paris, 
in 1919, so minutely traced the 
boundary lines of the Austria of 
to-day as to bring most of the large 
railway yards and shop centers 
just a few feet outside the nation; 
with the result that the Austrian 
railways now find themselves de- 
capitated, not at one point but at 
many, and terribly handicapped 
in their struggle for existence. They 
have had to build new shops and 
new yards to make better use of 
existing facilities. They have aban- 
doned many prewar plans for 
electrification of their lines and 
have cut and saved at every possi- 
ble point; but without much bright- 
ness of outlook. Vienna, which of 
all great European cities 
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three very serious passenger-train 
accidents in the summer of 1928, 
and despite the generally impov- 
erished condition of so many of the 
German people, the railways of the 
Reich have made a brave fight, not 
only toward their rehabilitation but 
toward making themselves the best 
single system in all modern Europe. 
The fact that the Versailles Pact 
took so many of their engines and 
cars was not, in the end, so bad. It 
enabled the German railways to rid 
themselves of much of their equip- 
ment that was obsolete in character, 
if not outworn. This has now been 
replaced by the most advanced 
types of cars and engines. In the 
design of their recent locomotives, 
the Germans have shown them- 
selves second to none. Marine-tube 
fireboxes, high-pressure engines, 
and turbines have all become ac- 
cepted features of their motive 
power. Long ago half of their loco- 
motives had been equipped with 
superheaters, while we of the 
United States were making our 
first timid steps toward the use of 
that most ingenious and economical 
device. 





most needed modern rail 
terminals, probably will 
have to continue with her an- 
cient passenger stations for 
many more years to come. 

The German outlook is a 
far different one. 

Despite the dark shadow 
of reparations hanging over 
that new republic, despite 
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The French double-deck subur- 


ban car appeals to Americans. 
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Last summer I rode from Vienna 
to Munich in what I honestly 
think was the handsomest sleeping 
car I have ever seen. From its 
glistening wine-red exterior to every 
detail of its interior fittings, it repre- 
sented the latest perfections in car 
construction. It was, of course, 
built on the compartment principle. 
Each of us had single-berth rooms; 
the partition between folded away 
at the hands of the porter. For all 
of this magnificence we paid, to- 
gether, $9.15 for the 271-mile ride; 
exclusive, of course, of the first- 
class railroad fare. 

This gay red car was one of the 
newest of the Mitropa fleet. For 
fifty years past the sleeping-car 
and the dining-car business of the 
railways of Continental Europe 
has been very largely in the hands 
of a single concern with the jaw- 
breaking name of The International 
Sleeping Car Company and Grand 
European Expresses. Prior to the 
war, this concern was almost abso- 
lute in its field. Being absolute, it 
was autocratic. It was unprogres- 
sive. It underpaid its employees, 
and it overcharged the public. 
Born in the brain of an 
American, the late William 
d’Alton Mann, who had 
observed for himself the re- 
markable success of the Pull- 
man Company here in the 
United States in the first 
fifteen years of its existence, 
it passed quickly into the 
hands of Belgian capitalists. 


The Mitropa 





They managed it shrewdly 
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and to their own interests. 
Travelers stormed at it, but the 
International laughed at them. It 
maintained a certain degree of ex- 
cellence of service—particularly in 
its dining cars—but it refused to 
exert itself very much in the public 
interest.: 

When war suddenly broke forth 
the International found a consider- 
able number of its cars in the hands 
of the Central Powers, and there 
they remained for the next four 
years. It was these cars that formed 
the nucleus of the Mitropa, which 
had its birth in Berlin during the 
war. Just how good or just how bad 
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The luxurious Rheingold under the 
huge glass shed of Cologne station. 














its service was in those four years, 
I do not know. But I do know that 
the nucleus of organization was so 
good that a strong and permanent 
company came out of it. When the 
obsolete sleeping cars finally went 
back to their original owners the 
Mitropa built new ones, which 
were the very best that could pos- 
sibly be built. 

And thus was laid the gauge for 
a brand-new war in Continental 
Europe—which already is being 
waged quietly and behind scenes. 

It so happens that a number of 
the sleeping-car contracts that the 
International now holds with the 
railways are about to expire. And, 
instead of having the field alone 
for the bidding for renewals, this 
strong new competitor has 
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come into the situation. - 
Dining Cars 


Moreover, the highly able 
and forceful Sir Davison 
(afterward Lord) Dalziel, 
who for many years past had 
been the head and force of 
(nternational, died a little 
while ago. Yet the Internat- 
ional was not left helpless. 
To its aid, temporarily at 
least, came the equally able 
and forceful Lord Ashfield, 
who, as Albert Stanley, some 
years ago was operating the 
street railway system of Newark, 
New Jersey. To his resourcefulness 
and ability Lord Ashfield adds a 
remarkable conception of public 
service. For the past twenty-five 
years he has operated the London 
Underground; and he has made it, 
in many respects, the best operated 
and the most progressive public 
utility in all the world. In this pres- 
ent situation Lord Ashfield is not 
asleep. Already he has purchased, 
for the International, the ancient 
travel agency of Thomas Cook & 
Sons, an ally of nosmall importance. 
In the long run he probably will get 
most of the contracts he wishes. 

To the average American trav- 
eler, it will make little difference 
who eventually gets those con- 
tracts. He will continue to eat, and 
to appreciate, the easily serviced 
table d’héte meals of the European 
restaurant car, although back home 
he loudly professes his scorn of 
anything even remotely resembling 
a table d’héte. That is our cu- 
rious psychology. We could put in 














A local express about to leave 








On some de luxe European trains, dining cars are 
no more and meals are now served at one’s chair. 


exclusive table d’héte service in our 
vast fleets of dining cars here in the 
United States and not only have 
better prepared and less expensive 
meals for the traveler but accom- 
plish a vast savings in expense for 
our railroads. We could do it, but 
we will not. The average European 
dining car runs with about half 
the staff of its American brother, 
and with much less use of food- 
stuffs. Moreover, the installation 
of the table d’héte would enable 
our roads to work out an intelligent 
seating plan, so that their patrons 
could have their meals when and 
where they wanted them. But noth- 
ing of that sort is likely to be done. 
The table d’héte has little or no 
caste in this country. Some of our 
railroads do provide it in their 
dining cars, but even these cars 
are compelled by public demand 
to give the alternative of an a la 
carte service. 

Perhaps, some day, the European 
de luxe train will give a service 
something like our own de luxe 


the South Station, in Vienna. 


trains. De luxe to an Ameri- 
can traveler overseas will 
then mean something more 
than an excessive extra fare 
and gaudy labels. Then he 
will begin to expect to see 
club cars and observation 
cars and baths and barber 
shops exactly like those of 
his homeland. As yet, these 
things have not penetrated 
Europe to any appreciable 
degree. One of the English 
railways has just introduced 
hairdressers’ salons on its finest 
train and makes much of it in its 
advertising. As a matter of fact, 
we have had barber shops on 
our American trains for more than 
thirty years now, and there is not 
a day when less than fifty of these 
itinerant tonsorial emporiums are 
not bound here and there and every- 
where across the face of our land. 


Pullmans de Luxe 


Nevertheless, European railways 
are doing much just now in im- 
proving cars and trains. The all 
Pullman is becoming a_ feature 
of Continental travel. A dozen or 
more of this type of de luxe train 
have been installed on the roads 
over there within the past three 
years. Some of them, such as the 
Golden Arrow, the Blue Train, 
and the Rheingold are rail cara- 
vans filled with suggestion for the 
progressive American railroader. 
Gay and colorful in their exteriors 
and roomy and beautiful in their 
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interiors, they offer a maximum of 
travel comfort. On some of them 
the dining car, with its inevitable 
table d’héte, has disappeared. In 
its place there are individual kitch- 
ens for each two or three cars in 
which appetizing 4 la carte meals 
are prepared to be served the voya- 
geur in his big and comfortable 
reserved chair. He has leisure and 
plenty of elbow room. His luggage 
has disappeared. For these newest 
European cars each have roomy 
luggage compartments, with roll 
shelves for bags and dunnage of 
every sort—an idea worth Ameri- 
can consideration. 


Speed Plus 


The British railways I have re- 
served ‘for the last, chiefly because 
they are the best that one finds on 
the other side of the Atlantic. In 
fact, in its skill in handling pas- 
senger traffic the British railway 
can hardly be beaten anywhere. 
The fact that the great proportion 
of the revenue of these lines, for 
years past, has come from their 
passenger earnings is chiefly re- 
sponsible for this excellence. But 
be that as it may, nowhere is rail 
travel more easy than in England 
and Scotland. For sheer comfort, 
nothing has ever been evolved to 
compare with a seat in a first-class 
carriage of a British through train. 
One sinks déeply into it; there is a 
rest for each arm, a headrest, and 
every opportunity for comfortable 
laziness. 

Yet the British railways make 
their greatest travel appeal through 
speed. Until quite recently, we 
have not stressed this point upon 
our American railroads. We have 
talked a good deal about safety 
and not a little about comfort. But 
we have put the soft pedal on speed. 
The fastest regular trains between 
New York and Chicago a few years 
ago did the run in eighteen hours. 
As a safety precaution this was 
lengthened to twenty hours, and 
no one complained. Recently the 
trend has been reversed. Increasing 
competition of motor vehicles has 
led our American railroaders to 
toss off a little of their conservatism 
and appreciably to quicken the 
speed of their best trains for both 
long and short distances. 

The result of all this is that the ac- 
tual speed of our fastest trains is now 
increasing perceptibly. Whereas, 
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in 1900, the average speed of 
twenty representative British trains 
was 42.5 miles an hour and that of 
the same number of our trains but 
40 miles an hour, to-day those same 
British trains have declined to 41.9 
miles an hour while ours have in- 
creased to 41.3. This, it will be 
understood, is on a wide range of 
trains. A train like the Twentieth 
Century runs at 48 miles an hour 
including stops; at about 53 miles an 
hour without stops. The Camden- 
Atlantic City trains of the Peading 
have long been hailed as the fastest 
short-distance runs in this country. 
The best of these still do their run 
at a shade better than 60 miles an 
hour. 

The British railroader, like his 
American compeer, has been much 
troubled in recent years by motor 
competition. His case is worse 
than ours. Here, we sit back and 
concede our automotive competitor 
the major part of the passenger 
traffic up to fifty or eighty miles 
and content ourselves by saying 
that our long-haul business is not 
to be so easily taken away. But the 
British railway has little long-haul 
traffic. The 400-mile run from Lon- 
don to Edinburgh or Glasgow 
is about as long a run as it gets. 
London to Aberdeen is but 438 
miles; to farthest Thurso but 615 
miles. Nothing toit, as we Americans 
see passenger runs. So no wonder, 
then, that o r British railwayman 
puckers his brow a bit as he sees 
the increasing number of motor 
vehicles, both privately and pub- 
licly owned and operated, on that 
island of his. 


Motor Buses 


He is a good sport, this British 
railwayman. He does not sit back in 
the corner and mope, but rolls up 
his sleeves and fights fire with fire. 
Take the Great Western Railway. 
It found that it had abnormally 
keen motor competition between 
London and Cheltenham. It came 
back with an ingenious high-speed 
combination service between the 
metropolis and the spa. By this a 
man is taken by a swift train from 
London to Oxford, where he em- 
barks upon a motor bus for Chelten- 
ham. The entire trip of 103 miles 
is accomplished in about three 
hours as against four, the best 
time by the crowded road. And the 
service is deservedly popular. 











The Great Western is a pioneer 
in this sort of thing. It already has 
200 motor services in the southwest 
of England. Like the other British 
railways, it has also experimented 
with the use of motor-driven units 
on its own rails, especially on 
branch lines of comparatively little 
traffic. In this way, it is enabled to 
maintain a degree of swift and fre- 
quent service—absolute necessities 
in competing with motor vehicles— 
at a minimum of expense. 

Certain conservatisms still re- 
main. Otherwise British railways 
would not be British railways. But 
England and Scotland antedated 
Germany by a number of years in 
reducing travel classes to two, 
aside from such special services 
as Pullmans. The only place where 
second class still remains is in the 
short runs to the southeast of Lon- 
don, in connection with the Con- 
tinental services. This is in order 
to keep passenger tariffs in line 
with those of France and the rest of 
the Continent. The French are con- 
servatism itself. It is probable that, 
it they would abolish second class, 
Europe as a whole would go on the 
two-class system, first and third. 
But that is the very thing that they 
are the least likely to do. 


Crossing of the Ways 


European railways are, like ours, 
at the crossing of the ways. Over 
there motor competition came more 
slowly, but when it came it came 
hard. And the commercial or 
passenger-carrying airplane is a 
factor already to be reckoned with. 
With its network of high-speed 
and fairly dependable services all 
over the face of the Continent, and 
its fares already lower than the 
first-class fares of the railways, it 
is a time for pause and cool, careful 
judgment. But given this last, there 
is no particular reason for believing 
that the rails are going to lose their 
proper place in the vast transport 
scheme of that continent any more 
than ours will lose their place in 
this. For several decades to come, 
many people and their goods will 
continue to move upon the railroad 
for reasons too many and too obvi- 
ous to be set down here. But it is 
also a time for caution—as to the 
best way of holding the major 
portions of the present traffic and 
then adding to it a modicum of new, 
until totals reach a new level. 
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WASHING TON’S 


Every July fourth theusands of people visit Valley Forge Park, 
situated not far from Philadelphia on the south bank of the Schuyl- 
kill River. The Park was made memorable by the sufferings and 
heroic struggle for existence of the Continental Army, which camped 



































HEADQUARTERS 


there during the winter of 1777 and 1778. The small house which 
General Washington made his headquarters has been restored, and 
Frequently on summer holidays one sees several hundred men 
and women waiting to pass reverently through the historic rooms. 











The artist, Jacob Fischer, 

finished an etching of the 

Riverside Church just be- 
Sore the disastrous fire. 


DR. FOSDICK’S NEW CHURCH 


By JOHN HYDE PRESTON 


E IS essentially an artist. Tracing 

g the career of Harry Emerson Fosdick 

from those days in Montclair, New 

Jersey, where he held his first pastorate, 

= down to the present year of grace, when 

one of the greatest churches in the 

country is being built for him, the word artist would 
seem to supply the keynote of the man. 

For from the beginning he has seen that the modern 
clergyman must be as creative as a musician, a painter, 
a writer, or an architect. The church to him is not 
merely a “defender of the faith” but a creator of a new 
life in the faith. It must go on as the world goes on, 
an integral part of this world on the move, an expres- 
sion of our lives and our aspirations and our hopes in 
the midst of this ever shifting contemporary scene. It 
must be as close to us as our theaters and our books, 
making immortal, as an artist might, the beauty that 
we know and see and feel. It does not seem to Harry 
Emerson Fosdick such an impossible ideal. 

It was through his writings that Dr. Fosdick first 
began to attract nation-wide attention. His books and 
his magazine articles came to a reading public dis- 
illusioned in the face of the World War, ready to 
accept nothing for granted, weary of dogma, and 





asking for a lively religion. He was writing about 
flesh-and-blood things; he was making religion excit- 
ing, and people who were frankly bored with the high 
Sanscrit of modern church premises found in him a 
freshness and a new life of thought. Here was no ab- 
stract rigmarole, but simple direct essays on life and 
religion, written by a man whose English prose was 
clear and cool. 

He was saying that faith must be free and healthy, 
because true faith is only our acceptance and praise 
of the free, healthy, and beautiful things in life. Man 
to be vital and complete, he insisted, must lead a 
beautiful life and be a worshiper of beauty; and if the 
church can help inspire this in him it will have given 
a great gift. Dr. Fosdick told me the other day: 

“Since we Protestants broke away from the bosom 
of the Roman Catholic Church—and especially in 
America since our Puritan forefathers set up an ideal 
of ungainly asceticism—we seem to have forgotten 
the worship of beauty as an essential part of the true 
Christianity. We have not forgotten charity, or duty, 
or morals, but we have forgotten what is perhaps the 
most important and certainly the most attractive 
side of all—the loveliness of life and religion. And 
religion has suffered. It must be brought back, this 
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DR. FOSDICK’S NEW 


feeling. One of the greatest things on our new program 
at the Riverside Church is to help bring it back.” 

Many people who find Dr. Fosdick challenging 
those old traditional forms of belief, which are merely 
the symbolic outer garments of the real faith, have 
spoken of him with icy suspicion. But it was not until 
a Sunday morning in 1922 when he preached a sermon 
in the pulpit of the First Presbyterian Church at 
Eleventh Street and Fifth Avenue, New York, and 
asked “Shall the Fundamentalists Win?” that his 
colleagues in the fold rose up in arms against him. 

A heretic! They stalked and stormed against him. 
A long dispute raged. In the end he left his pulpit. 
But all over the country people who were alive to the 
new forces in religion accepted him as a crusader. He 
lectured at colleges from coast to coast; he addressed 
the myriad audience of the radio; he wrote more than 
ever. His excommunication had served as an undreamt 
of amplifier of his liberalism. 

It was just at this time that the Park Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, which had recently moved into its beauti- 
ful new building at Park Avenue and 64th Street, 
became aware that Dr. Woelfkin, their pastor for 
many years, was slowly declining in health and that 
soon a new man would have to be called. Why not 
Harry Emerson Fosdick? Here was a 
man who represented the spirit of 
religion which they wished to per- 
petuate. And he was a Baptist origin- 
ally, not a Presbyterian. 

They discussed the proposition 
with him. He thought it over for 
monthsand finally accepted, but only 
on certain provisions. Formerly, Bap- 
tist churches, with few exceptions, 
had accepted nobody into full and 
regular membership without baptism 
by immersion. Dr. Fosdick, revolting 
against such superficial barriers, 
would not tolerate this, and the 
church accepted his position. 





Growing Pains 


Last but not least of Dr. Fos- 
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nineteen floors, with an additional belfry chamber to 
house the massive carillon. 


Symbols of Beauty 


Just as the main inspiration of the church was 
drawn from Chartres, so are the clerestory windows 
directly suggested by those in the great French 
cathedral. But of all the beautiful stained glass that is 
to go into the great edifice, the aisle windows are the 
most interesting. Here are new ideas conceived of and 
created by American artists, where a wide departure 
from tradition is to be made. These enormous aisle 
windows, ten in all, are to depict in a design of colored 
light the history of some of those great interests of 
man which are indicative of the road he has come. The 
story of scholars is to be told, from the first rough cave- 
man learning a simple thing with difficulty, Abélard 
burning the midnight candle over his books while the 
soft hair of Héloise brushes against his cheek, down to 
the modern student lingering over his thesis; and the 
story of the Bible from the time of its writing down 
through its history in the hands of man; and the story 
of music, from the brawny jungle dweller, slinging his 
big knuckles over a drum of tight-drawn skin, to the 
hand of Liszt touching an octave by 
the light of a candle. And besides 
these there are seven more, not pic- 
torial necessarily but symbolic of 
the things that man has come most 
to desire. 

The chancel and altar windows, 
including the ancient medallions, 
are to be removed from their present 
place in the Park Avenue church and 
installed at Riverside. Stained glass 
as a large factor in esthetic beauty is 
to be insisted upon, and the archi- 
tects and makers are trying to in- 
vest it with a new significance, which 
it seems to have lacked thus far in 
the average American estimate. For 
stained-glass making demands enor- 
mous artistry, in that it must al- 
ways be kept within the sphere of 








dick’s conditions of acceptance 
was the request that as soon as 
possible he should be provided 
with a larger auditorium than the 
present one on Park Avenue. It seemed a heavy 
favor to ask of a church that had built a new struc- 
ture only three and one half years before; but necessity 
was there staring them in the face. It hurt, but these 
were growing pains. And the first Sunday Dr. Fosdick 
preached on Park Avenue was big with proof that he 
was right. 

The Rockefellers came to the fore. Property was 
purchased on Riverside Drive at 122nd Street. 

It was from the cathedral of the twelfth century at 
Chartres, in France, that Henry C. Pelton and Charles 
Collens, of Allen and Collens, derived the main 
inspiration for the Riverside Church. For there can 
be no new architecture—even our skyscrapers are only 
a development of those dreams. So, in the same way, is 
the gigantic tower of the Riverside Church, reach- 
ing 400 feet above the level of the street, containing 


Harry Emerson Fosdick, pro- 
ponent of beauty in religion. 


symbol and never allowed to degen- 
erate into mere story-telling. 

In the stonework of the church, 
the chancel screen is particularly 
beautiful. Running in a semicircle from the read- 
ing desk on the left to the pulpit on the right this 
great screen is made up of seven separate members, 
each one a screen in itself, completely encircling the 
back of the chancel and covering the pipes of the great 
organ. In the middle section over the altar, the tallest 
single screen of all is to be embellished with twenty- 
two separate figures of Christ, each about three feet 
high, depicting the man of Nazareth in that many 
different rdles and moods. Then, in the two screens on 
either side the apostles are to be found, each one 
representing some manifestation of their leader’s 
energy. Further, on the four remaining screens are to 
be statues of those who have carried on Christ’s 
viewpoint and his intense human sympathy—per- 
haps St. Francis, Thomas 4 Kempis, or Martin 


Luther. 
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It was Eugene C. Carder, Dr. Fosdick’s vivacious 
and imaginative colleague, who first conceived the 
idea of this stone symphony; and he and Robert 
Garrison, the sculptor, have worked it out together. 

The other stonework is to be more conventional 
compared with this, although it would seem to inter- 
pret all forms of man’s activity upon this planet. 
There is something significant, as showing the breadth 
of the viewpoint at Riverside, in the fact that the head 
of Albert Einstein is to appear over the main portal 
among the group of men who have done most to en- 
lighten the world and cure it of the cankers of super- 
stition and ignorance. And there many other scientists, 
amid philosophers and artists and poets, are to be rep- 


‘resented for posterity as bringers of light and freedom. 


The organ is to have 110 stops. The organ in the 
chapel is to have but 30 stops, though even at that it 
may be considered of no mean size. 

This little chapel itself is to be a unique creation, 
inspired by the sturdy yet dreamy Romanesque archi- 
tecture of the ancient church of St. Nazaire on the 
hill at Carcassonne, of all towns the best beloved, the 
most romantic among those survivals of the feudal age, 
remembering the sieges of yesterday within its vine- 
covered ramparts above the narrow ribbon of the 
Aude. The heavy walls of that church went well with 
the building of the Riverside chapel, considering how 
this chapel must bear a great part of the weight of 
the great tower above it. It is to be in reality a small 
church in itself, seating 200 people, and will doubtless 
be used most for weddings and baptisms. Further, it 
will afford the artistic eye a relief from the strictly 
Gothic character of the church proper. For this relief 
in any great structure is an essential part of its art. 

The great tower, which soars nearly four hundred 
feet above the drive and contains the executive offices 
and club rooms, is significant of a new trend of church 
architecture that only our crowded American cities 
could have necessitated. To-day, with the inflated 
price of real estate, the church can go only upward. 

Topping this majestic tower, in a compartment 
equal to six stories of height in itself, is the place of the 
most interesting feature of the Riverside Church. 
Here the giant carillon is housed. The largest in num- 
ber of bells and in weight in the world, this carillon 
contains sixty-five bells and achieves a compass of 
almost five and a half octaves. The great Bourdon bell, 
weighing twenty-one tons and sounding low C, is 
three semitones lower than any carillon bell in the 
world to-day. It is this stupendous Bourdon that will 
peal forth the hours, while a special group of bells 
are to be rung for the quarters. 

When the workingmen went home on the night ot 
December 21st, 1928, the church had been in progress 
three years, the rougher stone work was completed, 
and some of the delicate window tracery and pillar 
sculpture had been done. The whole had begun to 
take its final form, and only a portion of the tower 
and interior remained to be finished. 

A little after seven in the evening a great cry arose, 
people scurried hither and thither, and a surging 
crowd bore excitedly toward the Drive at 122nd Street. 
Then came the screeching sirens of fire trucks, rushing 
to the scene from almost every precinct station in the 
upper city, tearing the air with their shrieks, spelling 
disaster. Dr. Fosdick, dining near by with some friends, 


received a rush call by telephone. He dashed out, hat- 
less, and mingled with the crowd. 

The Riverside Church, that veritable monument 
to himself, was a raging furnace of flames. 

The fire had started on a platform some fifty-five 
feet above the level of the nave. As usual, the cry of 
“Incendiary” ran about, but Dr. Fosdick told me he 
was fully convinced that the mischief originated with 
a short circuit in the electric wires, since it would not 
seem that an incendiary would have had the brains to 
touch his flame to this platform in just the place where 
it would be taken by the strong winds and slithered 
over the whole scaffolding. Luckily insurance covered 
the whole loss. 

To-day, when the reconstruction is well along in its 
progress and the church is coming to look again as it 
did in the afternoon of December twenty-first, Dr. 
Fosdick looks forward to the great experience at River- 
side with profound excitement of the heart. He is to 
preach his first sermon there in October, 1930. 

He is a little man, but intensely alert and muscular 
in his quick movements. His bushy hair, without a 
gray streak at fifty-one, gives the impression of force to 
his head. His eyes are warmly brilliant, candid, and 
seem to fill with awe when he speaks of things he deeply 
reveres. Talking with you, however casually, he speaks 
with curious carefulness. He seems always conscious 
that language is an instrument, that it must be fas- 
tidiously and immaculately used, and he reaches con- 
stantly for the right word, the telling phrase. 

Although the Riverside Church has Baptist founda- 
tions, it is significant of the broadness of its scope that 
it is to be called by that name only and that the word 
Baptist will not be entered in its title. Dr. Fosdick 
thinks we must break away from rigidity of sects, be- 
cause rigidity defeats the original purpose of any sect, 
which is freedom. 

“We shall make no distinctions,” he says. ‘We 
shall have all kinds of services. If a group of Quakers, 
for example, should come to me and ask for a Quaker 
service on a certain date, I should be overjoyed to have 
it here. Any of those who frequent this church and 
are attached to the form of some definite sect will come 
to me, I hope, and request a service of the kind they 
are fond of, so that we may have a broad register of 
adaptations. Form is not faith, but in this feeling for 
form there moves a very important part of faith—the 
inspiration of ritual.” 

The only question that remains in the face of this 
noble liberty is: just how far can nonsectarian religion 
go before it becomes a sect in itself? How far can the 
freedom that denies form go before it becomes a form 
in itself? It will need an unceasing energy to keep this 
policy from becoming formal in its informality. 

But for centuries the great structure itself will 
stand, the largest in America of the noncathedral 
churches. And its situation seems ideal, both for its 
practical surroundings and its fine symbolism, there on 
the river. Thinking of life, also, as a river, the church 
would seem to become a beacon there, helping to guide 
man as he passes with the great current. But almost 
above all that we may expect of this Riverside Church 
stands what is perhaps the greatest ideal of all— 
that through its history it shall continue under the 
leadership of thinkers as steady, of creators as fearless, 
of lovers as deep feeling as Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

















CAN YOU NAME THEM? 


AN you distinguish a flying boat from an amphib- 
C ian? Everyone recognizes a limousine and can 
point out its difference from a sports roadster, but how 
many laymen can tell an aerial bus from a sky truck? 
The time is soon coming when a lack of familiarity with 


such matters will indicate a backwash mind. So try 
your luck with the few planes given on this page. 
Just to make it a fair test the names of the makers 
have been obliterated. Check up with your guesses 
by turning to page 112. 
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THIS BUSINESS OF DOGS 


The Raising and Selling of Pedigree Breeds 
is Expanding into an Important Industry 


By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


HERE is a chapter of Booth 
Tarkington’s The Magnifi- 
cent Ambersons which gives 
a more vividly true picture of a 
dead era of American life than 
could sixty history books. The 
scene is a fast-growing Midwestern 
city in the ’80’s. The daughter 
of the richest man in town arouses 
local horror by paying the breath- 
taking price of fifty dollars for a 
beautiful Newfoundland 
dog of regal pedigree. 
To-day the same perfect 
type of dog would cost her 
at least ten times that sum, 
and nobody would call the 
price exorbitant. There 
would be hundreds of cost- 
lier canines in the same 
city, for pedigreed dogs 
have ceased to be mere pets. 
They are the basis of a recog- 
nized and daily bigger busi- 
ness, a business whereby 
thousands are making a 
living. 


Dog Marts 


To every American who 
has reduced the dog business 
to a profitable science there 
are probably five Europeans 
who are doing the same 
thing. There are far more 
women in this business than 
in any other line of finan- 
cial endeavor of the same 
volume. These women often 
have proved themselves 
more shrewd and more suc- 
cessful than have men. 

Briefly, transactions in dog flesh 
have taken on the dubious dignity 
of a hard and fast line of fifiance. 
This increasingly so during the 
past twenty years, and with an 
ever stronger impetus during the 
past half decade. Its future bulks 
huge. 

Of old—and well within my own 
memory—a few breeders of hunt- 
ing or fighting dogs and of one or 


Etchings by Marguerite Kirmse 


two “lap” varieties added pin 
money to their regular income by 
selling or training pups for a tightly 
limited market. But most of us de- 
pended on a friend to give us a 
puppy which otherwise would have 
been drowned at birth, or else we 
bought “forfeit” dogs at the pound 
or got in touch with somebody who 
had more dogs than he wanted and 
who was willing to part with one 
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A Highland Chieftain. The author is famous for a 
fine strain of Scotch collie raised at Sunnybank. 


at a sum ranging from one dollar 
to a rare maximum of fifteen. 
To-day, apart from innumerable 
other sources of buying, there are 
about twenty-five “dog marts” 
fostered by various periodicals. 
The average yearly turnover of 
each of these is estimated at 
$10,000. In some cases this is a too 
liberal figure, but in others it is 
most conservative. For example, 
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a year or two ago Harper’s Bazar’s 
dog mart did more than twenty-two 
hundred dollars’ worth of business 
in a single month. 

Most of these marts are in charge 
of some dog expert. The rates as a 
rule are far from low, but the steady 
increase of the advertisements 
seems to prove that the outlay is 
worth while. 

Then there is the horde of semi- 
technical dog periodicals. 
Their combined circulation 
is not large, but it is tre- 
mendously specialized. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the 
readers are concerned with 
dog buying and breeding. 
Every advertisement means 
a possible sale to any of 
them, for it is certain to 
be seen by those who are 
ready to be interested. 


“Just a Mutt’ 


Preéminent among these 
periodicals, of course, is the 
American Kennel Gazette, 
official organ of the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club, which is 
the ruling body and the 
supreme court of dogdom. 
Yearly thousands of pedi- 
greed dogs are sold through 
applications to the Ameri- 
can Kennel Gazette for 
lists of reliable breeders. 

The American Kennel 
“= Club, too, deals out iron 

justice to crooked dealers 

and to pedigree fakers 

and other blacklegs whose 
frauds once threatened to put the 
buying of pedigreed dogs into the 
class of undésirable speculation. 
There is scant mercy meted out to 
the dishonest advertiser and none 
at all to the dealer or breeder who 
fakes a pedigree. 

Pedigree faking has been shown 
to be a form of forgery and punish- 
able as such. Yet among certain 
ever smaller groups outside the 
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pale the dangerous and dirty 
custom still exists. Two years 
ago an indignant woman ac- 
costed me at a dog show. 
She told me with a wealth 
of gestures that she had 
bought a six-month-old pup 
a week before because his 
pedigree declared him to be 
the son of my Champion 
Sunnybank Sigurd. 

“The puppy is a mutt!” 
she declared. “I’ve been 


gypped. I bought him on 


sire’s 
>’ 


the strength of his 
name, and now I 

“Hold on!’ I interrupted her. 
“That pup isn’t a mutt—he’s a 
miracle. You say he is six months 
old. Champion Sunnybank Sigurd 
died five years ago.” 

If she had taken the trouble to 
send the pedigree to the American 
Kennel Club to be certified she 
would have been set right im- 
mediately. As it was, the “dog 
and bird store” man from whom 
she had made the purchase had 
filled out.for her an ornate pedigree 
blank whose statements she ac- 
cepted as gospel truth. 

Some of these dog and bird stores 
may—and doubtless do—carry on 
a strictly honest trade. But it is 
not always wise to buy one of the 
fluffy pups which you see romping 
or snoozing in show windows. This 
holds good in the matter of health 
as well as of ancestry. The dog and 
bird man’s patrons are generally 
uninformed as to what constitutes a 
good or healthy puppy. They take 
the seller’s word. Sometimes that 
word is reliable. Sometimes—not. 


Faked Pedigrees 


% 


I visited several dog and bird 
shops a few years ago, out of 
curiosity, and asked stupid ques- 
tions of the men in charge. To me 
there was something pitiful in the 
sight of the heterogeneous groups 
of dogs mured in ill-lighted or ill- 
ventilated rooms day after day, 
night after night, with practically 
no exercise. There was something 
more than pitiful—something at 
times grimly funny—in the dealers’ 
replies to my ignoramus questions. 

In one such shop I saw tied in a 
corner a sickly looking beast which 
may or may not have had fifty per 
cent of collie blood in him. I spoke 
to the forlorn creature, patting his 
head and trying to make him a trifle 
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Darby and Joan, two perky Scotties. 


less disconsolate. At once the shop- 
man was at my side. 

“You’ve sure got an eye for a 
good dog, friend!” he enthused. 
“That’s a champeen thoroughbred 
collie. He’d win at any big show. 
Seeing as you've took such a fancy 
to him, I’ll make a special price. 
You can have him for twenty dol- 
lars.” 

“You'll throw in a pedigree, of 
course?” I asked. “I don’t claim to 
know anything about dogs, but I 
heard somewhere that a pedigree 
always goes with a purebred’s sale.” 

The man eyed me with sudden 
sourness. Perhaps the sad tidings 
had seeped through to him that 
pedigree faking is now dealt with 
as forgery. “Friend, you've been 
misinformed,” he told me. “Now, 
take it from me, all this pedigree 
stuff is bunk. There’s nothing to it. 
What’s a pedigree? Just a sheet of 
worthless paper. What good is it to 
anyone? No good at all. Forget it!” 

“That’s right,” gravely assented 
the late Charles Agnew MacLean, 
who had strayed into the shop with 
me. “You don’t need a pedigree 
when you're buying a dog, any 
more than you need a deed when 
you're buying a house. ‘Just a sheet 
of worthless paper’ in both cases.” 

I have known people who have 
bought really good dogs at these 
shops—dogs that kept on living and 
were not diseased. I have known 
others who have not. But I think 
it is a billion per cent safer and 
saner to buy from a recognized 
breeder and to have a certified 
American Kennel Club pedigree 
and registration certificate made 
out for him. These documents es- 
tablish past all question the purity 
of his breed. 

In spite of the magazine and 
newspaper dog marts there are still 
people who have no more idea of 
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where to go for the purchase 

of a dog of some special 

breed than I would have of 

where to buy a secondhand 

Zeppelin. Nor do they know 

even approximately what 

they ought to pay for him. 

By applying to the Ameri- 

can Kennel Club, 221 Fourth 

Avenue, New York City, the 

names of several reputable 

kennels dealing in any de- 

sired breed will be furnished 

to novices. By comparing the 

prices quoted by these ken- 

nels an approximate though 

not always dependable valuation 
may be learned. 

I say “not always dependable’”’ 
because, as in many another deal, 
the asking price and the accepting 
price sometimes vary. A breeder, 
we will say, chances at the moment 
to be overstocked and in need of 
ready money. He will sell you a 
good pup at perhaps half what a 
more prosperous breeder with fewer 
dogs would charge you. 


No Par Value 


Thus it is not easy to tabulate 
canine market values. But here is a 
table of several popular breeds 
worked out with the help of Frank 
F. Dole, whose radio dog chats 
you have doubtless heard. Dole has 
been recognized for years as one 
of America’s authorities in all that 
pertains to dogs. Naturally, a 
dozen professional breeders will 
question this table of his and will 
call its prices too high or too low. 
I have said it is not easy to tabulate 
dog values, but I believe these to 
be as nearly accurate as can be 
obtained. There are countless ex- 
ceptions, but values in each case are 
to be considered as ranging upward. 


At 3 Full 
Breed months — grown 
Airedales $ 35 $100 
Boston terriers 75 250 
Cairn terriers 85 300 
Chows 60 100 
Cocker spaniels 75 200 
Collies 75 300 
Dobermanns and 
Schnauzers 75 125 
Irish terriers 40 100 
Pekingese 40 75 
Scottish terriers 50 100 
Sealyham terriers 100 500 
Shepherd dogs 50 175 
Springer spaniels 75 250 
Wire-haired fox 


terriers 75 


150 
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Yes, I have seen pedigreed 
collie pups sold for $35 and even 
less, and splendid grown collies for 
$125. Also I have seen collie pups 
sell for $300 and grown collies for 
$1,000 or more. The same run of 
exceptions will be found in all the 
breeds I have just cited. 

Here are a few dog prices which 
are star exceptions to any table 
ever compiled: 

Richard Croker is said to have 
paid $10,000 for his champion 
English bulldog, Rodney Stone. 
The great Saint Bernard, Sir Bedi- 
vere, sold for $6,900. Eden Aristo- 
crat, the sensational wire-haired 
fox terrier imported a few months 
ago, was bought at a reputed price 
of $6,000. Aman Babette, another 
fox terrier, cost $3,500. Samuel 
Untermyer bought the champion 
collie, Squire of Tytton, at a price 
quoted in print as $6,500, outbid- 
ding the late J. P. Morgan. The rac- 
ing greyhound, Whirl (the Man 0’ 
War of the greyhound race tracks), 
had so high a value in his owner’s 
eyes that an offer of $15,000 for 
the dog was refused. The gilt- 
edge list could be extended for 
pages. 

On the other hand, Fred Leigh- 
ton told me that about twenty 
years ago he refused to pay fifteen 
dollars for a blue merle collie puppy 
belonging to Elsie Hydon. Leighton 
was a keen professional judge of 
dogs, but he thought this youngster 
worth not more than twelve dollars 
at most. The puppy became the 
immortal Champion Grey Mist, 
one of the greatest dogs in all collie 
history, and the grandsire of my 


Sunnybank Gray Dawn. 


Imported Handlers 


Here is an angle of the newly 
aggrandized dog business which 
seems to me significant of a coming 
era. At the 1929 Westminster dog 
show at Madison Square Garden 
several terrier experts were present 
who had been imported from Eng- 
land to handle and groom and put 
through their ring paces certain 
valuable terriers. The owners 
thought these Englishmen could do 
more for their dogs at New York 
and Boston shows than could local 
handlers—a belief perhaps open to 
doubt. Of these handlers, one re- 
ceived $2,500, all expenses, and 
three round-trip steamship tickets. 
Two more were given $1,500 apiece 
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and two round-trip tickets for the 
same work and for the same brief 
space of time. 

When imported handlers can 
earn from $1,500 to $2,500, plus 
fare and other expenses, for less 
than a month of actual work, it is 
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Jerry, a fine police dog. 


fairly good evidence that dog breed- 
ing has ceased to be a mere pastime 
and has shouldered its way into 
the ranks of actual business. 

These handlers, it is true, were 
sent for across the gray Atlantic 
as an efficiency genius might be 
sent for across the continent. But 
many an American is also making a 
mighty good income as a profes- 
sional handler and conditioner of 
show dogs. I have watched care- 
fully the work of such experts 
from both countries. I may be 
mistaken, but I have not been 
able to see that the Britishers excel 
their Yankee colleagues in any way. 

Fifty years ago the best dogs 
and the best handlers were to be 
found, for the most part, across the 
seas. To-day, in my own experience 
and in that: of wiser fanciers, we 
have as good breeders and handlers 
here as in Europe; and our dogs 
are better too. Prestige sometimes 
takes long to die, and the word 
“imported” still carries a lure 
which often is not merited. 

But in turning dog breeding 
into a solid business the European 
has us beaten a mile. True, we are 
creeping up on him steadily and 
surely, but he had a long start. 

There is no comparison between 
the sales of dogs in Great Britain 
and in America. The Briton long 
ago established a world-wide mar- 
ket for purebreds—a market with 





which we are just beginning to 
compete—and England and Scot- 
land still have the inside track. 
Dole has estimated that England 
has sent close to a million dollars’ 
worth of wire-haired fox terriers 
alone to the United States during 
the past ten years, to say nothing 
of countless thousands of dollars’ 
worth of other breeds. 

“T believe England sells at least 
two hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of dogs to Americans every 
year,” Dole told me. ‘The conti- 
nent of Europe gives Great Britain 
as good an export market in dogs 
as we do. Indeed, Continental buy- 
ers often outbid us Yankees for an 
exceptionally fine show specimen. 
England’s dog business is at least 
double the size of America’s, but 
it used to be very many times as 
large.” 


The Gibson Girl 


Every year more and more 
people here take up dog raising 
as a livelihood. They put into it 
the time and cash and intensive 
study which they would bestow 
on the building up of any other 
form of livelihood. Haphazard 
breeding and selling have gone by 
the board forever, being replaced 
by scientific and commercially ac- 
curate methods. 

With this vast increase of in- 
vestment and of business efficiency 
has come a risk which no breeder 
can obviate, an opponent he can- 
not outguess. Perhaps I can best 
illustrate it by an analogy in femi- 
nine fashions. 

Some thirty-odd years ago 
Charles Dana Gibson made famous 
a type of girl with a high collar, 
big puff sleeves, a wasp waist, and 
long flowing skirts. Every girl 
wanted to be a Gibson girl—and, 
by the way, the costume was not 
ridiculous or grotesque, as modern- 
ists would have you believe, but 
mighty pretty and becoming. 

Very well. Suppose some cus- 
tomer had wished to catch the tide 
of favor at the flood and had bought 
or made fifty thousand such dresses. 
What would the unsold costumes 
be worth to him to-day? No mod- 
ern woman would be seen wearing 
one, nor would she pay a cent for 
it. The man who put his fortune 
into those fifty thousand dresses 
would already have gone bankrupt. 

(Continued on Page 100) 





HANDICAPPED DIPLOMACY 


America’s Niggardly Rewards for Service 
in the State Department and Abroad 


By HENRY KITTREDGE NORTON 
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MERICANS have acquired a reputa- 
tion for doing things whole-heartedly 
and with the best equipment obtain- 
able. If we want to play golf a meadow 

| with a few gopher holes will not suffice. 
(= A large tract of land carefully kept, an 
artistic clubhouse, a dozen sticks in a neat leather 
case, a caddy to carry them, an outfit of plus fours are 
necessary before we can enjoy the game. Nor even 
then are we apt to be long content. If another club has 
more holes than ours we must acquire an adjoining 
tract of land and expand. We must build an addition 
to the clubhouse. If in the original 
location we are crowded for room, we 
cheerfully scrap the whole business 
and move out where we can play golf 
on a more magnificent scale. 

As a nation, too, we are proud to 
demand the best. We insist that our 
navy shall be as large and as fine as 
any in the world, and to that end we 
spend nearly $400,000,000 a year. We 
have no use for a large army, but we 
demand that what we have shall be of 
the finest. There is one part of our na- 
tional equipment, however, which has 
so far escaped our attention. We have 
been so busy with our manufacturing 
and our farming,-our motorcarsand our 
golf, that we have not thought much of 
the game of international politics. And 
yet this is the greatest game of them all. Ourgreat navy 
and our expensive army are no more than minor pieces 
in this game. Our industry and our commerce are the 
more important pieces. National defense and national 
prestige are the king and queen. We have entered the 
international chess game with a beautiful set of chess- 
men, but we have given too little thought to the play- 
ers. After all it is the players and not the beauty of the 
pieces which will win or lose the game. 


An International Contest 


The state department is our team of players in the 
game of international politics. And this contest is not 
merely sport or recreation. Every one of its infinite 
moves affects some of us in our pocketbooks. Its 
larger strategy affects us all, and the fact that some 
moves may lead to war gives every citizen a vital 
concern in the way the game is played by our represen- 
tatives. 

Naturally, then, we expect our international team 
to be the best that can be got together. Expense, of 
course, is a secondary consideration. We must have 
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the best men available, and their equipment must 
be as good or better than that of any of the competing 
teams. We shall be satisfied with nothing less. 

Among the most important entries in this great 
international contest are the foreign offices of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and Italy. Whether we 
look upon diplomacy as a contest for the advancement 
of the selfish interests of the nations or a competition 
in the advancement of civilization and the construction 
of a society based upon universal peace, we should 
want our representation to be second to none. We 
should want our team, the state department, to be the 

peer of any foreign office in the world. 
Is it? How does the staff of our state 
department compare in this regard 
with the foreign offices of our two chief 
competitors,Great Britain and France? 


The Washington Team 


After an election in Great Britain 
a new foreign minister may be ap- 
pointed. He goes to his desk in the 
foreign office to take up his work. He 
finds ready to assist him a highly or- 
ganized and carefully trained staff 
under the leadership of nineteen ex- 
perienced executives. These nine- 
teen men have a total of 410 years 
of service to their credit. This means 
an average of 22 years of training in 
diplomacy for each of them. 

Across the channel in Paris a new foreign minister 
may be sent to the Quai d’Orsay, the French foreign 
office. Waiting to counsel and advise him is a similar 
organization under the command of fifteen executive 
officers. These fifteen men have a total of 455 years of 
diplomatic service to their credit, an average of 30 
years for each man. 

When Mr. Stimson took command of the American 
international team what did he find? A somewhat hap- 
hazard organization pieced together by his predeces- 
sors and commanded by twelve executive officers. All 
together these twelve men have had 151 years of diplo- 
matic experience. This makes an average of twelve and 
a half years for each man. Thirty-six years of the total, 
however, belongs to one man whose duties are wholly 
of an administrative character. Mr. Stimson’s political 
advisers, therefore, number eleven with an average 
experience of nine and a half years. 

Perhaps these eleven men, with Secretary Stimson 
to direct their activities, can hold their own with the 
British foreign minister’s team of nineteen expert 
players and the French foreign minister’s team of 
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fifteen veterans. But no American university would 
ever go into a baseball game on that basis. No football 
coach would expect to win with eleven freshmen against 
a rival with fifteen or twenty veteran players at his 
disposal. Nor can we derive any comfort from the 
idea that the British or French players are old and 
doddering place holders. On the con- 
trary, they are all men in the prime 
of life who have won their present high 
positions in the grueling competition 
which goes on in the British and French 
foreign services. Rather our consola- 
tion must come from the fact that Mr. 
Stimson’s young men are endowed with 
a high average of ability and imbued 
with a patriotic devotion to the serv- 
ice. Their lack is in the experience 
and training which makes for expert 
and effective play. 


Direct Promotion 


The question is not altogether 
one of age. While the average age of 
the state-department officials is con- 
siderably below that of the men who hold correspond- 
ing posts abroad, some of Mr. Stimson’s assistants 
are men of more mature years. The great difference in 
experience as between them and the foreign-office 
officials in Europe is partly due to our custom of ap- 
pointing men from other walks of life to these diplo- 
matic posts. The general practice in other foreign 
offices is to promote the ablest of their professional 
diplomats to the higher posts at home. 

The American practice sprang from what was for- 
merly a widely accepted theory that any American citi- 
zen was ipso facto qualified to fill any political office. 
When the ‘absurdity of this became too apparent we 
accepted the dictum of the politicians 
that if we kept men too long in high 
office we should be exposed to the 
dangers of bureaucracy. Undoubtedly 
these dangers, intangible as they are, 
should be guarded against. But it is 
questionable whether the proper safe- 
guard is to place our affairs in the 
hands of a succession of amateurs, 
however brilliant they may be. 

It is not a question of protecting 
these responsible offices from purely 
political appointments. That danger 
seems for the time being to have re- 
ceded into the background. The 
present need is to fill them with 
men who have had the necessary Mussolini, 
training and experience adequately 
to discharge the responsibilities of 
these offices. As a nation we have seen the light in 
military affairs. During the Civil War, and even as 
late as the Spanish-American War, many of our 
generals were volunteers, amateurs. And some of 
them made enviable records. By the time we entered 
the world struggle in 1917, the art of warfare had be- 
come much too complicated and technical to warrant 
intrusting the command of troops to amateurs. We 
had our volunteer generals, to be sure, but they were 





Henry L. Stimson, head of 
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used for the most part in staff and organization work 
while the handling of troops in the field was left to 
the professional soldiers. 

The same sort of change has taken place in inter- 
national politics. There was a time when our diplo- 
matic problems were so simple that any front-rank 
politician with the Declaration of 
Independence in one hand and the 
Bible in the other could satisfactor- 
ily function as a secretary of state. 
There was no great need for the advice 
of men of long experience. As our na- 
tional life passed out of its adoles- 
cence and the demands upon the 
secretary of state began to exceed the 
powers of one man, it was possible 
to find an ample supply of capable 
assistants among the members of the 
Bar, who accepted a government 
position just as they would accept a 
retainer from a corporation. 

This system worked satisfactorily 
not so much because international poli- 
tics were any simpler then than now, 
but because our own international in- 
terests were extremely limited and seldom presented 
more than a single major problem at a time. It is not 
necessary to repeat here the commonplace that our in- 
ternational interests have become so extended since the 
war that the situation is utterly changed. No one man, 
be he a paragon of ability, can hope to carry in his own 
head all of the intricate details and myriad implica- 
tions of present-day world politics as they affect the 
United States. 

Nor does the earnest and devoted amateur who 
might be called to the assistance of an overburdened 
secretary of state offer the relief he once did. The time 
has gone by when a man of broad training in almost any 
field can transfer his experience to di- 
plomacy at anything like its par value. 





Only for Veterans 


The international game has become 
so intense that only the seasoned 
veteran can begin to do justice to his 
task. The international banker or the 
international lawyer of wide experi- 
ence may obtain a training in his pro- 
fession which will enable him to render 
first-rate service in the department of 
state. For the rest, with very few ex- 
ceptions, we shall have to depend 
more and more upon a trained and 
experienced personnel if we are to 
compete with other nations upon an 
equal footing. 

This personnel, if it is to be effective, cannot be 
merely a group of glorified civil-service clerks. It is 
not mere routine excellence that is needed. It is the 
ability to play the most complicated game in the world 
in competition with the world’s greatest players. The 
difficulty is not so much to get the right kind of men. 
The difficulty is to keep them. We have had and now 
have in the state department much of the best material 
in the country. But it will not stay there. 
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One reason is that we have failed to make these 
offices attractive as the goal of a career. The secretary 
of state, of course, has his rank as a cabinet officer, 
but his executive staff—the undersecretary, the assist- 
ant secretaries, the chiefs of division, and the rest— 
are all ranked among the higher government clerks. 
They are accorded no official or social position such 
as the caliber of men needed would enjoy as a matter 
of course outside government circles. 

In European countries the higher foreign-office 
officials have the rank of ambassador or minister, and 
their offices are looked upon as the goal of the whole 
diplomatic service. With us it is a promotion to be sent 
from even the important desks of the state depart- 
ment to an obscure legation somewhere on the fringes 
of Europe or Central America. It is not that we rate 
our envoys higher than other countries, for we do 
not. It is simply that we rate our officers in the state 
department lower. We have failed to take account of 
the fact that the cable, the telegraph, and the wireless 
have transferred all major diplomatic 
decisions from our representatives 
abroad to Washington. It is the re- 
sponsible officials in the state depart- 
ment, now treated as underlings, who 
must, in a more immediate sense than 
either ministers or ambassadors, col- 
laborate with the secretary of state in 
the shaping of American foreign policy. 

Salaries are not the whole story. It 
would be quite unfair to the individ- 
uals in the state department—it would 
be quite unfair to the executive per- 
sonnel as a whole—to rate their abili- 
ties according to the salaries which 
the government pays them. The fact 
that the average salary of Mr. Stim- 
son’s twelve chief assistants is $8,200 a 
year is sufficient evidence of this. 
Thousands of men in this country receive far higher 
remuneration for much less exacting and must less 
responsible work. And they can live on their incomes. 
No man with a family can live in Washington in a 
manner befitting a responsible official of the state 
department on $8,200 a year. 


A Sorry Contrast 


The effect of this supereconomy in the matter of 
salaries—the highest salary which the secretary can 
offer is $8,000 a year, which can be increased to $9,000 
after long service—has not been to bring low-grade 
men into the state department. Recent secretaries of 
state have persuaded young men of outstanding abil- 
ity to join its staff. But they do not remain. After a 
few years of intimate contact with international affairs 
they receive flattering offers from great banking 
houses or law firms, which cannot be long resisted. 
Thus it happens that Mr. Stimson’s assistants are 
mostly young men with comparatively few years of 
experience. 

It is quite different with our opponents in the game 
of international politics. Standards of living vary so 
greatly in the different countries that it means little 
to compare salaries dollar for dollar. What is important 
is how the salaries in each country compare with those 
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in other lines of work in that country. We can get 
such a comparison in a reasonably accurate way by 
taking the per capita income of each country and re- 
lating it to the salaries paid to its foreign-office execu- 
tives. On such a comparison we shall find that the 
salaries in the state department afford a sorry contrast 
to those paid in the great foreign offices of Europe. 
Our $8,200 average salary for state-department 
executives is 10.5 times the per capita income of this 
country. This, of course, does not mean that it is 10.5 
times the income of the average wage earner. The aver- 
age wage earner supports a family of three or four, and 
his income is three or four times the per capita income. 
The average state-department official also has his 
family. The salaries paid to the high officers of the 
state department are thus only about three times as 
large as a laborer’s income. Of course a professional 
baseball player would laugh at them. 
The British pay their foreign-office executives more 
in actual dollars than we pay our officers in the state 
department. The average salary of the 
nineteen executive officials in the 
British foreign office is $8,300 a year. 
Seven of these officials have an average 
salary of $10,200 a year. The perma- 
nent chief of the foreign office receives 
$15,000 a year—as much as our secre- 
tary of state. The salary of the British 
foreign minister is $25,000 a year. 


Our Lack of Support 


That these salaries mean vastly 
more in London than they do in 
Washington is apparent from the fact 
that the average salary of the nine- 
teen executive officers ($8,300 a year) 
is 18.4 times the per capita income 
in Great Britain. Thus these salaries 
are nearly twice as large on the British scale as are the 
American salaries on the American scale. 

The salaries of the executive officers of the French 
foreign office average 12.6 times the per capita income 
for France. In Germany the corresponding officers 
receive an average salary of 22 times the German per 
capita income. The Italian foreign-office executive 
officials receive an average of 15.4 times the per capita 
income of Italy. 

Thus every one of our chief competitors in the game 
of international politics gives its team more support in 
proportion to its resources than does the United States. 

That the nations of Europe with their longer ex- 
perience in international affairs appreciate more fully 
than we the importance of the foreign-office establish- 
ment is further apparent from an analysis of their 
budgets. Actual appropriations are misleading as to 
the relative cost of various foreign offices, for this 
department of government has some income of its 
own. This is derived from consular and passport fees 
and from various other sources. For example, the 
total appropriation for the department of state this 
year is over $14,000,000. This includes, however, 
certain international payments which are made 
through the department, such as the payment of 

250,000 a year to Panama for the Canal Zone. The 
(Continued on Page 128) 
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The City of Glendale is the first all-metal steam-driven dirigible to be built. The ship is designed to 
hold itself stationary while passengers alight in an elevator which is lowered from the gondola. 
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OBABLY no invention in the 
Prvint history of engineer- 

ing has called on its creators 
for so large a measure of persever- 
ance and courage and human faith 
as has the Zeppelin airship. 

To the layman there is still some- 
thing almost fantastic, something 
all but incredible about airships. 
The very size of the craft, involving 
an enormous expenditure of time 
and effort and money, has made its 
progress slower and magnified the 
mishaps and failures that accom- 
pany every pioneering effort. The 
dirigible has had to battle its way 
through seas of doubt and skepti- 
cism. 

Yet the airship can do certain 
things in commercial transpor- 
tation and national defense that 
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cannot be done so well by any other 
vehicle. The performance of even 
the crude early ships indicates 
potentialities that cannot be ig- 
nored; and the number of men who 
have taken the seeming difficulties 
of airship operation, whether engi- 
neering or financial, as a challenge 
not to go unanswered, is growing. 

Within the past twelvemonth 
four things have happened marking 
definite progress toward world ac- 
ceptance of the idea which the air- 
ship represents. These are: 

The first experiments with a 
commercial transatlantic passenger 
air service, using the rigid airship 
Graf Zeppelin. 

A contract let by the United 
States Navy under authorization 
of Congress for the construction of 


two ships, each almost twice the 
size of the German airship. 

The construction by the British 
government of two 5,000,000 cubic 
foet ships for long-distance trans- 
portation of passengers and mail. 

The erection at Akron, Ohio, of 
the world’s largest hangar, repre- 
senting a $2,000,000 vote of confi- 
dence in airships by a hard-headed 
American business corporation. 

Any effort to prophesy from these 
four facts the events of the next 
five years is risky. But there is a 
case for the airship which can be 
made, and there are facts that can 
be accepted as reasonably estab- 
lished and beyond question. For 
example, as compared with the rail- 
road or the steamship, the airship 
has a natural advantage in that it 
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need not stop when it reaches 
land’s end. Sea and land alike, deep 
water or shoals, are but areas to 
fly over. The airship is amphibian. 

As compared with railroad and 
steamship, the airship has an ad- 
vantage in speed. This is especially 
true in the case of the ocean carrier; 
and no appreciable increase in 
speed may be expected from the 
railroad train. 

As compared with the airplane, 
the airship has much greater cruis- 
ing radius. Several times the vast 
Atlantic has been spanned by air- 
planes, but the gallant effort has 
failed as often as it has succeeded. 
In each instance the plane has been 
trimmed down to the minimum of 
personnel and equipment, with no 
room for pay load or reserves of 
fuel in case head winds continue too 
long. 

The airship, on the other hand, 
has ample reserves. The Los Angeles 
on its delivery trip in 1924 landed 
at Lakehurst, New Jersey, on a 
nonstop flight from Central Europe 
with enough fuel to fly to Chicago. 
The Graf Zeppelin, flying the first 
transatlantic passenger trip by air, 
cruising miles off course to avoid 
bad weather, landed with sixty- 
five hours of fuel in its bunkers, and 
it carried sixty people and several 
tons of mail and express matter 
6,000 miles. 

Men differ as to the relative 
merits of airship and airplane, but 
the crux of the question is the 
relative place of the two types of 
aircraft in transportation. To me 
the conclusion is inescapable that 
the airplane is a_ short-distance, 
high-speed carrier of light loads 
and the airship is a fast, long- 
distance carrier of heavier loads. 


Ocean Crossings 


The advantage is not merely 
temporary but inherent and funda- 
mental. In the case of the airplane, 
as the size and power increase, the 
percentage of lifting capacity that 
may be used for fuel, passengers, 
mail, and express decreases. The 
opposite is true of the airship. The 
larger it is, the greater is the pro- 
portion of its lifting capacity. 

Endurance in aircraft means 
safety. Where the airplane bucking 
adverse winds must plow ahead, 
hoping that its fuel will last till it 
strikes more favorable currents, the 
airship, having wide cruising radius, 


may either drive ahead at fewer 
miles per unit of fuel or make a 
wide detour to find more helpful 
winds. The greater range of the 
airship as compared with the air- 
plane, and its greater speed as com- 
pared with surface ships, point to a 
special usefulness in travel over 
water. There is a vast deal of such 
travel—the movement of men and 
merchandise from one continent 
to another. Then too, airship trans- 
port service eliminates the delay 
involved in transfer of cargo at the 
seaboard from land carrier to sea 
carrier. 


Safest of All 


Neither the airship nor any other 
craft will supplant the steamship in 
ocean travel, but it will expedite 
the movement of passengers and 
goods for that ten per cent of it, 
let us say, where time is of prime 
importance. And it will do so with- 
out subtracting from the sum total 
of ocean travel. For speed not only 
stimulates commerce but also cre- 
ates business that did not exist 
before. The increase of business 
between town and country that 
came as the result of good roads and 
the automobile truck is but the 
latest of many proofs of this fact. 

However, the airship will find its 
place in the merchant marine of 
to-morrow only if it can render 
its part of transport service with 
reasonable safety and regularity 
and at rates comparable to those of 
existing carriers. 

It is my deliberate judgment that 
the helium airship will become the 
safest of all means of transport. It 
would be foolish to say, however, 
that it is ready to-day to furnish 
transportation service with the 
regularity and sureness of estab- 
lished carriers. The surface ship has 
had hundreds of years to develop 
harbors and docks, communication 
and organization, lighthouses and 
channel buoys, tugboats and dry 
docks, and other accessories to deep- 
sea navigation. 

But with three great nations— 
the United States, Great Britain, 
and Germany—seriously embarked 
on gigantic enterprises which, if 
successful, point to the airship as a 
part of transportation, it becomes 
important to know what progress 
has been made and to know how 
this nation stands as compared with 
the others in the coming contest for 
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each nation’s proper place in the 
trade lanes of the sky. 

America, which is now building 
two airships, has built only one 
previously, for the Los Angeles was 
made in Germany and came to us 
as our share in the reparations 
from the World War. Will the new 
ships be merely larger units of the 
Shenandoah type, or will they 
represent positive advance. in the 
art of airship building? 

Great Britain’s construction 
experience has been greater than 
ours, for that nation started build- 
ing dirigibles during the war in 
reply to the threat of the Zeppelin 
raiders from Germany. Indeed, it 
was a British ship that first made 
a round trip over the Atlantic, and 
this as long ago as 1919. The diffi- 
cult westward crossing against the 
prevailing winds has been made by 
but four aircraft—the British R-34, 
the American Los Angeles, the 
German Graf Zeppelin, and the 
Bremen airplane of Von Huenefeld, 
Fitzmaurice, and Koehl. Zeppelin 
commanders were planning a dash 
over the ocean in the months after 
the armistice, but the secret leaked 
out prematurely, the ship was 
siezed and delivered to France, and 
the honor of the first crossing went 
across the Channel to England. 
That being the case, it will be inter- 
esting to know whether the great 
5,000,000 cubic foot British liners, 
the R-100 and the R-101, will be 


merely larger and faster R-34’s. 
Zeppelins 
What have the Germans been 


doing in the postwar years when 
restrictions imposed by the Treaty 
of Versailles compelled them to sit 
idle? They have had fuller operat- 
ing and construction experience 
than all the rest put together. The 
Zeppelin company alone, first and 
larger of two airship-building com- 
panies in Germany, has flown more 
hours and more miles with its own 
personnel than all the rest of the 
world. Zeppelin ships carried some 
35,000 passengers in the two years 
before the war without giving any- 
one even a scratch of the finger. 
And while the war stopped com- 
mercial operations, it gave them 
the great laboratory experience that 
comes through the construction 
and study of ship after ship. There 
have been something less than 150 
airships built in the world to date. 
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Of these, the Graf Zeppelin was the 
127th ship laid down by the Zeppe- 
lin Corporation, and the 117th ac- 
tually constructed and flown. But 
until an Allied decree released it, 
this accumulation of experience and 
specialized knowledge lay locked 
up in files of dusty blueprints and 
in the minds of men at Friedrich- 
shafen. Have the Germans added 
anything to the art of airship build- 
ing since the construction of their 
last ship of war, or since building 
the Los Angeles for America? 

Where does the world stand in 
the matter of airship engineering 
and airship operating? Naturally 
there has been a vast deal of engi- 
neering detail, a hundred and one 
refinements—each adding its quota 
of strength, subtracting its modi- 
cum of weight. The calculations in 
airship building are perhaps the 
most intricate and involved in the 
entire field of engineering. When 
a vessel as large as the Leviathan 
weighs no more than a channel 
schooner, gauges and _ tensile 
strengths of fabric and metal take 
an extraordinary importance. How- 
ever, in this discussion we will look 
for only new concepts in design, 
new ideas that mark not merely a 
refinement of the old methods but 
a striking out for new ones. 


Changes in Design 


In building the Los Angeles per- 
haps the most important change 
was from the long, tapering, lead- 
pencil shape of wartime ships to 
the shorter, fatter ships of to-day. 
It will be easily seen that the lead- 
pencil ship, with its ring girders of 
uniform size, lent itself ideally to 


(Below) The Goodyear Zeppelin hangar 
at Akron will be three city blocks long. 
Construction work is now well advanced. 
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requirements of mass production 
which wartime emergencies pressed 
on the constructors. Toward the 
end of the war, using the full re- 
sources of their many shops, the 
Germans turned out a completed 
Zeppelin every six weeks. 

But released from the necessity 
of haste, Dr. Karl Arnstein, chief 
engineer of the company, changed 
in the Los Angeles to the principle 
of a shorter, fatter ship, with 
a marked gain in_ longitudinal 
strength. Whereas earlier ships were 
eight and nine times as long as they 
were wide, the Los Angeles has a 
slenderness ratio of 7.2. 

There was another important 
change. In the earlier ships the 
motors were set in gondolas outside 
of the ship, so as to allow ample 
ventilation space and to avoid the 
chance of exhaust sparks igniting 
the inflammable hydrogen gas with 
which the ship was inflated. The 
forward or control car also carried 
a motor in its rear section. 

But in the Los Angeles all motors 
were put in separate cars, leaving 
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the control car only for navigation 
purposes. Since the absence of a 
forward engine removed that fire 
hazard, and since the Los Angeles 
was later to be flown with non- 
inflammable helium gas anyhow, 
they built the control car right into 
the keel of the ship. The significance 
of this was realized later on in the 
wreck of the Shenandoah, which 
had been built along the lines stand- 
ard at the time. With one exception 
the only casualties were in the 
control car and in two engine cars. 
The control car wrenched loose 
from its struts and fell free like a 
plumb bob to the ground. 


Dr. Arnstein 


One other circumstance is im- 
portant in connection with the 
building of the Los Angeles—it 
marked the transfer of Arnstein, 
greatest of the Zeppelin builders, 
to America. The stagnation of the 
industry in Europe, due to Allied 
restrictions and postwar economic 
depression, had brought an unusual 
opportunity to America; for shortly 
before the ship was completed an 
American company took over the 
Zeppelin processes and patents and 
brought Dr. Arnstein and a number 
of his staff to this country. 

After the Los Angeles it was four 
years almost to a day before the 
Zeppelin company finished another 
ship. Although airship experts had 
pretty well agreed that 5,000,000 
cubic feet was about the smallest 
practicable size for transatlantic 


INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL 

The men at Lakehurst surprised the 

Germans by their speed in repairing 
the stabilizer of the Graf Zeppelin. 


WALTER JOHNSON 





(Below) A contrast in ships. The small 


nonrigid J-5 and J-4, the Los Angeles, 
and the Graf Zeppelin at Lakehurst. 
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commercial travel with ample fuel 
reserves and a pay load of 100 pas- 
sengers and 20 tons of freight and 
mail, the Graf Zeppelin was built to 
a size of 3,700,000 cubic feet—about 
half again as large as its predeces- 
sor. The size of the construction 
hangar at Friedrichshafen dictated 
the size of the new ship and also 
determined its shape. The Graf was 
118 feet longer than the Los 
Angeles but only ten feet larger in 
diameter. The new U. S. Navy 
ships, having 6,500,000 cubic feet 
of gas, will be only nine feet longer 
than the Graf Zeppelin; but they 
will be 133 feet, as opposed to 100, 
in diameter. 

The latest German ship was not- 
able for a novel experiment in fuel- 
ing which compelled several changes 
in the design of the ship. Previously 
Zeppelin commanders had always 
to reckon with the fact that the 
ship grew continuously lighter with 
the consumption of gasoline and oil 
in the motors. The Los Angeles, for 
example, was twenty-two tons 
lighter when it landed at Lakehurst 
in 1924 on its delivery flight than 
when it left Friedrichshafen. Dr. 
Eckener, the commander, had to 
compensate for this by blowing off 
the surplus hydrogen. Voluntary 
hydrogen losses in this way might 
in past practice be as high as one 
fourth of the contents of the gas 
cells. 


Ballast Recovery 


Since the American helium gas is 
more expensive and since also it is 
a natural resource and cannot be 
produced in unlimited quantities, 
the U. S. Navy has solved this 
problem by installing a ballast- 
recovery device on the motors 
which condenses the combustion 
gases, the total resultant water 
having about the same weight as 
the gasoline from which it was de- 
rived. 

Other fueling arrangements were 
being studied by the engineers. One 
project was to use a heavy oil with 
Diesel-type engines. Another was to 
use gasoline and a lightweight fuel 
gas alternately, using gas when the 
commander wanted to decrease the 
relative buoyancy of his ship, and 
gasoline whenever he wanted to in- 
crease it. 

At Friedrichshafen, the Zeppelin 
Company sought a still different 
solution in Blau gas, which is only 











The gigantic hangar at Akron will have doors designed to eliminate cross 
aur currents, now a great danger in taking a ship out of and into her berth. 


slightly heavier than air. Its con- 
sumption as fuel would lighten the 
ship inappreciably and so force the 
loss of little hydrogen. The engines 
were equipped to use either gasoline 
or gas fuel, but the gasoline was 
carried chiefly as ballast. 

This necessitated a change in the 
design of the ship. In a rigid ship 
the lifting gas is carried, not in one 
great bag but in a number of them 
placed in a series of metal fraines. 
There are fourteen of these in the 
Los Angeles. The Graf Zeppelin 
has twelve cells for its 1,000,000 
cubic feet of fuel gas and eighteen 
more for its 2,500,000 cubic feet of 
hydrogen. The fuel-gas cells are set 
in the top half of the great bag and 
the hydrogen cells in the lower half. 
A metal gangway runs lengthwise 
through the center of the ship, so as 
to give access to the tops of one 
group of cells and to the bottoms of 
the other group. This internal corri- 
dor also strengthens the ship. 

The experiment was successful on 
the Graf Zeppelin. The motors 
worked easily with the alternative 
fueling system, and what is more, 
the fuel gas increased the cruising 
range of the ship. Whether this 
system will be generally adopted on 
future ships it is too early to de- 
termine. The ballast-recovery de- 
vices on the Los Angeles present a 
highly satisfactory solution of the 
same problem; and in addition they 
add to the cruising radius of the 
ship by permitting more fuel and 
less ballast to be carried. 

The important thing is that even 
with a limited number of ships to 
experiment with, as compared with 
airplanes or automobiles or loco- 
motives, airship engineers refuse 


to follow old methods blindly. 
Progress is built in experiment, not 
by playing safe and following prece- 
dent; and experiment in airships is 
going forward on a giant scale. 


British Advances 


While the Germans have been 
experimenting with fuels and chang- 
ing their designs to meet new neces- 
sities, the British have been working 
for increased strength and safety 
and passenger comfort. The British 
are in a position to profit by air- 
ships to a larger extent, perhaps, 
than any other nation. The Union 
Jack floats over widely scattered 
areas on the six continents. Broad 
stretches of alien land and water 
separate Whitehall from Cairo, 
from Calcutta, from Singapore. An 
ocean blocks the way to Canada, 
and two stretch out between Eng- 
land and Australia. If the airship 
becomes a practical carrier, no 
other can so quickly span the dis- 
tance to the outlying posts of em- 
pire; nine days from London to 
Sydney, in place of twenty-eight, 
will bring advantages not merely 
economic and commercial but po- 
litical and military. 

The two huge British ships, each 
capable of spanning oceans, pro- 
jected by a Conservative govern- 
ment and authorized by a Labour 
ministry, emphasize passenger ac- 
commodations with smoking room, 
salons, ballroom, observation par- 
lor, and ample room to move about. 
The constructors have aimed at 
greater strength without increase in 
weight. The first British Zeppelins 
were modeled after a German ship 


which unwittingly had landed back 
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of the French lines and had been 
captured intact, but the British 
have long since struck out on their 
own. 

The framework of any Zeppelin- 
type ship comprises a series of giant 
rings which give it a rounded cigar 
shape. These ring girders are re- 
enforced by great longitudinal gird- 
ers, running from nose to tail like 
the ribs of an umbrella. On the Los 
Angeles there are thirty-two of 
them, but the British use fewer 
ribs, making each one stronger. 
One of the two ships breaks sharply 
away from the established practice 
by using stainless steel in portions 
of the structure in place of sturdy 
lightweight duralumin, which has 
one third the weight of steel. This 
is intended to give added strength 
and to resist rust and corrosion. 

Any saving in structural weight 
makes possible more powerful 
engines and increased speed. Speed 
is important to an airship, not 
merely to get it more quickly from 
one place to another but to enable 
it to fight through or fly around 
storms. The ground speed of an 
airship is its own speed, plus or 
minus the speed of the wind. On the 
Graf Zeppelin’s return trip to 
Europe in 1928, Dr. Eckener found 
himself on one occasion over 
Newfoundland facing a wind so 
high in velocity as to drive the 
ship backward and had to put 
on full power to smash his way 
through. More horsepower would 
have simplified his battle at 
that time. 


Helium 


When we turn to America 
we find a picture that compares 
favorably with that in either 
of the other nations now lead- 
ing in airship programs. The 
United States has an asset 
of high value in the exclusive 
possession of almost unlimited 
quantities of helium gas. A resource 
of priceless value, its cost has been 
brought down so that it compares 
so favorably with hydrogen as to 
make it entirely practical. And 
while having somewhat less lifting 
power than hydrogen, so that a 
helium ship of 5,000,000 cubic feet 
will not carry so much fuel and pay 
load as one of like size inflated 
with hydrogen, it has the great 
virtue of safety. Helium will not 
burn; indeed, it will put out a fire. 
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Again, America has access to the 
accumulation of construction and 
operating experience of Germany 
through the patents brought to this 
country in 1924 by the Goodyear 
Zeppelin Corporation and through 
the services of Dr. Arnstein, who 
has designed more than seventy 
rigid airships. 


Mooring Masts 


Lastly, it has enjoyed a fuller 
operating experience in the past 
five years than has any other 
country. Between the Shenandoah 
and the Los Angeles, we have had 
one ship in commission at the naval 
air station at Lakehurst almost 
continuously since 1923. As we 
have but one hangar large enough 
to house the ship, we have made a 
great deal of use of mooring masts, 
which give us alternative harbors 
to return to. The mooring mast is of 
British origin, but this country has 
made wider use of it than any other 
country. The Germans built their 
first mast only last year. 

We have had wide opportunity 
to experiment. A portable mast, 
rather quickly set up, has been 
worked out which enables us to fly 
to Panama and refuel there. A 








The English R-100 will dwarf the Graf 
Zeppelin. One of the gas bags in place. 


mast has been installed on the 
service ship Patoka, thus permit- 
ting sea landings; and a second 
base for airships, probably on the 
Pacific Coast, is already contem- 
plated. 


Activity at Akron 


Important advances have been 
made in the landing of ships and 
handling them on the ground; so 
much so, that instead of requiring 
a ground crew of some two or three 











hundred men we shall presently be 
able to handle a ship with less 
than half that number. 

What have the builders learned 
in America since the Shenandoah 
left the ways? This picture, too, is 
an inspiring one. The new Navy 
ships now being built at Akron, 
Ohio, by the Goodyear Zeppelin 
Corporation will have a capacity 
of 6,500,000 cubic feet as compared 
with the 5,000,000 of the British 
ships. This does not mean, however, 
that they will have much better 
performance. Roughly the Amer- 
ican and British ships start even 
despite the apparent advantage in 
size, for hydrogen has more lift 
than helium. A helium ship starts 
on its flight with its gas cells 95 per 
cent full, say; as this gas expands 
in the lower pressures of the upper 
altitudes it will merely fill the cells 
without overflowing. through the 
valves and so escaping. 


Rejuvenated 


Arnstein brought all his long 
experience to bear in making up the 
designs which won the world-wide 
competition set up by the Navy in 
1927. The new ships will be two 
and a half to three times as strong 

as any previously built. 

Mention has been made of 
the longitudinal ribs that ex- 
tend from end to end on Zeppe- 
lin ships. Along the keel is one 
rib so much stronger than the 
rest that it may be thought of 
as the backbone of the ship. The 
control car is built into this 
keel; fuel tanks and crew quar- 
ters flank it. It becomes the cor- 
ridor for the 800-foot catwalk, 
or gangway, that runs from nose 
to stern. 

All the new U. S. Navy 
ships will have three such back- 
bones: one at the bottom, the 
other two, built at 45-degree 

angles to it, partway up the sides. 
The three of them are rigidly 
tied together to give additional 
strength. One may vizualize this 
by breaking a lead pencil, then 
lashing three pencils together and 


‘breaking them. 


The triple corridor system gives 
an additional strength in that the 
power cars will be placed inside the 
body of the ship, with nothing 
but propellers projecting outside. 
Several advantages follow from 
this change. Power cars outside the 
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ship offer additional resistance. 
No matter how small or accurately 
streamlined they may be, they re- 
duce the speed of the ship. And 
speed, as I have explained, means 
not merely speed but greater safety 
and greater cruising radius. 


Baby Kangaroos 


In the past, space in the gondolas 
slung outside the ships was meas- 
ured by inches in order to reduce 
this resistance to a minimum. Now 
the engineers may have a veritable 
engine room to work in, with plenty 
of space to inspect the motors and 
to repair them if need be. That the 
engines can safely be placed inside 
the ship is additional demonstration 
of the great boon America has in 
the possession of the noninflam- 
mable helium gas. 

The ring girders on the ship have 
been made inherently _ strong. 
Though each one gains strength 
from being associated with the 
other rings and with the longi- 
tudinal ribs, each has been so 
strongly built that an entire bay 
might cave in without weakening 
the other sections. 

Perhaps the most outstanding 
and the most striking feature is that 
reénforcement of internal strength 
has permitted the creation of a 
veritable airplane field inside the 
ship. From five to seven planes, 
depending on the size, may be 
stored in the ship like baby kanga- 
roos in their mother’s pouch. These 
airplanes can be run out of their 
stalls while the ship is in full flight, 
lowered and released, and picked 
up in flight and pulled aboard in a 


similar manner. 


Landings and Take-offs 


While this feature is primarily of 
military value, by further enlarging 
the area that may be covered by an 
airship and its brood of planes, it 
obviously has commercial possi- 
bilities as well. Refueling of the 
ship in flight is one of them. 

Finally, the new American air- 
ships will embody a valuable safety 
feature, that of swiveling pro- 
pellers. The propellers which extend 
from the eight engines may be 
swung in a 90-degree arc; and since 
the motors are reversible, they are 
effective through 180 degrees. This 
feature is helpful chiefly in landings 
and take-offs. If an upward gust 


seizes the ship as it approaches the 
mast, the motors can overcome it. 
If a downward wind strikes it, 
threatening to thrust it against the 
the ground, the motors can be 
driven so as to force the ship up 
into the air. 

The new Navy ships will be 
fatter than all previous rigid ships. 
Only nine feet longer than the Graf 
Zeppelin, each will be 33 feet 
greater in diameter and will carry 
almost twice, the amount of lifting 
gas. They will have greater control 
surfaces in proportion to the size. 
Though these two features sound 
contradictory, broad areas of em- 
pennage will give them at once 
superior stability and maneuver- 
ability. The great fins will hold 
them more stable as they ride 
through atmospheric turmoil, but 
they will also bring powerful lever- 
age to force the ship upward or 
downward at the will of the com- 
mander. 


Orange-peel Doors 


The ships will be the fastest air- 
ships yet built and will have a 
cruising radius of 6,000 miles at full 
speed—eighty-five miles per hour. 
At cruising speed of fifty knots they 
will fly 10,000 miles without refuel- 
ing. 

The construction of the two 
ships will require two years and a 
half. A hangar has to be built, 
since no building in the world is 
large enough to house them, but 
ship and hangar are under con- 
struction simultaneously. Work 
on the hangar is being concentrated 
on a single midsection of the build- 
ing which will be large enough to 
house one of the fourteen great 
bays of the ship. By the time the 
first bay is ready to be assembled 
the first section of the hangar will 
be ready to receive it. And on this 
section all experimental work and 
testing can be done while both ends 
of the hangar move forward to 
completion. 

This Goodyear Zeppelin hangar 
will be the largest building in the 
world and perhaps the most unique. 
Exhaustive tests were made of 
hangar models until a design based 
on streamline principles was found 
which would offer the least possible 
resistance to the flow of air cur- 
rents. 

Past hangars have presented a 
great T shape when the doors were 


opened, creating troublesome gusts 
and swirls at the entrance. The 
doors of the Akron hangar, built 
in orange-peel sections suspended 
by a three-ton cotter pin, will offer 
little resistance to the airstream 
as they slide smoothly following 
the contour of the building. 


Fi oreign Progress 


The great arches that make up 
the cross section of the building 
will be 325 feet wide and 286 feet 
high. The building itself will be 
1,200 feet long. Extending through- 
out its length and projecting at both 
ends will be docking rails from 
which trolley cars will carry cables 
attached to the ship, holding it 
firmly in place in a harness of steel 
against wayward gusts as it moves 
in or out. 

Other nations are showing new 
interests in lighter-than-air craft. 
Italy has done a notable work with 
its semirigid ships of the Norge 
type. 

Spain is hoping to establish an 
airship line between Seville and 
Argentina. In France, Japan, and 
even in Russia, men are working on 
airship projects. The United States, 
England, and Germany have an 
advantage in that they are able to 
fly ships as well as build them and 
so to check their theories in the 
great proving ground of storm and 
fog and lightning. 


America No Laggard 


Airship engineering is a science 
of infinite exactitude. Guesswork 
has no place in it. The completed 
ship is the sum total of countless 
details, each of which must be 
worked out with meticulous pre- 
cision. 

The most striking thing is that the 
engineers have not allowed them- 
selves to be deterred by the size of 
their task, to lose courage in the 
face of heartbreaking delays, or to 
be overwhelmed by the detail 
which their science exacts. Instead, 
they are striking out boldly and 
resourcefully, seeking new solutions 
of old problems, finding better ways 
to build greater ships. 

America is no laggard in that com- 
petition. If improvement of com- 
munication and transport means 
improvement of commerce and of 
wealth, this nation is willing to pay 
for its share in that result. 
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POINTS FOR BOOK COLLECTORS 


By JOHN C. ECKEL 


— NHE prices reached at the sale of 
==_"' Jerome Kern’s library will leave an 
ineffaceable impress on all grades of 
book collecting. So extraordinary were 
they that everyone interested in the 
national hobby will be rubbing his eyes 
to note if he is really awake or merely dreaming. 
It was a millionaires’ auction, and as one wealthy 
collector expressed it, “‘it looked as if the New York 
Stock Exchange had been moved to the Anderson 
Galleries.” One dealer had orders amounting to 
$60,000 on large limited bids, and he declares that he 


was unable to obtain a single book. And these b'ds, he 
continues, represented collectors 





How far-reaching are millionaire prices in their 
effect on the lower range of books not represented, for 
instance, in the sale just discussed? What about the 
minor collector whose means will not permit him to 
go into five figures for a book? Haven’t his kind of 
books already felt the arrival of a new era in prices? 
There are many great books yet remaining which 
heretofore have not been a quarry for the Kern brand 
of collecting. The man of medium means has seen 
Moby Dick, a $100 book five years ago, sell for $925; 
The Little Minister has made a price of $650; Workers 
in the Dawn recently was sold by a dealer for $2,250; 
A Man of Property has brought $925; A Shropshire 

Lad has been sold for $625 and 





from many different sections. It 
must have been a heartbreaker 
to the disappointed ones. 


Those who have been a part The 


Man of Property 


of this great game are convinced 
that it marks the beginning of a 
new epoch in prices and that 
great rarities will continue to 
march forward. They go on to 
say that when collections of 
equal importance come into the 


market within the next five ~‘Tbesiave arco 


years there will be no recession 
but a continued increase in 


4 
values. Conceding the truth to P< 
N 


these book bulls that prices will 
always advance, it is easy to 
understand~ that the acquire- 


ment of literary treasures will be London 
William Heinemann 
1906 


one of the most profitable avoca- 
tions in modern life. It is there- 
fore not wholly an imaginary 
proposition to prophesy the 
future. 


No Books in England! 





Such libraries as are owned 


By 
John Galsworthy 


Author of ‘The Island Pharisees,’ etc, 


Collectors of Galsworthy rightly 
prize this rarity, the first great 
novel of his famous Forsyte Saga. 


Treasure Island for $625; and 
$1,250 has been asked for New 
Arabian Nights. The great in- 
creases noted, while not so sharp 
as those achieved in the clash 
between the ultrarich, were 
abrupt enough to make many 
collectors get into the habit of 
scratching their heads and their 
check books. 


Bibliographical Quirks 


One of the larger stumbling 
blocks which lie in the path of 
the collector of books of the 
nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies is the lack, in many in- 
stances, of concise knowledge of 
the different issues of first edi- 
tions. In the publication of 
numerous modern books there 
appears to have been too much 
unnecessary haste and conse- 
quent confusion. The whims of 
publishers and authors are often 
in evidence, with the result that 
many dealers and collectors are 








by Owen D. Young, Field, Carl 
Pforzheimer, Howe, Newton, Elkins, Parrish, and 
William Andrews Clark, Jr., will show possibly still 
more amazing figures should they happen to come 
into the market. 

For a number of years the rare-book market has 
been in a sorry plight. There were plenty of buyers, but 
for some time the demand has been surprisingly greater 
than the supply. American dealers in recent years 
often have returned from England with full purses 
but no books. One dealer who usually spends $100,000 
on a trip came back last year with $80,000. England 
has been stripped of its treasures and even of its near 
treasures. Great collections like the Morgan and 
Huntington libraries have been forever lost to future 
collectors, so there remain perhaps a dozen or more 
collections which hold out hopes in America for the 
very wealthy hunters of literary rarities. 


not able satisfactorily to deter- 
mine what are real first issues of first editions. This 
condition does not reflect on the honesty of the one 
nor yet the ignorance of the other, because convincing 
results cannot always be reached. 

Before this was written not anyone had known that 
there were two or possibly more issues of what has 
long been denominated the scarcest book of this cen- 
tury, namely, The Man of Property, Galsworthy’s 
great first book of The Forsyte Saga. This book was 
published in 1906 in a first edition of 1,500 copies, ac- 
cording to Marrot’s bibliography. So scarce is it that a 
leading New York dealer, who had an order for 
seven, returned from England last year without a 
single copy. 

Owning one copy, this writer bought a second from a 
London dealer—paying for it just ten times as much 
as he did for his first copy. It was by comparing the 
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two books that discoveries were made which stamp 
one as having been printed earlier than the other. 

The accepted collation is similar in both books, 
but when the printer’s signatures are scanned an en- 
tirely different aspect is disclosed. In one copy there 
are only twenty-five such marginal marks, beginning 
on page | and running in sixteenths to page 369. In 
the other there are 48, beginning on page 3 and ending 
on page 375 in doubles. Another important point re- 
lates to the bar of music on page 200. In one book the 
eighth notes are joined at the top; in the other this 
connection is removed. Mr. Marrot writes that there 
were four distinct impressions and that the one with 
the faulty or barless note is the first and the note 
with the bar is the second. The third and fourth bind- 
ings had the publisher’s blind emblem in the center of 
the last cover instead of in the lower right-hand corner. 
The paper when viewed under a magnifying glass 
shows a divergence in texture, and this is further 
emphasized by a difference of nearly one eighth of a 
inch in the thickness of the book. The bulkier book has 
the title on the spine perfectly typed, while the smaller 
one forced the letter P in Property and the G in Gals- 
worthy to the left of the back. 


Bindings in Three Colors 


Another interesting story which affects the issues of 
The Forsyte Saga was communicated by a friend of 
Galsworthy, an accomplished collector of his first edi- 
tions. One of the sections of that fine book, called 
Awakening, was published in 1920. When the Saga 
was in process of construction the author discov- 
ered what he thought was an important mistake in 
punctuation. On page 39 of Awakening was this line, 
punctuation and all: 


of a letter in volume two. Collectors know there 
was no second edition of Desperate Remedies issued 
for many years after the first. They know that the 
inside of the book, provided there are no new end 
papers, is a first and only issue of the first edition. 
The color of the cloth binding never varies, but the 
blocking is the rub. Some copies have the three vol- 
umes with the advertisement in blind of Tinsley’s 
Magazine, and another will have this only on the 
first volume, with the other two blocked in a conven- 
tional style exactly similar in form. Three sets have 
been known to have no magazine block, the three 
volumes being bound alike. 

A Pair of Blue Eyes presents incongruities which 
are not easily reconciled. There are bindings in three 
colors—green, blue, and red; and a recent auction 
catalogue described one in “original plum cloth,” 
which upon examination appeared to be a red cloth 
badly reduced from its early brilliancy. Were these 
books bound simultaneously, or do they represent 
three issues? One noted Hardy authority in London 
insists that the green was the first born, which state- 
ment is opposed by the owners of the other colors, 
who insist that their books are right. 

But the collector’s complexities do not end with the 
bindings. There are many others. The blind block- 
ings of these issues do not agree, more ornateness 
being in the blue issue; and to add to the collector's 
distress some copies have advertisements and some 
went to press without them. “How about it?” asks 
the owner, and the answer has not yet been recorded. 

The letter c on page 5, volume two, in the word 
clouds has also been regarded as a disturbing element. 
In some instances the letter has suffered a_ total 
eclipse, and in some copies only a partial elimination is 


present. In the Mc- 





“You like every- 
body, Jon?” 

Galsworthy cor- 
rectly decided that 
this was not a ques- 
tion but a_ simple 
statement. He deleted 


200 THE MAN OF PROPERTY 


of that, expecially if they could carn a useful penny by it; 
not at sll-—kepe them out of mischief, It was not as if they 


rancie,’ w she was usually called with good 
natured contempt, was an important personage, if only ax a 
standing Mustration of the attitade of Forsytes towards the 
Arts, She was not really ‘little,” but ther call, with dark 
hair fora Forsyte, which, together with « gray eye, gave her 
whar was called ‘a Celtic appearance.’ She wrote songs 
with titles like ‘ Breathing Sighs,’ or ‘ Kiss me, Mother, ere 
1 die,’ with a refrain like an anthem: 


Cutcheon copy the c 
had disappeared, 
though in the Kern 
exemplar the letter 
had dropped down 
and was impressed 


THE MAN OF PROPERTY 
of that, especially if they could turn o 
Hot at all—kept them out of n 
were men! 
* Little Francie,’ as she was ually called with good. 


Arts, She was not really “tittle, but rather tall, with dark 
hair for a Forsyte, which, together with a pray eye, pave her 
what was called ‘a Celtic appearance.” She wrote eongs 
with titles like * Breathing Sighs,’ or ‘Kie me, Mother, ere 


the question mark 
and substituted a 


Mother, ere 1 die ; 
jes 


Kis, —ere |— 
Kiss me, Mother, ere 1 d—d—die ™ 

She wrote che words to them herself, and other poems. 
In lighter moments she wrote waltses, one of which, the 


1 die,’ with a refrain ike an anthem : 
Mother, ere § die 
Kiet oti we, Barker, 
Kine, sh! kiss me e— 
Kis me, Mother, yeaae- 4—diet 
Sne wroee the words to them herself, and other 
Ja lighter moments she wrote waltres, one of which, the 


below the line. This 
was a_ green-bound 
book with the Tinsley 


period; but when the 
line was reset it ap- 
peared in the trade 
edition on page 784 
like this: 

“You like every- 
body, Jon 

It was caught in 
time for the limited 
signed edition, in 
which it was corrected 


by adding the full 


© Kensingten Coil,” was simost national to Kensington, 
having a sweet dip in it. Thus; 


gia 


It was very original. Then there were her ‘Songs for 
Little People,” at once educational and witty, especially 
*Gran’ma’s Porgie,’ and that ditry, simost propherically 
umbued with the coming Imperial spirit, entitled < Biack him 
im his tintle eye.* 

Any publicher would uke these, and reviews like ‘ High 
Living,’ and the * Ladies Geoteci Guide’ went into rapemes 
over: ‘Anetber of Miss Francie Forsyte’s spirited ditties, 
sparkling and pathetic. We ounsclves were moved to tears 
and laugner. Miss Forsyte should go fr.” 


The Man of Property showing 
on page 200 a battered note. 





advertisements in the 
back of volume three. 


‘Kensington Coil,’ was almost national to Kentington 
having a sweet dip in it, Thus: 


grate y 


Te was very on Then there were her *Sengs for 
Little People,’ at once educational and witty, especially 
‘Gran'ma's Porgic, and that ditty, aleost prophetically 
imbued with the comnnz Impenal tperit, entitled ‘ Black bum 
in his little eye.” 
Any publisher would take these, and reviews tees High 
we vig and the * Ladves Gentec! Guide * rapturen 
‘Another of Mis Francie Ponipers 4 spirited duties, 
cutting and pathetic. We ves wete moved to tears 
and leughecr.# Miss Forsyte should go far.’ 


Variants 


The Solomon copy 
had only a faint im- 
pression of the lower 
part of thec. Contrary 
to the Kern c, it had 
slipped up and not 
down, though Carroll 


The note was mended, and a 
point made for the collector. 








stop and closing quo- 
tation. This is convincing proof that the trade edition 
was printed before the other and was therefore an 
earlier first edition. 

Thomas Hardy’s first and third books long have 
been puzzles to American collectors. In both instances 
it is a question of bindings, and in the case of A 
Pair of Blue Eyes the complications extend to the ad- 
vertisements and the partial and complete obscuration 


Wilson says he has 
never seen a copy in which the letter has slipped up- 
ward. Here then are four variants relative to one little 
letter, and no matter in what position it makes its 
appearance it is considered a point by the cataloguers 
and booksellers. 

Then there are a few more inconsistencies which 
have an added tendency to cause cerebral disturb- 
ances. Some copies bound in blue have advertising on 
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the end papers of all volumes, and in others they are 
absent. Thus the blue color may be designated a re- 
mainder edition issued by Chapman & Hall and carry- 
ing their advertisements on the end papers. There is no 
imprint on the base of the spine. On some spines there 
have been printed the words: “‘ By the author of ‘Un- 
der the Greenwood Tree.’” Red-bound copies have, in 
volume three, sixteen pages of advertisements dated 
March, 1873. They do not appear in others. 

It all comes down to a matter of paying your money 
and becoming a special pleader for the book you buy. 
At the present moment the 
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selling methods of substitution have a puerile aspect. 
Several English dealers are the most palpable offen- 
ders, though some Americans are not beyond palming 
off an inferior book on the unsuspecting. 

Norman Douglas’s fine novel of sophistication, 
South Wind, is one case in point. The real first issue 
has a transposed line on page 335. Discovery of this 
error came very early in the printing, so that there 
were possibly not more than two dozen impressions 
made. South Wind, even in the revised issue, is now 
very scarce; and of course the first twenty-five print- 

ings are what the catalogues brand 





Hardy collector, whether he owns 
or does not own a copy, is asking 
how many copies are available of 


as excessively rare and almost un- 
procurable. 


The Dynasts with the 1903 date. It pore A Modern Fraud 

has the hallmarks of a just ques- OLD WIVES’ TALE 

tion, to which an answer may be A NOVEL So the second with the correction 

supplied by American auction is made to take the place of _the 

rooms and an occasional dealer’s ” first issue by English and American 
ARNOLD BENNETT 


catalogue. High prices have been 
obtained for this book in the face 
of the fact that during the past two ® 
years there has been hardly one 
auction of note which did not offer 
a copy. 

Usually they are catalogued as 
“‘excessively rare, only a few copies 


ps Regt 
known.” Such descriptions pass Lonpon 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltpo 


from one catalogue to another, re- 
gardless of previous sales. Perhaps 
the time is about due when there 
will be given a full definition of the 
word few as it is used by book- 


booksellers, the argument being 
that there are no two issues of this 
book because the lines were cor- 
rectly placed in the proofs. What 
that has to do with the type error 
in the book has never been clearly 
comprehended. One English dealer 
used this contention in one cata- 
logue, and a year thereafter he 
went into ecstasies of description 
when he had the copy with the 
error. Then it became the “‘genuine 
first issue of a scarce book with 
the transposed lines on page 335.” 


sellers. What is required is less 
abstruseness and a diminution of 
its range when it is applied to 
books. It must be stated that The 
Dynasts will always be a scarce 
book when it is dated 1903. 


First Issues 


For the consolation of those 


Title page of the rarest and ; 
greatest novel of our century. As a matter of course the price was 
much higher. 


a Two or three years ago some 


cma. ye leat ai em enterprising person in England res- 
Aaa, home, be di tsp the pt urrected the plates of McFee’s 
at hear of tary see wo exon Aliens, originally published in 1914. 


He became busy at once, issuing a 
new book with the dust wrapper. 
Mr. Eckel found these trans- Whether the fraud was explained 


posed lines in South Wind. 





collectors who have paid big sums 


to the London dealers is not in evi- 
dence. The dealers, of whom there 








for this book, reference is invited 

to the Kern copy, the description of which had this 
alluring promise in a note in pencil that “‘on the au- 
thority of Mr. E. Gosse ‘only 12 copies done.’”” There 
are more than that number in America at the present 
time, and probably the number will be increased when 
all the English book reviewers of 1903-04 begin to 
disgorge. If Mr. Gosse was correct, England has been 
stripped of more copies than were in existence. But 
there remains no evidence in support of the Gosse 
statement. 

One of the amiable, and in a way commercially 
excusable, sins of booksellers is to sell the particular 
book which is not strictly a first issue though a first 
edition. The arguments used are so childlike and 
bland that one often regrets that the dealer is not 
selling law in a bad case instead of books. He deserves 
success for his efforts when they are based on honest 
beliefs, but when he has a wider knowledge of bibliog- 
raphy such attempts are not quite fair to the buyer. 
The old-stager is no longer gun-shy, and to him these 


were not many, offered the book 
for a price between two and three pounds. 

When it was compared with a real first edition 
the cheat became very apparent. The book lacked the 
eight pages of the publisher’s announcements, the 
plates of which had not been salvaged; a reproduction 
of the type, which was of a rather fancy and ornate 
variety, would have added too much to the cost of the 
fraudulent publication. Another weakness was the 
paper, which was different. And finally the edges were 
so deeply ploughed into that the width of the pages 
had been perceptibly reduced. Another suspicious 
element was the cheapness of the bogus book as com- 
pared to the actual first edition, which in a recent 
English catalogue was offered for twelve guineas and 
described as “‘a good copy very scarce.” 

When The Way of All Flesh was the quarry of many 
collectors a point was raised which for a while threw a 
shadow of doubt as to what constituted a first issue of 
this famous book. It had been thought that the pres- 


ence of twelve pages of book advertisements was a 
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requirement. A copy turned up without these an- 
nouncements, and a New York dealer began his 
campaign for the book he had to sell. His strongest 
argument was that the presence, among the advertise- 
ments, of Frank Norris’s Shanghaied invalidated the 
book as a first issue in as much as that the American 
author’s book had been published after the date of The 
Way of All Flesh, which was 1903. An appeal was made 
to Grant Richards, the publisher of both books, but he 
was not sure; it was too long ago. Later on it was 
found by reference to Bullen’s Idylls of the Sea, pub- 
lished in 1899, that Shanghaied was announced four 
years before Butler’s book appeared. 

Personal experiences of many years compel one to 
say that these little slips of inaccuracy are not due to 
guile on the part of the dealer or a desire to circumvent 
the buyer, but they are due rather to a lack of time to 
analyze each of the many books which pass through 
his hands. Something must be taken for granted. The 
old admonition ‘‘not to shoot the organist; he is doing 
the best he can” is pertinent in the case of the dealer. 

Arnold Bennett’s The Old Wives’ Tale is another 
book concerning which there has been some confusion. 
Regardless of what may be said about The Man of 
Property as being this century’s scarcest book, this 
writer holds to the opinion that Bennett’s book is 
scarcer. It is so difficult to find that some dealers have 
admitted that they have never handled a copy. The 
author had not climbed great heights in 1908; so it 
happened that the printing was not a large one, nor 
was the sale overpowering. The remaining sheets of the 
first issue were sold to Hodder & Stoughton, who pub- 
lished the book in red cloth under the same date and 
with no mark to denote the issue. This has been sold 
inadvertently as a first edition. The real edition was 
issued by Chapman & Hall, Dickens’s old publishers, 
in pinkish cloth with white lettering on the spine and 
front cover. Later there was an issue bound in the 
identical cloth but with gold instead of white titles on 
the binding. Dealers’ catalogues seldom offer this book. 
Only one has appeared in American auctions for many 
years, ana that had new end papers. 


Spurious First Editions 


Moby Dick, classified as one of America’s greatest 
books, a copy of which sold recently for $925, does not 
present a point for debate because of the different 
colored bindings, but the end papers have caused some 
controversy. The bibliographers, Sadleir and Minnige- 
rode, have agreed on the orange color, and that appears 
acceptable to the dealers and collectors, yet there are 
copies with yellow end papers. Typee, Melville’s first 
book, has all American published books relegated to 
the rear when the different forms of issue are analyzed. 
There is a two-volume edition in cloth and also in 
paper, and a one-volume edition in cloth which com- 
bines the two parts. Another edition is one in which 
the appendix was cut out. In the original appendix 
there were a number of typographical errors. Concern- 
ing this book, Bernard De Voto, who has gone into 
the matter deeply, says thus far any theory as to the 
actualities of publication is largely guesswork. 

A story which goes to show how a publisher will aid 
in passing along spurious first editions is the one which 
has to do with an ultramodern book, the writer of 


which is now becoming a collector’s author. It is not 
high priced, but that has no bearing on the narrative. 
Sheila Kaye-Smith’s A Challenge to Sirius was pub- 
lished in 1917. Doubtlessly the original printing was 
a small one, due to the standing of the author at that 
time. When the English first edition was exhausted 
inquiry was made of the American publisher of the 
book, who reported that he had two hundred bound 
copies which he would be pleased to send to the English 
firm. This was done. The American edition was sup- 
plied with a title page bearing the English publisher’s 
name, but it had no advertisement such as was to 
be seen in the original English edition. The name at 
the base of the spine was altered by stamping over it 
the right name but with much heavier gold. It was not 
completely successful because the American name had 
“& Co.” as a terminal, which wasn’t quite obliterated. 
Also there was a difference in the colors of the bindings, 
the English being green and the American light blue. 


The Follies of Catalogues 


A copy of the rehabilitated American was sold to the 
writer as a first English edition. The difference was not 
detected until a real English first was found in a New 
York bookshop. In this first edition the articles The and 
A of the title of the book are at variance, the title page 
carrying the first and the back and side the latter. In 
this author’s book Spelland the first issue has a picture 
embellishment on the front cover, and the title page is 
on a stub. These conditions disappeared with the sub- 
sequent issue. 

Among weaknesses in catalogues is the announce- 
ment of books with points which are obvious. To 
state, for instance, that Stevenson’s The Merry Men 
has the advertisements dated September, 1886, the year 
before the date on the title page, is to set out what 
is undeniable. The book was never issued otherwise. 
To say that Conrad’s first book, Almayer’s Folly, has 
a letter and a word omitted on page 110 is true, because 
no copy is known to have been printed without these 
blemishes. If a dealer would find a first edition with the 
correction it would be a rara avis and much scarcer 
than the common one. 

Why is the point sometimes made in English cata- 
logues that in Samuel Warren’s Ten Thousand a Year 
the plate facing page 301, volume two, is in its proper 
place? It was a part of the book, and no previous 
owner would have torn it out. 

Then there is the announcement of a duplicate 
pagination in New Arabian Nights and the misspelling 
of Malatroit’s name. Has ever a copy beenseen in which 
these errors did not occur? There were fewer than 500 
copies printed of this book, as it was Stevenson’s first 
venture into imaginative writing and the publisher 
was a little wary. That is why the book is so very 
scarce and brings a great price. Points in rare books 
ought to mean something; a reference to useless ones 
looks like baiting the hook. 

It would not be amiss to inform a collector that the 
real first edition of Darwin’s second great book, The 
Descent of Man (1871), has a full page of errata facing 
the title page of volume two. When the corrections 
were made for the second issue a list of books was 
substituted. Tomlinson’s first book, The Sea and the 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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IN COLDEST AFRICA 


Getting Above the Snow Line in the Mountains of the Moon 


E LEFT Nairobi August 
sixth, our truck piled 
high with equipment for 


the expedition into the “arctic” 
wilderness of equatorial Africa. 

For six days we rode into the 
interior along some of 


Calls for a Strenuous Climb 
By CARVETH WELLS 


and although he already had a good 
job he very kindly secured a month’s 
leave and commenced organizing'the 
safari before he even met us. 

One of the things I wanted badly 
was a copy of the Duke of the 
Abruzzi’s book, Ru- 





the worst roads ever 
made by man, all of 
them made worse by 
an almost steady 
downpour, arriving 
at Fort Portal on the 
twelfth. After sleeping 
in ditches, hauling the 
car out of axle-deep 








wenzori. The book had 
been absolutely unob- 
tainable in London or 
New York, but I heard 
a rumor that there was 
a copy in the posses- 
sion of the local padre, 
so I immediately 
called upon him. To 








mud, and freezing and 
sweltering by turns as 
we zigzagged across 
the equator in Kenya, we were 
delighted to find, in Uganda, the 
most comfortable and up-to-date 
hotel imaginable—the Mountains 
of the Moon Hotel (telegraphic 
address, ‘‘Romance”’). 

The Ruwenzori Range can be 
seen from the hotel, but only at 
very rare intervals and then usually 
by moonlight. When we arrived 
there was a great bank of gray 
clouds that completely hid from 
view any sign of the most impor- 
tant range of mountains in Africa. 
Toward sunset, however, the most 
northerly part of the range became 
visible for a few brief moments. 

Long before I left America I 


took steps to secure the 


Benwa Lubuto, the chief 
of all the valley tribes. 


my delight, he lent 
me a very dilapidated 
but complete copy, 
which I carried with me. It en- 
abled me to follow exactly in the 
footsteps of the Duke and even to 
recognize, from a group photo in the 
book, several of the men he had 
with him twenty-two years ago— 
men who now were working for me! 

Several expeditions have gone to 
various places in the range, but the 
only really successful one was that 
of Captain G. N. Humphreys, who 
two years ago blazed an entirely 
new trail. The night before we left 
Fort Portal I was lucky enough to 
have dinner with Captain Salmon, 
a justly famous elephant hunter 
known throughout Central Africa 
as Samaki (the Swahili word for 


fish), and I took the opportunity 
of pumping him. 

“Tell me about those scars on 
your neck, Samaki,” I begged. I 
knew that he had only recently 
come out of the hospital after 
having a hand-to-hand encounter 
with a large tusker. 

“Oh,” he said, “that was a bit 
exciting, but it was not very much, 
really.” His idea of “not very 
much” is worth repeating. 


Elephant Hunting 


A short time ago he was due for 
leave. Like many government of- 
ficials, he had very little money 
saved up for his leave and was rely- 
ing on shooting a few elephants and 
selling their tusks to fill his ex- 
chequer. 

He himself is the government 
game ranger, and it is his duty to 
shoot any elephants that do dam- 
age to property. On this occasion 
he obtained permission to shoot 
twenty elephants, and having suc- 
cessfully shot eighteen he set out 
to get two more. He and his gun- 
bearer accordingly set out early one 
morning and picked out two nice 
tuskers. 

Having shot elephant number 
one, Samaki walked on past the 
dead animal and shot elephant 
number two. While he was examin- 
ing the second elephant 





services of Mr. George 
Oliver, who is one of 
the few'men in the world 
who have had any inti- 
mate contact with the 
Bakonjo natives who 
live around the base 
of the mountains and 
without whose assis- 
tance it is absolutely 
impossible to ascend 
the peaks. By the time 
we reached Fort Portal, 
Oliver had been bom- 
barded with telegrams 
from the governor 
down, telling him that 
we desired his services, 








At Kasunganyanza the automobile road ended, and the climb 
up mountains conqucred only once before began in earnest. 


he was amazed to see 
the first elephant get 
up and rush past him 
into some thick bush. 
Knowing that it must 
be badly wounded, he 
and the bearer started 
off in pursuit and fol- 
lowed the spoor of the 
wounded elephant all 
day until about five 
o’clock in the after- 
noon, when they finally 
came up to the animal. 
They could not see the 
elephant, but from the 
marks on the ground 
they were sure that it 








was concealed in some tall elephant 
grass close by a main roadway. 
Elephant grass, by the way, often 
grows twelve feet high and looks 
like thin bamboo, although it is 
practically solid and very strong, 
like cane. 

The elephant had entered a kind 
of tunnel in the grass, and into the 
tunnel followed Samaki. Suddenly, 
without any warning, he saw the 
huge animal charging down upon 
him in the tunnel. Immediately he 
fired one barrel of his rifle, but the 


elephant came on and 
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then thrust its trunk between its 
front legs and began feeling about 
for Samaki. Finally, in disgust, it 
gave him a terrific kick in the back 
with its hind leg, paralyzing him, 
and then walked off into the grass. 

Samaki was eventually found 
and taken to the hospital, where he 
recovered. The Duchess of York 
calls Samaki the bravest man she 
ever met. 

The next morning, August fif- 
teenth, Ole Goodrich and I left 


with our two personal boys by 


Vij 


tent was down and all our baggage 
loaded on the heads of fifteen men. 

When all was ready, off they 
started almost at a run, shouting 
and laughing like a lot of small bovs 
on a picnic. 

At eleven o'clock we came to the 
Ruimi River, which was in flood 
and too deep to cross at the usual 
ford. The river is about fifty feet 
wide and very swift. By going up- 
stream about a hundred yards we 
were able to cross to a small island 
and then to the other side, getting 

wet only to the knees. 





seized Samaki in its 
trunk. 


Left for Dead 


Fortunately for him, 
the elephant did not 
seize the rifle. Placing 
the muzzle against the 
elephant’s eye, Samaki 
fired and blew the 
animal’s right eye out. 
The elephant only had 
one tusk, and that hap- 
pened to be on his 
blind side. Like a flash 


the anima] tore the rifle 
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But that wetting lasted 
us for the next three 
weeks. What a jour- 
ney—up and down, up 
and down, until our 
legs felt like lead! The 
heat was terrific, and 
for miles we walked 
through elephant grass 
that closed in overhead 
like a tunnel and swept 
across our faces con- 
tinually. But we toiled 
along, streaming with 
perspiration and 
all the time being 
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out of Samaki’s hand 

and then, wrapping his trunk around 
his neck and shoulders, used Samaki 
like a sickle, sweeping him round 
and round until it had cleared a 
large open space in the tough 
elephant grass. 

While this was going on, the gun- 
bearer, who was an extremely brave 
man, picked up Samaki’s gun and 
tried to hand it to him. The ele- 
phant promptly placed Samaki 
down on the ground between its 
legs, then shot out its trunk like 
lightning and dashed out the bearer’s 
brains. Holding Samaki tight be- 
tween its legs, the elephant began 
playing with the dead body of the 
bearer, rolling him over and over 
and smelling him with its trunk. 

For a moment the animal relaxed 
his hold on Samaki, who managed 
to crawl a few feet away. But the 
elephant was merely playing with 
him, as a cat does with a mouse; for 
it grasped him by the ankle and 
gently dragged him back between 
its legs. Once again it relaxed its 
hold, and Samaki, who by this time 
was streaming with blood, had the 
presence of mind to wriggle under 
the elephant’s stomach. 

The animal, missing him, prodded 
the ground blindly with its tusk; 


motor truck for Kasunganyanza, 
which is thirty-two miles from Fort 
Portal and the closest place to the 
foothills of Ruwenzori. 

Here I found a note waiting for 
me from George Oliver, who had 
gone ahead the day before, saying 
that he was arranging to send 
fifteen porters to meet us and that 
they would arrive on the following 
day. So we pitched our tent and 
spent what was to be our last 
comfortable night. If I had known 
what the next month had in store 
for me I do not think I would ever 
have left Kasunganyanza! 

By nine the next morning no 
porters had arrived, and if we were 
to reach Oliver’s camp at Ibanda 
before dark it was essential to start 
at once. Accordingly, I got the chief 
to assemble fifteen men. I then 
explained to them that we were 
expecting fifteen men from Ibanda, 
and that if they were willing to 
start at once I would pay them a 
shilling, no matter how short a 
distance they had to carry before 
they met Oliver’s porters. It was a 
gamble, because, for all we knew, 
Oliver’s men might arrive at any 
minute. The gamble appealed to 
them, and before ten o'clock our 


scratched mercilessly 
by that sharp grass. 
A little after midday we met five 
naked Bakonjos, each carrying his 
little roll of matting and a bundle of 
food, and smoking a pipe! Some- 
thing told me that these were the 
advance guard of Oliver’s porters. 


On Safari 


We found this to be correct, so, 
before they could recover from 
their astonishment, five of our own 
porters were paid off and their loads 
transferred to the new men. Our 
safari continued faster than ever, 
because our men were all eager to 
meet the next installment of Bakon- 
jos and to be relieved of their loads. 

About every half hour this ex- 
change of loads continued, but each 
time the argument became more 
and more heated as to who should 
be relieved. 

At three o’clock we stopped and 
had a hasty lunch, consisting of a 
can of pears and a stick of sugar 
cane. We seemed to have climbed 
to heaven, so I consulted my 
aneroid and found to my disgust 
that we were exactly one hundred 
feet lower than we had been at 
the start. Most encouraging! I hon- 
estly believe that the walk from 





The witch doctor, whose duty it was 
lo provide the whole party with food. 


Kasunganyanza to Ibanda was as 
tiring as the whole climb across the 
Ruwenzori Range. 

On and on we tramped, through 
more tunnels and through groves 
of black-trunked banana trees (used 
for making beer), until we reached 
the first branch of the Mobuku 
River—a small stream running 
through a rocky gully and crossed 
by a log bridge about ten feet long. 
The main stream of the river was 
reached later in the afternoon. 

Twenty-two years ago the same 
river had been forded by the Duke’s 
safari, when they had stretched a 
rope across the river and crossed by 
hanging onto it. The river, about 
sixty feet wide, was a _ rushing 
mountain torrent but, fortunately 
for us, not in flood. 


Rough Going 


On the other bank of the river we 
saw Oliver waiting for us. Our 
porters waded across, but Ole and I 
were carried on the shoulders of a 
little man, as strong as an ox. 

From the river to our camp was 
another mile and a half, but it 
seemed like ten. We found our tent 
pitched in a clearing very much like 
the one at Kasunganyanza. The 
door of the tent faced up the 
Mobuku Valley, and at last we were 
really at the foothills of the Moun- 
tains of the Moon. 

Within a few minutes of our 
arrival, along came the conventional 
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Bamwanjala, guide for two 
expeditions to “‘arclic”’ Africa. 


tokens of welcome in the form of 
some chickens, eggs, and a bottle 
of milk, followed by an official visit 
from the local chief, who was act- 
ing in the place of the real chief, or 
Kimbugwe. 

For the rest of the day Goodrich 
and I spent our time drinking 
enormous quantities of tea. Our 
cook served up a wonderful dinner, 
and we went to bed utterly tired 
out. 

I now propose to describe our 
adventures in diary form, from 
notes I wrote on the spot. 

August seventeenth. There was a 
terrific thunderstorm last night, 
and torrential rain, but our little 
tent kept us quite dry. Long before 
we were dressed our camp was 
thronged with Bakonjo porters, 
and more were arriving every few 
minutes. 

Any expedition up Ruwenzori is 
absolutely dependent upon secur- 
inga good supply of these mountain- 
eer porters, and without the good 
offices of the Kimbugwe they would 
have been unobtainable. They re- 
fuse to go with anyone they do not 
know and trust, nor do I blame 
them. They go at the risk of their 
lives, and do not forget that several 
of their number died on the last 
attempt, through the inexperience 
of the white men. 

The great problem of a safari 
through the Ruwenzori Range is 
the food supply for these porters, 
and unless and until they are abso- 
lutely sure that a good supply is 
assured they will not ascend the 
mountain. Obviously, the larger 










Two little converts to Christianity 
who lived in the Bujuku Valley. 


the number of porters, the greater 
becomes the difficulty of feeding 
them, because they have to carry 
all the food and equipment, not 
only for the white men but also for 
themselves. Unlike other parts of 
Africa, game is altogether un- 
obtainable on the mountain itself, 
and as the range is absolutely un- 
inhabited it is impossible to secure 
any food on the march. 


Buster and Billy 


The Sabawali had sent messages 
throughout his district, ordering 
the people to bring in food, and for 
the rest of the day we were weigh- 
ing and paying for the bundles of 
food and salt that kept arriving. 
Some of the people came from miles 
away with supplies wrapped up in 
banana leaves, and by nightfall it 
looked as if we would be in a 
position to start up the mountain 
in the morning. 

Salt is of the greatest importance 
to these Bakonjos; they eat it in 
considerably larger quantities than 
we do sugar! It is in the form of 
transparent cubical crystals about 
the size of a pea. Altogether, we 
were able to buy seventy pounds 
of this salt, for which we paid about 
$2.50. 

We also bought twelve hundred 
pounds of millet flour for $18, one 
live ram for $10, and a billy goat 
for $5. The ram was called Buster 
and the goat Billy, and it was sad 
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to think that although they were 
destined to climb Ruwenzori they 
would never return. 

By a wonderful stroke of luck 
we were able to secure Bamwanjala, 
one of the Duke’s old men, as our 
native guide and headman. He 
also had been Captain Humphreys’ 
guide on his two expeditions. The 
success of our expedition was 
largely due to Bamwanjala’s faith- 
ful work and management of the 
porters. He was an elderly but very 
intelligent man, with teeth sharp- 
ened to needle points, and eternally 
smoked a soapstone pipe. I gave 
him a pair of my khaki trousers, 
and he was my friend for life. 


Fire at Will 


Our porters, Bakonjos all, wore 
practically nothing except a piece 
of bark cloth around the loins. Each 
man carried slung around his neck 
his “purse.” This was simply the 
complete skin of some small animal 
about the size of a cat. The skin 
had been removed from the animal 
by pulling it over its head, so that 
it formed a bag. The two hind legs 
were joined together, making a 
loop which was strung over the 
porter’s head, and the bag hung 
down his back. 

No two skins seemed to be alike; 
they were of various colors and 
markings. A Bakonjo would be 
absolutely lost without his purse, 
in which he carries all his treasures, 
especially his pipe and tobacco. 

In addition to the purse, each 
man carried a fire bundle and a 
peculiar musical instrument, which 
he could use either for entertaining 
himself or for signaling. 

The fire bundle was most inter- 
esting. Three feet long and about 
four inches in diameter, it normally 
showed no sign of fire but looked 
like an enormous cigar made of 
banana leaves. A loop was attached 
to the bundle, which was worn over 
the shoulder. Inside this bundle was 
a lot of tinder and dry grass, which 
was ignited before the bundle was 
tied up. In order to make a fire, 
one end of the bundle was opened, 
whereupon the contents immedi- 
ately burst into flames. Fire can 
be carried in this way, in all weath- 
ers, for as long as a month. 

During the afternoon, those por- 
ters who were selected from the 
crowd of volunteers were each 
given a blanket and a supply of 
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food and salt. No warm clothes or 
boots were given out, for only those 
porters who consented to go up on 
the snows were to be allowed these 
luxuries. 

Five men were then sent ahead 
to clear the trail, which had not 
been used for two years. They were 
to precede us all the way. 

Oliver, Goodrich, and I paid an 
official call on the Sabawali at his 
house and then strolled down to the 
Mobuku River, where we found a 
girl fetching water in a large gourd. 
She was quite good-looking but was 
wearing filthy rags, so Oliver told 
her to take them off and place the 
gourd on her head for me to get a 
picture. 

She complied quite readily, tell- 
ing us that her name was Dorothea. 
Being a Christian, she had been 
told to wear clothes; but, like all 
the Christian savages I ever knew, 














The author was ready for 
etther sunstroke or frostbite. 


she never thought of washing the 
clothes or renewing them. 

When we got back to camp an old 
native came up to me and asked 
for medicine. He had fallen while 
crossing the Mobuku River and had 
torn a piece of skin from his leg the 
size of a plate. I patched him up 
with boracic lint and bandaged 
him, and he went away quite 
happy. Unfortunately, he will never 
come back to have the wound 
dressed but will wear that same 
bandage until it or his leg drops off. 

August eighteenth. There was 
another severe thunderstorm last 
night, but the weather this morn- 
ing was calm and not too stormy. 
Our camp is swarming with coolies 
and women and children who have 
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come to watch us start up the 
mountain. 

All the loads had been carefully 
weighed the day before, to see that 
none exceeded sixty pounds. Forty- 
seven men had been picked out, 
and their loads were neatly laid out 
on a long line, each man standing 
behind his own load. 

Just when all was ready for the 
start and a photograph or two, and 
when I was in the midst of focusing 
my camera, down came the rain in 
buckets. Everyone was drenched to 
the skin—which in the case of the 
porters did not matter so much— 
and I took pictures of the start 
under the worst imaginable con- 
ditions for photography. 

At quarter to eleven, still in pour- 
ing rain, we started off, with Billy 
and Buster in the lead. At the last 
moment we discovered that the 
chickens had been forgotten, so the 
wretched birds were tied individ- 
ually to the tops of various loads 
like so many bundles of rags, and 
off the porters went, yelling at the 
tops of their voices, to the accom- 
paniment of chicken squawks and 
many toots upon the Bakonjo 
flutes. 

Our personal boy was left be- 
hind with instructions to wait a 
week and then go up the Bujuku 
Valley with food and fresh porters 
to meet us after we had succeeded 
in crossing the Scott Elliot Pass. 

At first the way led through the 
settlement of Ibanda, where many 
of our porters lived, and as they 
passed their respective homes their 
wives and families greeted us with 
shouts, while the men gave shrill 
blasts upon their flutes in answer. 

Later we entered elephant grass, 
which, being saturated with rain- 
water, soon drenched us to the skin. 
It whisked in our faces and cut us. 
The higher we climbed, the more 

rank became the vegetation, until 
very soon the grass closed in over 
our heads; and every now and then 
we sank into black mud up to our 
knees. 


Lazy Husbands 


Occasionally the path opened 
into a small native clearing on the 
mountainside, planted with beans 
and corn. Working in the garden 
would be two or three more or less 
naked women with babies tied to 
their backs, while their husbands 
sat lazily watching them. Usually 
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in each plot of ground there would 
be a neatly made grass hut, and 
huddled in the porch would be 
from six to a dozen women and 
children; some quite naked, others 
nearly so. I noticed that many cf 
them wore large metal crosses 
around their necks, denoting that 
they were converts. 

All the time we could hear the 
roar of the Mobuku River, evi- 
dently in flood as a result of the 
thunderstorms, far below us. So 
far the slope had been gradual, but 
suddenly we came to a steep rocky 
path, not more than a foot wide, 
and in places we had to hang on 
with our hands and pull ourselves 
up. Up and up we toiled until we 
reached a spur from which a glori- 
ous view of the valley was obtained, 
and I was jolly glad to call a halt. 
I have always carried a bottle of 
malted milk tablets on all my trav- 
els, and on this occasion I found 
them very sustaining to suck while 
climbing, although I often wished I 
had some chewing gum as well. 

It was now 1:30 Pp. M. and very 
hot. The path got steeper and 
steeper, muddier and muddier; 
then, just when I was congratulat- 
ing myself on having climbed a 
thousand feet, down went the path 
just as steeply into a deep swamp. 
This was crossed by jumping from 
stone to stone or log to log—splash- 
ing, sliding, sometimes sinking up 
to the knees in black slime. 


The Witch Doctor 


Camp Mihunga at last came into 
view, perched on a small ledge about 
five hundred feet above me, with a 
high wooded ridge behind it. This 
was the last settlement. Above us 
was virgin forest, and the unknown. 

August nineteenth. It was a 
wonderful sunny morning when we 
left Mihunga at 8:30, having sent 
our porters on ahead to the next 
camp. We had a very steep climb 
to the top of the ridge about five 
hundred feet above Mihunga, hang- 
ing on to vines and clinging to 
rocks, following a tiny trail not 
more than a foot wide. The top of 
the ridge was covered with forest 
and lovely ferns of various kinds. 
Great white clouds were rolling up 
the valley toward us, and the peaks 
of the mountains were shrouded 
with mist. 

Alas, having nowclimbed twenty- 
three hundred feet, we came to a 
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deep ravine and had to scramble 
down some five hundred feet to 
the River Chowa. It was a rushing 
torrent ten feet wide, and the 
descent to it was extremely steep 
and slippery. 

Soon we crossed the Mahoma 
River, where we stopped and had 
lunch. Ahead of us lay a steep 
climb of two thousand feet to our 
next camp, Nyinabitaba, which in 
the Duke’s book is called Nakitawa. 
The forest was dense, and there 
were great ferns ten feet high. At 
one o'clock it began to rain; but 
the witch doctor got in action, and 
out came the sun again. 


Drip, Drip, Drip 


Now began a strenuous scramble 
up a very steep razorback ridge 
that runs up to Camp Nyinabitaba. 
On both sides of the path there was 
a deep precipice, and in many places 
the track was less than a foot wide, 
with a dizzy drop on both sides; 
but there was plenty of grass and 
trees on both sides as well, so that 
unless one took the trouble to look 
one was not unduly conscious of the 
two precipices. On our right, hun- 
dreds of feet below, was the Mobuku 
River, roaring down like thunder. 

The climb continued to get 
steeper and steeper, and the path 
narrower and narrower, until we 
seemed to be walking along the ridge 
of a roof with almost vertical sides. 

At one spot we suddenly came to 
two pretty little spirit shrines, 
built by some Bakonjo hunter. 
They looked like little houses, not 
more than a foot high and a foot 
wide and carefully roofed in, but 
with the fronts open. Inside each 
house were a few pieces of banana; 
and outside the houses, impaled 
upon a small stick, were the 
banana skins. 

Bamwanjala explained that these 
little houses were always built by 
hyrax hunters before they com- 
menced hunting, as an offering to 
the spirits. When they return from 
a successful hunt they revisit the 
little houses and place inside them 
a few hairs plucked from each of 
the hyrax skins, as a thank offer- 
ing. 

Arriving at Camp Nyinabitaba 
in the middle of the afternoon, we 
found our cook, the chickens, and 
about ten of our porters huddled 
together underneath the overhang- 
ing ledge of a huge rock. They all 





looked as if the end of the world 
were approaching, especially the 
wretched chickens. 

A few yards beyond the bowlder 
there was a small open space which 
had been cleared by the Duke’s 
party in order to make room for 
tents. The space measured about 
fifty feet long and twenty wide, 
with steep slopes on both sides, 
right and left, and with the razor- 
back ridge continuing up and 
beyond. 

The porters, who had arrived 
some time before us, had collected 
a good supply of dry wood and 
started a large fire in front of the 
tents. Billy and Buster were quite 
at home and grazing contentedly, 
but the chickens had given up hope 
and were standing about with their 
feathers drooping on the ground. 

Here, except for one solitary 
bird, there seemed to be no life. 
No insects humming, no ants, no 
woodpeckers, no distant calls of the 
argus pheasant; nothing but the 
roar of waterfalls and the monoto- 
nous drip, drip, drip of moisture 
from the trees. 

As I write this I am perched on a 
wooden box, and Oliver and Ole 
are sitting on sacks. Between us is 
another box for a table and upon it 
a pot of tea, a can of milk, and some 
sugar. We are all pretty damp but 
expect to get damper and damper. 
Yet, with water all around us, 
water has to be carried up to us 
more than six hundred feet. Our 
guide, Bamwanjala, has just bowed 
himself to the ground before me 
and requested that we use very 
little water! 

At four u’clock the porters gath- 
ered around to receive their rations 
of salt and millet flour. Each man 
was given three quarters of a pound 
of salt crystals and two pounds of 
flour. Some of them immediately 
placed lumps of salt in their mouths 
and ate it greedily like candy. 


African Doughnuts 


What a diet! They mix flour with 
hot water and make a dough. Then 
they take a handful of dough, roll 
it into a ball, stick one finger into 
the dough, fill the hole with salt, 
close up the hole, and pop the ball 
into their mouths. 

We are up not more than nine 
thousand feet, with the tempera- 
ture only 55° F.; but already the 
men are clamoring for more clothes, 
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and we are beginning to wonder 
what will happen when it begins to 
freeze every night. 

It will be remembered that at 
Ibanda we gave each porter a warm 
blanket. At the same time we 
promised that the twenty volun- 
teers who agreed to accompany 
us above the snow line would be 
provided with boots, sweaters, 
stockings, and fleece-lined woolen 
underwear, all of which would be- 
come their own property. 

It would have been foolish to 
hand out the clothes now, so we 
reminded the men of our bargain. 
Finding that the warm clothes were 
not forthcoming, the men called 
upon the witch doctor to warm up 
the atmosphere, which he _ pro- 
ceeded to do by blowing long blasts 
upon his flute. Toward sundown 
the weather cleared, and we were in 
good spirits. By six it was dark, and 
the moon came out. The tempera- 
ture dropped to 48° F., and we put 
on our sweaters and overcoats. 

Right opposite us, across the 
deep Mobuku Valley, tower Portal 
Peaks, their jagged rocky summits 
glistening in the moonlight. The 
sides of the peaks seem 
to be vertical precipices 
that probably will never 
be conquered by man. 


Fatigue 


Supper was served on 
boxes around the blazing 
log fire—and what a'sup- 
per! Chicken stew, rice, 
delicious beans so young 
and tender as to possess 
no strings at all, and, 
for dessert, custard pud- 
ding. 

Talk about cold! We 
can see our breath like 
steam, and the temper- 
ature has dropped to 
45° F. One man_has 
been assigned to look 
after the fire all night, our lanterns 
throw a yellow light around the 
tent, and we are snuggling into our 
sleeping bags, wondering how much 
colder Africa is going to be. 

August twentieth. We left Nyina- 
bitaba after breakfast and con- 
tinued climbing up the ridge. At 
8:30 we reached a summit and 
then descended sharply, clinging to 
branches by hands, feet, and eye- 
brows, slipping and stumbling until 
we reached the Bujuku Valley. 
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This valley, discovered by the 
Duke, was the one by which he 
returned from the summits. For the 
next two hours the journey was 
most exhausting, as the trail led 
across a large swamp filled with 
dead trees and enormous bowlders. 
Every now and then I would stum- 
ble into deep black slime from 
which it took all my strength to 
extricate myself. 

How on earth our porters man- 
aged to proceed I could not under- 
stand. But they scrambled from 
log to bowlder like cats, all the 
while balancing upon their heads 
their sixty-pound loads. 

At 10:30 A. M. we came again to 
the Mobuku River, which was 
about eighty feet wide, three or 
four feet deep, and full of bowlders, 
around and over which the water 
was rushing swiftly. Both banks of 
the river were covered with violets 
and white everlastings. Bamboo 
was growing in among the trees, 
and all were covered with gray 
moss. 

One of the porters carried me 
across the river, and I set up my 
camera on the opposite bank, in 





At Kichuchu Camp, elevation 9,830 feet, the expedition found 
some shelter under the overhang of an immense precipice. 


order to film the safari crossing. 
Billy and Buster led the way. Bus- 
ter plunged headlong into the water 
and crossed alone, but Billy was 
tied to a rope and crossed with one 
of the porters. The goat plunged 
about wildly, for he did not like 
the cold water; and it looked as if 
he and his master would be swept 
away at any moment. But fortu- 
nately the man kept his balance, 
and soon both Billy and Buster 
were shaking the water off their 
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hides and watching with great 
interest as the others followed. 

We soon found that the driest 
place to rest and take lunch was in 
the river bed. The trouble with 
Ruwenzori is that the most invit- 
ing resting places, such as mossy 
banks and comfortable-looking logs, 
are saturated with water, and you 
might just as well sit on a sponge! 
The best places for rest and a meal 
were on the rocks in the rivers, 
and here we would light our stove, 
cook food, and make tea with the 
rapids roaring all around us. 


Fallen Forest 


After an hour’s rest we continued 
our journey and began to cross 
Fallen Forest. This proved to be 
the most dangerous part of the 
journey up Ruwenzori. For miles 
there is a huge tangle of fallen 
tree trunks, probably hundreds 
of years old, and now covered 
with bright green moss and very 
slippery. 

The slightest slip, and we might 
have plunged down into the dark- 
ness, to be impaled upon a spike 
three feet long. Prog- 
ress was slow and ter- 
ribly fatiguing. Every 
now and then we would 
suddenly find ourselves 
on the very ‘brink of a 
precipice hundreds of 
feet deep, with a slip- 
pery path only a few 
inches _ wide, along 
which our men scram- 
bled with those heavy 
loads balanced on their 
heads. 

At two P. M. we ar- 
rived at a huge preci- 
pice of mica schist, 
stratified at an angle of 
about sixty degrees. 
The precipice was over- 
hanging a narrow ledge, 
and from the top of the 
precipice water was dripping con- 
tinuously, like a bridal veil of silver. 

The overhang of the precipice 
was sufficient to cause the water to 
fall clear of the narrow ledge, 
which was therefore quite dry and 
provided just enough room for the 
tent. This was the famous Kichu- 
chu Camp of the Duke—elevation 
9,830 feet. 

It is now quarter to five, and I 
am writing this at the door of my 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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77 wa THE fifth floor of the Post Office 
Building in St. Paul, in a dingy room 
which he shares with another Federal 
official, sits an old gentleman whose 
name is known throughout the world. 
EX FA Fate ruled that he was to be chairman 
of the House Judiciary Committee, in 1919, when a 
law to enforce the Eighteenth Amendment was under 
consideration. He aided in drafting the bill, introduced 
it in the House of Representatives as committee chair- 
man, and so achieved immortality. His name has be- 
come part of the language. Not a single issue of an 
American newspaper fails to mention it daily. But 
Andrew W. Volstead himself has faded from the pic- 
ture. He has become as obscure as the 
ex-president of a Central American re- 
public. 

A decade has passed since the United 
States became arid by statute, and now 
Mr. Volstead plays a minor réle as legal 
adviser to the Northwest Prohibition 
Enforcement District. For twenty years 
he was the representative at Washington 
of the Seventh Congressional District of 
Minnesota, and his defeat in 1923 has 
sometimes been attributed to public 
irritation over the act which bears his 
name. The ironical fact is, however, 
that the Rev. O. J. Kvale was even 
more dry than Mr. Volstead. Prohibi- 
tion was not an issue in the campaign, 
which was an involved local tangle, 
and Mr. Kvale won by a small margin. 

Whether prohibition endures, is modified, or lapses 
entirely, the Volstead Act and its passage will con- 
stitute an important, if gloomy, chapter in American 
history. And it is probable that the congressman whose 
name is synonymous with drought will be misinter- 
preted to posterity just as he is misunderstood to- 
day. A year or so after prohibition went into effect, 
a Washington correspondent dropped in at a meeting 
over which Mr. Volstead was presiding. He was as- 
tonished, and so expressed himself in a dispatch 
printed throughout the country, to see the “father 
of prohibition” reach for some cut plug, hack off a 
chunk, and begin to chew placidly. Could it be true, 
he pondered, that the man was human? 


Thrust Into The Limelight 


Mr. Volstead still chews tobacco, and this early 
American habit is an excellent clue to his personality. 
One doubts that a cut-plug addict could be a fervent 
leader of causes, excitable, even irritable. The former 
chairman of the House Judiciary Committee is none 
of these. Seventy years old, with a shock of gray 
hair through which he runs his hands, and with old- 
fashioned mustaches which he pulls, Mr. Volstead 
looks to be exactly what he is—a very simple, kindly 
old gentleman. His eyes are pale blue and are set in 
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His name is a by-word. 
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wrinkles, which gives him an appearance of tolerant 
good humor. His voice is so pitched that it is difficult to 
catch what he is saying. This is no fanatic, no profes- 
sional reformer who finds joy in suppressing human 
liberties, no dour bluenose. One is reminded again that 
Congressional seniority brought him the post of 
Judiciary chairman, that his fame as sponsor of the 
dry law is largely accidental. 

His native state, with its thousands of abstemious 
and God-fearing Lutherans, had been dry for years 
when the Eighteenth Amendment was ratified by 
the states, and national enforcement seemed wholly 
right and proper to Mr. Volstead. But he was never 
an outstanding proponent of national legislation, and 
he resents the accusation that he desired 
an extreme statute. On the contrary, he 
has said, among those who voted for the 
bill in Congress there were “‘a hundred 
others” who sought a more stringent act. 


Misunderstood 


Many state enforcement laws are 
stricter. Some of the embattled prohibi- 
tionists, for example, demanded a clause 
prohibiting the manufacture of sweet 
cider and nonintoxicating fruit bever- 
ages, on the theory (one not without 
foundation) that they might acquire 
aotency. Mr. Volstead opposed this and 
had it stricken from the bill during the 
deliberations of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Another tentative provision per- 
mitted plutocrats to keep stores of liquor purchased 
before prohibition but decreed that it would be un- 
lawful for them to drink any of it. It may come as 
a surprise to the fortunate souls owning prewar cellars, 
yet the fact is that they owe Mr. Volstead a vote of 
thanks. 

“T contended,” he has explained, “that it was ri- 
diculous to say a man could keep liquor but not drink 
it.” 

These protests were uttered soon after the law was 
passed and while Mr. Volstead was still in Congress. 
They accomplished little, and he has long since aban- 
doned hope of public recognition for his real objec- 
tive—the death of the saloon. He was not disturbed by 
the prospects of home brewing, partly because he came 
from a rural section where this had always been a 
leading indoor sport. He did not feel apprehensive 
about a degree of private drinking. Nor does he now 
advocate that violators of the law should be sentenced 
to death or life imprisonment. During the past few 
years he has withdrawn farther and farther into a 
shell of silence, from which he emerges only occasion- 
ally to make an address before some temperance so- 
ciety. A more pugnacious individual would voice his 
irritation over the fact that he is known solely as the 
author of the dry law; he would engage a press agent 
to give proper emphasis to other work done while in 
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Washington. Mr. Volstead, however, rarely bothers 
with such self emulation. 

Sometimes, to an old and intimate friend, he will 
complain, with an undertone of amusement, that he 
furthered other legislation. He has been known to 
point to a codperative-marketing bill as his outstand- 
ing achievement, as the most helpful law yet passed 
in behalf of the farmer. But as time goes on, he seems 
to grow reconciled to his pigeonhole in the cabinet 
of fame; even to find pleasure in his reputation as a 
stern and uncompromising prohibitionist. 


«No Harm in One Drink’ 


It is then that he gives way to bromides that might 
have been lifted from the publicity material sent out 
by the Anti-Saloon League. Few men in the country 
are less in touch with the habits of modern youth, 
with economic conditions, with public morals. But Mr. 
Volstead solemnly offers an opinion that the boys 
and girls of to-day are drinking comparatively little 
and adds that ‘‘the bootleg millions are a myth, and 
so is the belief that prohibition agents are a batch 
of crooks.” He wrote to the editor of a small Minne- 
sota journal that the jails are being depopulated, that 
the average span of life is increasing, that “‘slums in 
the city are no more, and gone are the ribald songs 
and foul stories that would almost make a wooden 
Indian blush.” All these signs of a new Utopia are 
due, obviously, to the Eighteenth Amendment. 

“The wets who associate with the wets,” he said on 
one reckless occasion, “‘imagine that everyone else is 
wet. They never learn 
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Volstead was born. He was educated in the local schools 
and colleges of the Northwest, taught school while 
reading law, and began practice at Grantsburg, Wis- 
consin. After a few years he returned to his native 
state and opened an office at Granite Falls, a village 
some hundred miles west of St. Paul. He knew his law, 
was honest and industrious; and before long the voters 
of Yellow Medicine County, where Granite Falls is 
located, made him county attorney. He held the office 
for fourteen years, served for one year as mayor of 
Granite Falls, and in 1902 took his seat in the Fifty- 
eighth Congress. 

His rise to eminence was slow, steady, and unspec- 
tacular. By the time the United States entered the 
World War, however, he was on the Juduciary Com- 
mittee of the House and in that capacity drafted 
many of the innumerable emergency measures relat- 
ing to aliens, espionage, and the safety of the country. 
He was not an outstanding congressman, even when 
he became chairman of the committee. He lacked the 
necessary back-slapping qualifications, and he had 
few inferiors when it came to dealing with the news- 
paper correspondents. He was known, therefore, very 
little. But he did win a local reputation, in Washing- 
ton, for thoroughness and for a degree of sound 
judgment. As the representative of an agrarian com- 
munity he was deeply interested in the problems of 
the farmer. Being a conservative, however, he never 
supported visionary plans for relief. In time doubtless 
the country would have learned to know him as an 
able legislator, one of the staid and sober members 
who keep the machinery moving while their fellows 

make speeches. But first 





anything. They laughed 
at the idea that a pro- 
hibition law could be 
passed. But there is no 
constant violation that 
is not punished.” 

He revealed himself 
more accurately on an 
occasion when he be- 
came slightly flustered. 
It was when reporters 
swarmed about him as 
he was sailing for Eu- 
rope and demanded to 
know whether he had 
ever taken a drink of 
whisky. After looking 
wildly around the deck 
and seeing no path of 
escape, he gulped and 
said: 

“Well, yes. I don’t 
know that there’s any 
harm in one drink.” 

It can hardly have 
been more than one 
drink, literally, for so- 
briety and hard work 
are the outstanding vir- 
tues among the Scan- 





came the passage of the 
dry law. The excitement 
was intense and lasting, 
and into the language 
crept the word “Vol- 
steadism,” a word which 
stood for interference, 
Puritanism, the cur- 
tailment of individual 
liberty. 


Publicity 


From 1919 to 1923, 
when he left Washing- 
ton, the white glare of 
publicity—most of it 
unfriendly—beat down 
mercilessly on the chair- 
man of the Judiciary 
Committee. Photog- 
raphers kept at his 
heels. And for the mo- 
ment his sense of humor 
deserted him. He be- 
came highly incensed 
as his telephone rang far 
into the night with re- 
quests for a statement 
on almost every subject 








dinavians of the rolling 
Minnesota prairies 


where, in 1860, Andrew 


The United States Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
prohibition, Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt (right), last 
year acted as matron of honor at Laura Volstead’s wedding. 


under the sun. He was 
forced to stuff a wad 
(Continued on Page 120) 





MISSING! 


More Than Twenty-three Thousand Persons Disappear From Our Metropolis 
Every Year, But Only One Per Cent of These is Never Traced 


By FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER 


BIE COHEN, having just 
been spanked by papa, 
identifies the pain as the 

pang of a twelve-year-old heart, in- 
surgent at last under persistent in- 
justice. The Bronx has become to 
Abie a dreary place, filled with 
misunderstanding, lack of apprecia- 
tion, and paternal brutality. But 
beyond the Bronx 
lies Canada, where 
stout spirits and will- 
ing hands find ready 
employment as 
hunter, trapper, 
guide, or mounted 
policeman. Still hic- 
cupping in the ground 
swell of recent woe, 

Abie shakes the last 

nickel out of his bank, 

sneaks from the flat, 
and turns his nose to 
the north. 

Lucia Moreno can 
stand it-no_ longer. 
Shall a woman of fif- 
teen be treated like a = 
child? Shall she re- Sate 
main locked in her 
room by a vituperative mother just 
because she and Tony Gallucci came 
back late from the ball of the Five 
Well-known Friends’ Association? 
Will hot Sicilian blood endure such 
treatment while there’s a fire escape 
handy and Hollywood awaits her 
coming? No! Down the ladder steals 
Lucia and heads for the Hudson 
Tube as the first step westward. 

Mrs. Richard Roe weeps into the 
dishwater and tells herself that this 
is the end—slave, slave, slave all 
day long. In Illinois she has 
kin who appreciate her and never 
have liked her husband. These 
would be glad to hide her from him. 
It would serve the big bully right 
if Roe, returning somewhat ap- 
prehensively to the flat that eve- 
ning, discovers the breakfast dishes 
still submerged in grease-scummed 
water and no trace of his wife but 
an emptied bureau. 





Drawings by Ferdinand H. Warren 








Rivers are shouldering away 
their ice burdens, and John Doe’s 
boss has just threatened to fire 
him. It is pay day, and the arbutus 
is quickening in New England. 
One third of the envelope Doe has 
received must go to satisfy an in- 
stallment on the house. There is 
another payment due on the car, 
and the grocer is get- 
ting nasty about his 
bill. Soon there will 
be apple blossoms in 
Massachusetts, but 
spring never seems to 
notice the uniform 
dwellings of the 
Golconda Mansion 
“és development. West- 
; ward, in Jersey, lies 
the suburb where Doe 
has been striving des- 
perately to own his 
own home. He shoves 
the pay envelope into 
his pocket with sudden 
determination and 
tramps toward the 
Grand Central Sta- 
tion and a train east. 

The Cohens and the Morenos, 
Richard Roe, and Mrs. John Doe, 
sick with anxiety, clamorous in 
bereavement, arrive by devious 
routes at a domed building in 
Centre Street, Manhattan, and 
enter a door labeled “Missing 
Persons Bureau.” 

The men who listen to them are 
politely immune to the tear-muffled 
woe of father, mother, husband, 
and wife. The calamity of these 
recitals, though world shaking to 
the reciters, is routine to the 
personnel of the bureau. 

Their calm is not indifference but 
boredom, bred of reiteration. The 
New York Police Department 
Missing Persons Bureau receives 
over sixty such alarms daily. Last 
year it heard variations of the 
stories of the absent Abie and 
Lucia, the vanished Mrs. Roe and 
Mr. Doe, 23,147 ‘times. 
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That is the rather staggering 
number of persons who dropped 
from sight in New York during 
1928. The city itself, outside of 
police reports, rarely hears of these 
strays; and yet, each twelvemonth, 
the number of men, women, and 
children who vanish leaving no 
explanation behind is over twenty- 
three thousand. 

This total, remember, does not 
include the fugitives from justice— 
absconders, gunmen, gamblers, 
racketeers, and all the vast variety 
of criminals, suspected or unsus- 
pected, who find it healthier to 
leave the city without advertising 
their departure. The 23,147 per- 
sons who represent the bureau’s 
1928 quota of cases were blameless 
folk in the sight of the criminal 
law, and police interest in them 
was limited only to finding out for 
alarmed relatives why they had 
run away and where they had gone. 


Hide and Seek 


The ratio of missing persons to 
population of the city holds con- 
stant through the years, growing 
gradually as New York itself in- 
creases. Since 1918, when Captain 
John H. Ayers assumed charge of 
the Missing Persons Bureau, he has 
played a game of hide and seek in 
which he and his office are always 
“it” with more than 200,000 men, 
women, and children; and almost 
always he has won. 

The Cohens or the Morenos, the 
Roes or Does, if ushered into Ayers’ 
presence, might be disconcerted by 
the serenity of the vigorous gray 
man with the rugged face and the 
voice of a fog-bound liner. They 
might resent the calm with which 
he would listen to the dire tidings 
they brought. There is warrant for 
the captain’s tranquillity. He 
knows his bureau is probably the 
most efficient in the department. 

More than ninety-nine per cent 
of the cases of missing persons 
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reported thereto last year were 
solved. Less than one per cent of 
the total were found to have died 
from accident or suicide. 

The person who drops out of his 
environment is not animated, as a 
rule, by the spirit of stark tragedy. 
He has no wish to die but merely 
finds present conditions unendur- 
able and tries to improve them by 
absolute withdrawal. About sixty 
per cent of all those who vanish re- 
appear of their own volition, having 
found that existence is nosweet song 
anywhere and somewhat sweeter at 
the post they had deserted. 

Captain Ayers’ serenity is born of 
confidence. He can face the agita- 
tion of those who come to him for 
aid, secure in the knowledge that 
the odds are tremendously in favor 
of the missing person’s return. 


Unhappy Fugitives 


The job of finding all the city’s 
runaways is intrusted to Ayers and 
to his personnel of thirty-nine men 
and seven women, including the 
clerical force. The small size of the 
bureau proclaims its efficiency. If 
it did not function with economy 
and _ intelligence it would be 
swamped in a week. The tasks that 
confront it are more delicate than 
the routine work of tracking down 
crime. 

Criminals involuntarily leave 
identification behind them. Your 
detective who specializes in bur- 
glaries can enter a rifled house and, 
after examination, 
limit his further work 
to the professional 
crooks who plunder 
in that particular 
style. Crime experts 
can establish author- 
ship of a felony as 
accurately as an art 
expert can determine 
the school to which a 
painting belongs. 

But the man who 
is reported missing 
usually has no crimi- 
nal record from which 
detectives of the 
Missing Persons Bureau can form 
judgments. As a rule, he leaves no 
material clues behind him. When 
he determines to disappear he 
vanishes as completely and sud- 
denly as a bursting bubble, and 
the job of tracing him is as difficult 
as the bubble’s reconstruction. 


MISSING! 


Tact, intuition, detective ability 
of the highest order are needed for 
the solution of many of the prob- 
lems brought by dismayed relatives 
to Ayers and his men. The members 
of the Missing Persons Bureau are 
forced, furthermore, to stand heavy 
continual drains on their sym- 
pathies. The grief of the person 
who has been assaulted, robbed, or 


swindled is a transient and ma- 
terial thing. The agony of a family 
from which a father, mother, son, 
or daughter has fled is far harder 
for even hardened minds to witness 
impassively. Ayers’ predecessor in 
command went from the desk 
where the captain now presides to 
Bloomingdale Insane Asylum, made 
mad by this continual threnody 
of human distress. His successor’s 
calm is not to be re- 

sented. It constitutes 

an achievement 

worthy of admiration. 

Unless the runaway 

can be reached by law, 

unless he or she is a 

minor, a man with a 

dependent family, or 

a woman who has de- 

serted an infant child, 

there still remains the 

task of compelling, 

cajoling, persuading 

the fugitive to return. 

There is no statute 

to force the errant 

adult son or daughter back to 
the parents’ home. A childless wife 
can desert her husband and im- 
politely thumb her nose at him 
and the police. Even a husband, 
unless his family can prove that 
they may become public charges 
through his absence, can pack his 
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bag and go his way immune to 
criminal law. Once the police have 
found the fugitive the questions 
arise: What are they going to do 
with him? How can they persuade 
him to come back? 

Nor is that all their problem. A 
person, adult or juvenile, finds his 
life unendurable. He runs away. 
The bureau finds him. If it per- 
suades or compels him to return to 
a home where the conditions that 
made him desperate still maintain, 
he is almost certain to run away 
again. 

Over and above the job of finding 
a missing person, Ayers and his 
men often are faced with the more 
delicate task of urging a family to 
readjust itself so that the late 
fugitive may have no further incita- 
tion to flight. This is a task requir- 
ing amazing patience, infinite tact, 
and no small degree of wisdom. 

Thus it happens that the Missing 
Persons Bureau has upon its roster 
some of the most intelligent men 
on the force—Von Weisenstein, 
King, and others—and among its 
women employees the daughter of a 
former president of the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Its 
commanding officer is a college 
graduate and has been in the de- 
partment thirty-three years. The 
work this office does is beyond the 
hard-boiled, hard-hatted, heavy- 
footed, heavy-witted detectives of 
fiction and the drama. 


Reconciliation 


Abie Cohen, the would-be Cana- 
dian voyageur, is found, weary 
but indomitable, trekking north 
through Tarrytown. Lucia Moreno 
is discovered working as a waitress 
in Newark. Girl and boy are minors 
and can be compelled to return to 
their families. Theoretically, when 
this reunion is consummated, the 
police have finished their job. Actu- 
ally, it may not be half completed. 
Unless they wish the task of finding 
Abie and Lucia all over again inside 
of the next six months, they must 
mediate between the Cohen and 
Moreno households and their errant 
children to obtain reforms or modi- 
fications of discipline that will 
insure against further runaways. 
Sometimes this is easy. Sometimes 
it is immensely difficult and del- 
icate. 

William Blank, a marine archi- 
tect, has a son, William, Jr., who 
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at the age of fifteen deserted school, 

against which he had been in 
incipient mutiny for several years, 
and ran away to seek, so the note 
left behind informed his parents, 
“‘a life in the open.” The Missing 
Persons Bureau recovered him, 
Canada-bound, and returned him to 
his family. Two years later, Wil- 
liam, Jr., disappeared again. 

Ayers’ efforts failed. The lad 
apparently had evaporated. The 
captain grew to dread the visits 
of Blank, Sr., to headquarters. 
Fathers of missing children have a 
pathos past the open grief of be- 
reaved mothers. With a masculine 
dread of emotion, they explain 
gruffly that they know the boy is 
all right. He is a good lad. He can 
take care of himself. It is just that 
his mother is frantic. It is she, 
alone, who really is worried. 

“And then,” says Ayers, “‘their 
chins begin to wabble, and they cry.” 

When Blank, Sr., appeared in the 
bureau’s outer office, the captain 
slid out through a side door of his 
inner sanctum. He had done all he 
could, and the missing boy re- 
mained missing. Further conference 
with the father was an ordeal he 
was willing to avoid. 

But one day he was compelled 
to go through the routine of en- 
couragement and vain. discussion 
again. Aimlessly, Ayers asked 
Blank if there was any possible clue 
they had overlooked. Was there 
anything, for instance, concerning 
the lad’s reading habits that his 
parents had forgotten to disclose? 
Blank shook his head. Bill always 
had been mad about outdoor 
stuff; he read all the books he could 
find on life in the open. Ayers 
knew that already. There was an 
outdoor magazine, the father pur- 
sued, that the son used to buy the 
minute it appeared on the news 
stands and read from cover to 
cover. Ayers sat straighter. 


A Hobo No More 


“We'll advertise in it,” he de- 
cided. “An appeal from you and 
his mother. No twaddle about com- 
ing back to be forgiven. We'll just 
ask him to write, wherever he is, 
to tell you he is well.” 

The captain was able to persuade 
the editor to jam the appeal into 
his next issue. Weeks passed, and 
then to Mr. and Mrs. Blank came 
a letter from Buenos Aires. Their 
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son had gone on his second flight, 
not toward the wilds but to Boston, 
where he had got a job on a lumber 
schooner clearing for the Argentine. 
The ship was due in Philadelphia 
some time in December. On Christ- 
mas Eve, William Blank, Jr., re- 
turned to his parents. 

“Can I bring Bill in to see you?” 
the father telephoned a few days 
later in a worried voice. 

“Sure,” Ayers acquiesced, know- 
ing what lay ahead. 

The captain had talked to the 
runaway after his first disappear- 
ance. He then had been a spin- 
dling, uncertain adolescent. The 
lad who entered his office the fol- 
lowing afternoon was half a foot 
taller, inches broader, deep chested, 
with a sullen, defiant look in 
his eyes. They talked, not of the in- 
inquity of the flight but of the boy’s 
experiences, and gradually Bill 
thawed. It had been great, he in- 
sisted. Hard work, but he liked it. 

From the viewpoint of the de- 
partment the case had been closed 
when the boy returned to his 
parents. Now, Ayers found himself 
obliged in self-protection to spend 
much time in argument and en- 
treaty with Mr. and Mrs. Blank. 
The boy, he pointed out, was not 
the student type. He loved and 
wanted the sea. The sensible thing 
to do, if they insisted on educating 
him, was to place him on a school 
ship for the training of merchant- 
marine officers. 

It was Ayers’ argument that pre- 
vailed and it was Ayers’ influence 
that obtained admission to the 
school ship for the lad, and William 
Blank, Jr., is now Second Officer on 
a transatlantic ship instead of a 
hobo, thanks to the Missing Per- 
sons Bureau. 

“Had to do it,” the bureau’s 
commanding officer grumbles. 
“Otherwise, we'd have had to 
search for him all over again.” 

Environment is responsible for 
most of the disappearances of 
juveniles, under which head the 
bureau classifies all persons less 
than twenty-one years of age. The 
peak age at which boys vanish is 
sixteen. Most girls run away at 
fifteen. Charts show a steady pro- 
gression to these ages and an equal 
falling away thereafter. With ju- 
veniles, intolerant fathers, impa- 
tient mothers, discord in the home 
are the preéminent causes of flight. 
The quickening of the sex impulse 








is more often a contributing factor 
to disappearances with girls than 
with boys. Lads who vanish are 
usually in search of nothing more 
reprehensible than a valiant out- 
door existence. One third more 
boys disappear than girls, and this 
proportion holds constant through 
adulthood as well. 

In maturity the impulses that 
drive a man or a woman to run 
away and hide are far more diversi- 
fied than among juveniles. Business 
trouble is one cardinal cause for 
male disappearances. The “other 
woman” is another. Unhappy mar- 
riage is a cause with both sexes. 


Readjustment 


Men are somewhat more likely 
to run away in spring. There is 
always an increase during the in- 
tensive shopping campaigns that 
precede holidays in the number of 
women who disappear. Frequently, 
at such times, Ayers is compelled 
to reveal to horrified relatives that 
the mother, wife, or daughter who 
seems to have run away is actually 
in jail for shoplifting. Unsuspected 
streaks of kleptomania reveal 
themselves. chiefly at holiday time. 

John Smith or Jane Jones is re- 
ported missing. The first step in 
bureau routine is to canvass police 
reports of bodies found and per- 
sons injured within the period 
since the disappearance. Not infre- 
quently the case is solved at once. 

If the missing person is not 
found among the casualties the 
record of arrests is reviewed, with 
some perturbation, for it is no 
pleasant thing to inform franti- 
cally worrying kin that the object 
of their solicitude is in jail. 

Hundreds of times a year Ayers 
and his staff unearth drama—not 
the sordid thrill that criminal ac- 
tivities afford but the authentic, 
pitiful tale of normal human con- 
duct under unbearable stress. 

Besides the detective skill re- 
quired of members of Captain 
Ayers’ bureau, its chief must pos- 
sess ambassadorial tact, judicial 
wisdom, and much of the deftness 
in reconciliation and consolation 
that makes the minister’s profes- 
sion overburdensome. His is a post 
that can break a man; witness the 
fact of his predecessor. No one can 
readjust the lives of 23,000 persons 
each year. Some of the problems 
revealed are insoluble. 








THEY NEVER GROW OLD 


The Serenity of Cyrus H. K. Curtis Remains as Undisturbed by the Passage of Time 
as Does the Enduring Freshness of His Viewpoint 
as a Publisher of the First Rank 


By CAMERON ROGERS 


dent and founder of the Curtis Publishing 

Company, the man who now owns three daily 
papers and at least one magazine which has pene- 
trated to every corner of the world, were small; as 
small as that sum which represented Mr. Curtis’s 
first working capital when, almost seventy years 
ago, he first succumbed to the virus of printer’s ink. 

The story of that first venture, ‘since Curtis himself 
has given it currency, is a familiar one but, like most 
tales of genesis that develop later into epics of achieve- 
ment, will bear repetition. The boy, Cyrus Hermann 
Kotzschmar Curtis, not yet in 
his teens, desired cash to spend 
in celebrating a national holiday 
and asked his mother for money. 

He already had three cents, 
but he wanted more. His mother 
had little enough money and 
observed to her son that, if he 
wanted cash, he had better be 
earning it himself and that he 
could keep whatever he made. 
So he went out with his slender 
capital of three pennies, bought 
three newspapers from a news- 
boy anxious to be rid of his stock, 
and shortly resold these papers 
at thrice what he had paid for 
them. From then on things were 
easier. He became a regular news- 
boy, rolled up his capital, and 
in a small way flourished. And 
he never thereafter for a moment 
deserted journalism. 

He showed in those days, ped- 
dling his papers to his clientele 
of the military station at Fort 
Preble near Portland, what later became a trait of 
genius—a genius for the acquisition and the subse- 
quent development of property beyond limits believed 
possible by others. 


Ts beginnings, in Portland, Maine, of the presi- 


Newsboy and Job Printer 


He was a far better newsboy than more experi- 
enced colleagues who would like to have hazed him out 
of business and doubtless would have had they been 
able to catch him. But they couldn’t; and he disposed 
of more and more papers, established profitable routes, 
and prospered. 

In time he went into printing and publishing, bought 
a press in Boston for $2.50, executed visiting cards at 
so much a dozen, and did jobs of a kindred sort for the 
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Cyrus H. K. Curtis on the occasion of 
his presentation at Buckingham Palace. 


neighbors. With a friend named Walter Goold he 
started a weekly periodical called Young America, 
which he declared in advertisements to be the best and 
cheapest weekly in the country. As his type was 
limited, he printed the paper page by page and ped- 
dled it confidently, to the envy of contemporaries. He 
worked hard, rising at 3:30 A.M. to sell his papers, 
and attended school besides. When Lincoln was shot 
he was in the Western Union office, and forthwith he 
arranged to have the shocking news spread by lieu- 
tenants who covered his routes with extras before his 
rivals had time to muster their forces. He had a domi- 
nant sense of possession, but he 
was eminently just. When a 
dancing master owed him money 
for printing services rendered, 
Curtis hectored him with the 
mild but terrible insistence of 
the strictly honest, until the 
badgered debtor paid him and 
rode him forth upon his boot toe. 


Boston Ventures 


In his late teens he went to 
Boston, where for a year he 
worked behind the counter of a 
dry-goods establishment, but 
printer’s ink clamored for him. 
At various times, therefore, he 
worked for the Boston Daily and 
Sunday Times, published by 
Thayer & Dunham, and the Bos- 
ton Independent of Charles A. V. 
Farrar, and eventually started 
the People’s Ledger, for which 
he was editor, news staff, busi- 
ness department, and general 
manager. This venture was complicated by his asso- 
ciation with one Solon Thornton, who for months 
talked cheerfully of putting $20,000 into the business 
but did no further work. When Curtis, working 
fifteen hours a day, had built up his circulation to 
30,000 he suggested action to Thornton and outlined 
his difficulties. Whereupon Thornton was pained and 
said with striking candor that he was no longer in- 
terested in newspapers and was greatly taken with a 
sewing-machine patent. He then volunteered to sell 
his share in the Ledger for $600, an offer so astonishing 
that Curtis was for a moment struck speechless. When 
he asked Thornton how he figured that having put 
nothing whatever into the paper he should take any- 
thing out, the Dickensian creature waved a hand, 

(Continued on Page 110) 





A FARMER GOES TO SEA 


And Finds an Astonishingly Good Market 


HEN the Kerr Line motor- 
\ \) ship Silverbelle slid out of 
San Francisco harbor one 


day last November, bound for 
the Orient, she carried besides 
her other cargo one California 
farmer. The farmer’s name was 
Frank T. Elliott, and he was 
not traveling for his health. 

The Silverbelle, a new ship of the 
type that is revolutionizing traffic 
in perishable com- 


for Specialty Crops in the Orient 


By FREEMAN TILDEN 


vegetables. He could have sold five 
thousand if he had carried them 
along. He brought back orders 
enough for the coming year to take 
practically the whole product of his 
own ranch, and much of his neigh- 
bors’. He made contracts with Ori- 
ental houses that will be worth 
much to him in the future. 

That, in itself, is a good story. 
Elliott is thirty-two years old, 


Oriental market for these choice 
fruits and vegetables will be sea- 
sonal. 

It would be a shame to blunt the 
point of Frank Elliott’s achieve- 
ment by overstatement. What he 
has just done is important enough 
to stand understatement: he has 
shown there is a quality market 
in the Orient for the choicest 
American fruits far exceeding any- 


body’s dreams. He 





modities, has 1,320 
tons’measurement of 
refrigerator space. In 
that space Elliott 
had approximately 
2,000 packages of 
grapes, apples, let- 
tuce, and celery, 
most of which was 
raised on his own 
320 acres in Tulare 
County. Some of it 
belonged to his 
neighbors. His inten- 
tion was to sell those 
fruits and vegetables 
in Oriental ports, 
where they had 
never seen California 
products of the high- 
est quality before. In fact, his inten- 
tion was to sell them where they 
couldn’t be sold. For when Elliott 
was known to be starting upon his 
fantastic venture, the doubters 
said it was just too bad. “He is a 
nice young man, and isn’t it a 
shame he should go broke this 
way.” 





West Coast Problems 


Elliott shrugged his shoulders. 
He didn’t say so, but he thought he 
might as well go broke in the Far 
East as in Tulare County. This 
statement entails a frank consider- 
ation of the condition of the fruit 
growers of California at the present 
time. 

On the sixth of March of this 
year, Frank Elliott arrived back in 
San Francisco. He had sold his two 


thousand packages of fruits and 





New motorships like the Silverbelle will speed more and more the 
surplus American farm products to the big Oriental markets. 


likable, serious, and knows how to 
raise quality fruits. He never 
claimed to be a salesman and 
doesn’t claim to be now. Of course 
he is, though, and the fact that he 
doesn’t realize it makes him even a 
better one. The longest trip west- 
ward he had previously made was 
to Honolulu. He doesn’t speak Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Malay, or French. 

Rushing out like an inspired fool 
where angels have been pussyfoot- 
ing, he has helped to open up an im- 
portant outlet for California fruit 
and vegetables at a time when out- 
lets are sadly needed. It must be 
borne in mind that this Oriental 
market can all be too easily flooded. 
It is also true that this market 
alone is not by any means sufficient 
to take up the surplus which, in 
many departments, is making mis- 
erable the life of the California 


fruit grower. In some respects the 





has opened anexport 
trade that will bring 
millions of dollars to 
the West Coast of 
America. And _ that 
is doing a good deal, 
for one young man 
and for one four 
months’ trip. 

There is yet an- 
other question to be 
solved. It is the prob- 
lem of American 
agriculture. With 
our rapid-fire meth- 
ods of production by 
machines, we face 
extraordinary 
fact of a decreas- 
ing farm population 
and an ever leaping increase of 
production. Either we have over- 
production or we are not selling 
enough. State the fact as you like, 
it amounts to the same thing. The 
American is no longer a heavy 
eater. The big breakfast of wheat 
cakes, cereal, eggs, and bacon, 
doughnuts, pie, and coffee is gone. 
But the farms produce increasingly. 


Unlimited Demand 
Where to sell? We have food for 


export and we are exporting, but 
we don’t export enough to keep the 
warehouses from filling up. And yet 
there are millions of people in the 
outlands of the world who have 
actually never known what it was 
to have all they wanted to eat. 
How can they buy our produce? 
They have not sufficient earning 
capacity. 









It has been the conclusion for 
many years that foreign markets 
were always at the saturation 
point. Elliott has shown that this 
is not true in the Orient. He says 
his experience indicates clearly that 
there is a big buying population in 
the Far East which has never tasted 
California fruits, because they have 
never been able to get them in 
good condition. The buying power 
all over the world is certainly in- 
creasing. The whole world is be- 
ginning to enjoy what they call 
luxuries—though Americans would 
call them necessaries. The Japa- 
nese are beginning to eat more 
wheat, more fruits, more milk. 
They have heard of these things 
called vitamins andj they want 
them. They propose to use vita- 
mins to raise the stature of the 
Japanese people. That’s not fable. 
It’s a fact. And when you remember 
that it costs no more to have a keg 
of California grapes arrive in Ja- 
pan in first-rate condition than it 
does to send it overland to New 
York City, you can see how the 
distance problem is being anni- 
hilated by fast cargo boats having 
modern refrigeration. 


California Comes of Age 


Whether the farmers will go to 
sea or not the California fruit grow- 
ers must become export-minded or 
pull up vast acres of vines and 
trees. The fruits are already com- 
peting with one another, and not 
tenderly, either. The apple grow- 
ers have been made to feel keenly 
the excellent advertising prowess 
of the orange codperatives, and 
both of them are beginning to 
squirm when they 


A FARMER GOES TO SEA 
respect to many farm products it is 
badly overproduced. Undersold, if 
you like that better—and there is 
some truth in the latter version judg- 
ing from Elliott’s Oriental selling ex- 
cursion. It is possible now to state 
that many orchards and vineyards 
producing superb fruits are run- 
ning along the red-ink track, lack- 
ing a market for their wares. The 
last thing in the world a thoughtful 
Californian wants just now is to 
see more trees and vines planted. 
The banks already own too many. 

It may prove, however, that this 
distress period—it does not apply 
to all products—will eventually be 
a good thing for the West Coast, 
though some of the weaker indi- 
viduals will go to the wall. It is 
forcing the California farmer to use 
his wits, to look for new markets, 
to devise new sales expedients, to 
create new by-products. He is 
studying the consuming markets 
of the world with a microscope. 
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The Orient’s first Ameri- 
can huckster, F. T. Elliott. 
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Can Scandinavians take more 
prunes? If so, why don’t they? 
Why doesn’t Great Britain take 
more apples? Is it because we have 
been sending too much low-grade 
fruit over there? And what about 
the billion people in the Oriental 
circle? Are we selling as much to 
them as we could? 


A Modern Argosy . 


Frank Elliott answered this last 
question with a loud no and packed 
his satchel. He said, “I’m going 
broke, the way the domestic mar- 
ket is set, as sure as we need rain.” 
So he sailed. He left his partner in 
charge of the ranch and said he 
hoped he would be back sometime. 

Elliott got his notion that he 
could sell his fruits in the Orient 
in a roundabout way. The Pacific 
Rural Press, whose editor, John 
E. Pickett, has been hammering 
away on the export possibilities 
for more than two years, printed a 
challenge to the fruit growers of 
California: “There is a market for 
fine fruits, for exquisites, in the 
Orient. Where is the farmer who 
will take a cargo over there and 
sell them?” 

Pickett, in turn, had been getting 
ideas on the Oriental possibilities 
from William J. Mitchell, whose 
official job is managing a Harbor 
Tug and Barge Company but whose 
unofficial energy is expended in 
interesting people in his pet no- 
tion—which is that a great trade 
lies across the Pacific and that 
fruit growers can nail it down if 
they will. When all is said and done, 
it may be that this energetic bullet- 
worded Mitchell, with the tenac- 
ity of a bulldog 





see the banana } 
ships come in and | 
begin to unload 
their fruit from 
Central America. 
Fortunately for 
the Californians, 
they have intellec- 
tually and com- 
mercially come of 
age; and a new 
type of man has 
finally gained con- 
trol. The state has 
become a manu- 
facturer and a real 
merchant. It acts 








and a world of faith 
in his idea, will 
prove to be Cali- 
fornia’s first citizen 
in export. At the 
moment of writing, 
he is trying to get 
the state to build a 
cold-storage ware- 
house on the San 
Francisco water 
front to handle the 
export of perish- 
ables by ship. 
The reason Cali- 
fornia is asked to 


build the ship-side 











from strength, not 
from weakness. In 


The old and the new met when scientifically packed American apples 
were unloaded into a primitive Chinese cart at the Shanghai wharfside. 


warehouse is not 
that there is not a 
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private enterprise to do it. It sohap- 
pens that the state owns the entire 
water front of San Francisco. Oak- 
land, across the bay, has offered to 
build such a cold-storage ware- 
house, and Oakland is well situ- 
ated to receive the produce from 
the orchards and fields of the inner 
valleys. Indeed, the number of 
deep-sea ships which are now using 
Oakland as a loading port is con- 
stantly increasing. So the chances 
are that if San Francisco does not 
provide these facilities the export 
fruits will flow to another port. 

All up and down the West Coast 
there seems to be an active deter- 
mination to provide ship-side re- 
frigeration terminals to handle this 
coming foreign trade in perishable 
products. 

Well, then, Elliott, probably the 
first American farmer to put his 
farm products on board a steam- 
ship and sell them personally in 
foreign lands, made Japan his first 
objective. It turned out that he 
struck the poorest market first. 
He found that the Japanese are 
doing a great deal of talking about 
the necessity of getting more food 
with vitamins in it—which would 
mean fresh fruits, dried fruits, and 
certain vegetables, as well as milk 
and butter—but the tariff laws of 
the country act to keep such prod- 
ucts out. On fruits and vegetables 
the duty-is one hundred per cent 
ad valorem; also on loose raisins. 
Raisins in tins come in on a lower 
duty. Lemons are admitted free 
from Italy, due to some friendly 
agreement with that country. 


Chinese Guilds 
In Kobe and Osaka Mr. Elliott 


found about the same condition. 
He sold some raisins there, but 
little else. Yet, under proper cul- 
tivation, there is a large prospective 
market in Japan for fruits and veg- 
etables, especially among European 
residents and the wealthier natives. 
California oranges are selling for 
thirty-five or forty cents apiece— 
the kind that usually retail in this 
country for sixty cents a dozen. 
The only orange successfully raised 
in Japan is the mandarin or tan- 
gerine type. California navels and 
valencias have been planted in the 
islands but, perhaps owing to 
impoverished soil, deteriorate so 
badly after the first few fruitings as 
to be worthless. 
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In Shanghai Elliott ran up 
against the age-old Chinese guild 
idea. He found that all the prin- 
cipal dealers in fruits and imported 
vegetables were incorporated into a 
nice, solid guild with a central 
headquarters. Members of this 
guild have to report to the central 
everything they buy and the price 
paid for it. They have the American 
commission merchants looking like 
solitaire players when it comes to 
teamwork. Yet the guild was 
greatly interested in what the 
American farmer had brought with 
him in the refrigerator. They made 
him an offer on five hundred lugs 
of grapes at a price slightly lower 
than he was prepared to take, and 
he declined. An English firm, how- 
ever, bought a hundred lugs of 
grapes and were greatly satisfied 
with their quality and condition. 
The whole cargo that was taken 
across the Pacific by Elliott was 
the last word in quality and packed 
with the idea of getting it to the 
Asiatic consumer in as good con- 
dition as though it had just come 
from the orchard. 


Quality Buyers 


In Shanghai there are said to be 
70,000 Chinese in the quality- 
buying class. A San Francis2an, 
just home after a long stay in 
China, is authority for the state- 
ment that there are more million- 
aires in China than there are in the 
United States. This seems hard to 
credit, at first glance, but on a rela- 
tive basis, comparing the buying 
power of the dollar, country for 
country, it may be so. 

In addition to the wealthy Chi- 
nese, there are about 50,000 Occi- 
dentals who crave fresh vegetables 
of exactly the sort that California 
produces in abundance. The three 
largest department stores in Shang- 
hai handle imported fruits and 
vegetables. But much of the fruit 
which has been sent to the Orient 
has been badly packed, besides 
being of doubtful quality. The bulg- 
ing box, which does very well for 
domestic shipments, takes extra 
cubic feet in the ship refrigerators, 
besides offering a fine opportunity 
for the fingers of the coolie han- 
dlers. 

To learn as much by experience 
as possible, Elliott had varied the 
styles of packing. Some of the 
grapes were packed in kegs in red 








sawdust, some in white sawdust, 
some without any. Great care had 
been exercised as to the timeof 
packing and the method of cooling. 
The whole question of picking, 
packing, cooling, and refrigerating 
California fruits and vegetables for 
shipments by sea for great dis- 
tances, as well as for long-period 
storage after arrival, is being in- 
tensively studied by Prof. E. L. 
Overholser, of the College of Agri- 
culture at Davis, California. Prof. 
Overholser has recently been in- 
vited by the General Steamship 
Corporation of San Francisco to 
make a trip on one of its new 
refrigerator ships to study the 
actual transport on the ocean, 
and he will no doubt make such a 
cruise some time this year. 


Personal Contact 


I asked Mr. Elliott to tell me 
what the method of selling and col- 
lection is in the Orient and whether 
personal contact is necessary, on 
the part of the exporter. 

“T am convinced,” he said, “‘that 
personal contact is absolutely nec- 
essary to begin with. The Oriental 
merchant is flooded, just as the 
American business man is, with a 
tidal wave of advertising literature 
from the United States and other 
countries, with letters of inquiry, 
offers of merchandise, which mean 
nothing to him and which he often 
doesn’t understand. These go in the 
wastebasket, just as they do here. 

“T had sent many letters myself 
to the East, but they never got 
anywhere. On the other hand, when 
I went there in person I was re- 
ceived most courteously every- 
where and often with real eagerness 
to see what I had to sell. There 
was never any difficulty in getting 
a merchant to look at my fruits. 
Often it is sufficient to pass the 
word to the shipping agents that 
you are in town and you will have 
enough visitors from the commer- 
cial world; and this is particularly 
true, of course, if you happen, as 
I was, to be selling something they 
don’t often see. 

“‘As to payment from the buyers, 
I was pleasantly surprised. The 
steamship agents in the foreign 
ports are always ready to furnish 
a list of buyers and to indicate 
which buyers are reliable. The way 
I usually did was to cable ahead to 
my next stop the fact that I was 
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arriving on a certain day with my 
wares. The word was_ passed 
around, and the merchants who 
who would be interested were wait- 
ing for me. Nearly all the dealers 
would prefer not to receive con- 
signment shipments. They are usu- 
ally willing to put up cash or the 
equivalent at an American port 
for what they buy.” 


Missionary Work 


The voyaging farmer next went 
to Manila and then to Cebu, in the 
Philippines. From there the next 
port was Surabaya, in Java. In 
this port Elliott found an Ara- 
bian Jewish merchant who was 
just opening a fruit market with 
branches in sixteen different places 
right out on the edge of the jungle. 
To his surprise, the Californian 
found that some of the grapes he 
had dropped in Shanghai had beat 
him into Java and were already 
hung up for display in the Java 
markets. The local merchant and 
Elliott went around to visit the 
native merchants, many of whom 
had never seen a California grape 
before, and showed them how to 
clip out from the bunches small 
stems bearing a few berries each. 
These tiny samples are usually laid 
upon a leaf and are bought by the 
natives as a rare treat for what is 
of course to them a luxury price; 
just as raisins are sold to the lower- 
class Chinese, not by the package 
or the pound but by the handful. 

In Batavia and Singapore Elliott 
found the demand for his fruits so 
lively that he could have sold out 
entirely. But as he was on a mis- 
sionary venture, rather than merely 
out to dispose of his cargo, he had 
to decline to part with his whole 
stock at these points. However, he 
took orders for the future in both 
cities, which will account for the 
production on his own farm and 
look out for his neighbors as well. 

Then he went up to Bangkok, in 
Siam. As he boarded a little 
steamer to make this leg of the 
journey, he stood at the rail look- 
ing down at the last-minute load- 
ing operations. To his surprise he 
saw lugs of grapes with his own 
label on them being hoisted aboard 
to make the trip with him without 
refrigeration. They, too, were on 
their way up to Bangkok, having 
been resold by one of the Singapore 
dealers. This shipment probably 
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was being carried along by one of 
the boys of the crew, according to 
the peculiar arrangement existing 
in that part of the world. These 
sailors get no wages. Instead, they 
are each portioned off a bit of 
space in the hold of the steamboat, 
and from the sale of this freight 
space to their uncles and cousins 
in the merchant line, they get their 
stipend. In this way fruit comes 
up to Bangkok without 
freight charges. 

In Bangkok, Elliott had been 
told to see Yung Hing, who does 
ninety per cent of the fruit business 
in that town. But when the Cali- 
fornia farmer got ashore and sent 
out Occidental cries for Yung 
Hing, all the Yung Hings, to the 
number of several hundred, seemed 
to be in businesses other than fruit. 
The trouble was, that though 
Yung’s name was spelled like the 
rest, as near as you can spell it, 
it was sung differently. If you wish 
to do business among the Yungs 
you have to have a pitch pipe 
along with you. But finally Elliott 
got the proper Yung, or Hing, and 
did great business with him. Also, 
in Bangkok, he had the experience 
of paying $1.50 for a _ bunch 
of his own grapes at one of the 
markets. Despite their long trip 
out of refrigeration, they were 
pretty good. 

Cambodia was the next place to 
see American fruits. The name of 
the principal place in Cambodia is 
Pnom-Penh, which will be very 
discouraging to the people who ad- 
dress the labels on the boxes. 


No Fresh Vegetables 


heavy 


Finally Elliott arrived in Saigon, 
French Indo-China. This city is 
the Paris of the Orient, they say, 
and pictures of it would seem to 
bear out the assertion. Great is 
this modern world of communica- 
tions! In the markets of Saigon 
Elliott saw Florida grapefruit which 
had been shipped out of Vancouver 
to Hongkong and had thence been 
purveyed into Indo-China. And 
here the voyaging farmer discov- 
ered to his own satisfaction that a 
fine market has been awaiting a 
supply. It seems incredible, but it 
is evidently a fact, that a city 
like Saigon should be dependent 
upon shipments from France of 
fresh vegetables. A few inferior and 
doubtful vegetables drift down 
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from the interior to the city, but 
the well-to-do natives and the 
French colonials will not eat them. 
Almost the first thing Elliott was 
asked was: “‘Can you send us some 
artichokes from California?” 

Also, they wanted lettuce, celery, 
anything good, green, and free 
from germs. For here, as in China, 
the Europeans will not eat any 
green-leaf vegetables raised locally, 
since the Chinese gardener has 
ideas about fertilization which are 
both repulsive and __insanitary. 
There are 50,000 people in Cam- 
bodia, Cochin China, and Southern 
Annam, says Elliott, who are able 
to buy the highest quality fruits 
and vegetables and were only 
awaiting, it seemed, the arrival 
of a sea-going farmer from the 
States. 

From Saigon to Hongkong, and 
then home. That is the log of the 
California farmer who put to sea 
in a ship with the truck of his own 
farm. 


New Trade Lanes 


Although the Orient is going to 
be studiously cultivated as a mar- 
ket for fresh fruits and vegetables 
during the next few years, South 
America will not be forgotten. The 
fact that the best countries of our 
Latin American neighbors are the 
other side of the equator means 
that they are having their winter 
when the West Coast of the United 
States is picking its fruit. Argentina 
is already buying more than a 
million boxes of our Western apples 
a year. One Latin jobber has al- 
ready made an effort to tie up the 
entire crop of Napa County Grav- 
enstein apples. Inquiries for plums, 
apricots, and peaches are begin- 
ning to come in from both Argen- 
tina and Brazil. Hitherto these 
shipments, where made, have been 
by the seemingly wasteful route 
of refrigerator car to New York 
and then to South America by ship. 

But the way in which the ship- 
ping lines are sending new fast 
refrigerator boats off the ways, 
destined for the California ship- 
ping trade, indicates that this trade 
will be diverted. 

For in the Orient and in South 
America it seems certain that there 
is a luxury-buying class of which 
California has been blissfully ig- 
norant. Elliott’s trip, however, has 
blazed the way to a new day. 
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THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED IN THESE ITEMS OF 
FACT AND COMMENTARY ON WHAT IS GOING ON ROUND ABOUT THE GLOBE 


ALLEY FORGE may soon take on a rah-rah flavor. 

Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania have 
decided to recommend a five-year optional acceptance 
of 175 acres adjoining Washington’s one-time winter 
camping ground. If the scheme receives sufficient 
financial backing Old Penn will erect schools of liberal 
arts and history there. University quarters in West 
Philadelphia are overcrowded. 


The most brilliant function at the Vatican since the 
fall of the Roman Church’s temporal power, in 1870, 
was a luncheon, in March, tendered to the Vatican Dip- 
lomatic Corps by Pope Pius XI. Cardinal Gasparri 
represented His Holiness, and seventy diplomats graced 
the board. Ambassador Azerdo, of Brazil, offered a toast. 
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errs the peerless—renowned Russian Anna, 
who has danced her conquering way around the 
world and back again—has been decorated with the 
Soviet Snub. For a decade Pavlowa, who makes her 
permanent home in London, has sent $500 annually to 
aid destitute dancers of the Marinsky Theatre ballet in 
Leningrad. Communists in the Soviet States Operas 
Management have just awakened to the fact. They 
renounce Pavlowa and her gifts. And they are return- 
ing her latest contribution to “‘the darling of wicked 
capitalist audiences in Europe and America.” 


Monroe County, Tennessee, hereafter will bar married 
men from teaching elementary schools. Married women 


already have been disqualified. 


deve prairie fires of our Nick Carter reading boyhood 
have ceased to be, for vengeful redskins take the 
war trail no more. But the worst prairie blaze of a 
quarter century swept northwestern Kansas in April, 
beginning with a smoldering haystack. It moved in a 
ten-mile swath through thirty miles of farmland. 
When a thousand men with ploughs and tractors 
halted the flames more than a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of damage had been done. 


Ludendorff, one-time German commander, whose word 
outweighed the Kaiser's in the closing months of the 
World War, was fined 800 marks a few weeks ago for 
having libeled a Cuxhaven photographer. The explosive 
general had called him a French spy. 


ge DEPARTMENT protest has been made to Will 
Hays, diplomat of moviedom, alleging that using 
naval uniforms in underworld film drama discredits the 
service. A certain type of Hollywood director doesn’t 
know how to stage a dance-hall riot without introduc- 
ing a group of roughneck bruisers in sailor clothes. 


Cuba is willing to leave its economic destiny in the 
hands of the United States. At least this was the trend 
of addresses at a recent Rotary luncheon in Havana, 
where Ambassador Judah was the guest of honor. 


| hese new busts were installed at New York Univer- 
sity’s Hill of Fame in May. William Cullen Bryant, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, James Madison, Henry Clay, 
Francis Parkman, and Emma Willard were honored. 
Lineal and collateral descendants unveiled the busts. 


Yugoslavia will replace its archaic written Cyrillic 
characters with the Latin alphabet. King Alexander, in 
Belgrade, has authorized the destruction of a thousand 
years of precedent. 


H ELEN WILLS, greatest woman tennis player in the 
world, now that Suzanne Lenglen has quit turf 
courts, received the first passport under the Hoover 
administration. The California racket wielder, artist, 
and recent fiancée sailed for Europe in April. Passport 
No. 2 went to Mrs. Wills, her constant chaperon. 








Thomas Land Taylor, former slave, who was a “pow- 
der monkey” aboard the Monitor when it fought the 
Merrimac in Hampton Roads, has lived to celebrate the 
stxty-seventh anniversary of that engagement at his 
home in Putnam, Connecticut. He is eitghty-two. 
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betray already having invaded the depart- 
ment-store field, will play a real part at summer 
resorts this season. They will not only entertain jaded 
July and August patrons but will function as “‘social 
directors.”” Which, being interpreted, means that they 
will incite (in moderation) hotel and club veranda 
crowds to what Broadway calls “whoopee.” The most 
difficult part of resort managing is to keep your pa- 
trons from being bored and flitting to some other 
pleasure anchorage. One well-known comedy-sketch 
team has signed a vacation contract for $2,000 and 
all living expenses, including a private cottage. 


Suicides trouble Vienna. On one day in March twenty- 
eight persons attempted self-destruction, twelve succeed- 
ing. The youngest victim was fourteen and the oldest 
seventy-two. In 1928, twenty-eight hundred suicide at- 
tempts were recorded by Viennese police, who allege 
that demonstrations of melancholy reach their peak 
each spring, when ice leaves the Danube. 


Fos sixteen years of studying “‘the schism be- 
tween heredity and environment” Dr. John 
Munroe, of Long Island University, believes that 
poor food is responsible for much low intelligence 
among laboring classes. Dr. Munroe has tested and re- 
tested 5,000 school children, following 700 of them 
through college into business. He began his work in 
1913, at Faribault, Minn. “Intelligence is not| con- 
stant, nor is it entirely hereditary,” he declares. 


Methodist ministers in the Jersey City, N. J., dis- 
trict have been analyzing costs of living and parsonage 
salaries. They discover that they are getting less money 
than in 1914, the average salary being about $2,000. 


URKISH devotees of golf will not lose their favorite 

links at Mashlak, four miles from Constantinople. 
A few months ago Angora authorities announced 
that the fairways would be needed for cavalry train- 
ing. This was bad news. Much money had been spent 
on the Mashlak course, and you cannot materialize 
eighteen holes in the Near East in a hurry. But 
Mustafa Kemal is no Abdul-Hamid. Lamentation 
of the divot diggers has produced results. The cavalry 
order has been rescinded. 


Decedents’ estates to the number of 400,000 are being 
administered in the United States, with a total value of 
$5,150,000,000. Corporation stocks account for 39 per 
cent of all estate assets. 


FF Porto Rico recently passengers on a South 

American liner watched a whale fight two sharks 

for an hour. The contest was all square when the ship 

left the combatants behind. If a copy of Moby Dick 

was included in the saloon library it must have been 
well thumbed during the rest of the voyage. 
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While the Kaiser maintained his play-actor court at 
Doorn, Holland, this winter, Princess Hermine, his wife, 
attended dances frequently in Berlin. This despite the 
fact that royalists had petitioned the government to stop 
dancing, “in view of Germany’ s impoverished condition.” 


ae a has been saved from bungalow de- 
velopers. But it had a close call, for six hundred 
and fifty acres had been snapped up by real-estate 
speculators. In another year or two the ancient Druid 
(or pre-Druid) ruins would have been elbowed by 
jerry-built cottages. But public-spirited Britons came 
forward with $42,500; and the bleak array of stones 
near Salisbury will be kept sacrosanct, as a national 
monument. Premier Baldwin, ex-Premier Ramsay 
MacDonald, and Lord Grey of Fallodon backed up 
an appeal by the National Trust for Places of His- 
toric Interest. 


Asbestos frocks—lustrous as silk, better wearing than 
homespun, and costing less than present-day fabric. 
Predicted by Prof. Paul Q. Card, of the industrial chem- 
istry department of Philadelphia's College of Pharmacy 
and Science. When they are likely to arrive should be 
a matter of interest to cigarette manufacturers. 


HyREArTer mouth organs in Germany will be trust 
made. Which means that even American hillbilly 
harmonizers will pay tribute to monopoly; for Ger- 
many controls the mouth-organ market, manufacturing 
55,000,000 of the contraptions annually. We are her 
best customer, taking 40 per cent of the output. 
Great Britain absorbs 10 per cent and, oddly enough, 
India comes next, with 6 per cent. Argentina, Italy, 
and Canada are also active buyers. Mathias Hohner is 
the Vaterland’s largest maker, his firm being almost 
a century old. Now Hohner has merged with Andreas 
Koch, his chief competitor. The original mouth-organ 
maker was a woodturner named Holz. 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink ts a great-grandmother. 
The veteran opera singer ts 68. Six of her eight children 
are living, and she has eleven grandchildren here and in 
Germany. She came to America thirty years ago. 


| gewtancn is always right. Il Duce can do no 
wrong, and his safety is Italy’s most important 
trust. The Decalogue of the Young Fascisti proclaims 
it. Hearken: “‘Discipline is the sun of the armies; 
without it there are no soldiers, but confusion and 
defeat. Mussolini is always right. One thing should 
be dear to thee above all—the life of the Duce.”’ And 
yet, when we wrinkle an eyebrow at heroics over here, 
we are likely to forget that American slogan about 
‘‘My country, right or wrong.” 


Practically all supplies for the U.S. Marine outposts in 
Nicaragua are transported by air. Five planes can provide 
daily rations for a thousand men in ninety minutes— 
a contrast with caravans of oxcarts and pack mules, 
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always in danger of bandit attack. There are few land- 
ing clearings in Nicaragua; so that usually outpost sup- 


plies have to be dropped. 


HE National Woman’s Party has bought for 
"T’$100,000 the home of Senator Porter H. Dale in 
Washington. It will be used as permanent headquar- 
ters. The Dale house is one of the oldest in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, having been built for his daughter 
by Lord Baltimore in 1772, twelve years before Wash- 
ington was chosen as the nation’s capital. In 1814 
British soldiers set the house on fire as they marched 


past to burn the Capitol, but the flames were ex- ° 


tinguished. A feature of the Dale property is a garden 
with five hundred rose bushes. 





















On his deathbed Chief Neopit Oshkosh, of the Menom- 
inee Indians, decreed that his granddaughter, Princess 
Kenoke, should rule the remnants of the Wisconsin 
tribe. She is only fourteen, and is the first woman to be 
chieftain of the Alenominees. 


Pepto WHALEN, Manhattan’s vocative and en- 
ergetic police commissioner, blames prohibition 
for increase of crime. He asserts that there are 32,000 
speak-easies in Greater New York. “From the speak- 
easy come dining and dancing, and out of that grows 
the hostess game,” he told Rotarians at a luncheon. 


The longest commercial air line in the world will link 
London to Capetown, South Africa, in the near future. 
Twelve days will be required for the trip, and there will 
be a weekly service. 


—— is being offered in London for participation 
in the Albanian National Brewery, Ltd. 800,000 
shares at 5s. The prospectus states that the company 
owns “‘sole right to erect a brewery for the brewing of 
beer in the Kingdom of Albania.” A profit of not less 
than £94,520 per annum is predicted, “the geo- 
graphical situation of the brewery placing the com- 
pany in a most favorable position for meeting the 
considerable demand for lager beer in Egypt, Greece, 
Palestine, and the Northern African Coast.” Scutari 
is the site, “adjacent to a spring of pure water chem- 
ically similar to that used in Munich for the manu- 
facture of light and dark lagers.” 


A careless Soviet movie operator is just as dangerous 
as aneglectful employee in a capitalistic theater. Igolkino, 
a village two hundred miles north of Moscow, discovered 
that a few weeks ago. They pulled 114 dead out of a 
frame shed with only one exit. It was doubly criminal, 
this holocaust. For the projector man was not only care- 


less but full of vodka. 


| ago the radio cannot dodge codification of ethics. 
Independent of the Federal Radio Commission, 
the National Association of Broadcasters has de- 
termined upon ether housecleaning. Says the new 
code: “‘Recognizing that the radio audience includes 
persons of all ages and all types of political, social, 
and religious belief, every broadcaster will endeavor 
to prevent using any matter which would commonly 
be regarded as offensive.” Advertising patently decep- 
tive or exaggerated is to be banned. After a while, 
perhaps, the code will bar banal colloquialisms. 


Russia will aid in the removal of American war dead 
from northern Russia as soon as the graves can be lo- 
cated. This codperation has been achieved by the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. Our War Department could not act 
officially because no diplomatic relations exist between 
the Soviet government and the United States. 


HOST of school children—and an even larger host 
of those who were school children not so long 
ago—felt a really personal interest in the death, last 
March, of Katharine Lee Bates, of Wellesley College. 
For Miss Bates was the author of “America, the 
Beautiful,” a hymn which has been sung by count- 
less treble choruses through the length and breadth 
of our land. Miss Bates was a poet and a professor of 
English beside Lake Waban. She influenced for the 


better many girlish lives—and she loved collies. 


Jewish farmers in the United States cultivate a million 
acres. Their real and personal property is worth $175,- 
000,000, according to the twenty-ninth annual report of 
the Jewish Agricultural Society. 


| tages sophomores executed a somewhat elaborate 
joke at the expense of Northwestern University 
professors last spring. An Evanston, IIl., policeman 
lost his summons pad. Second-year collegians found it 
and filled out the blanks, not only with faculty names 
but with those of a few prominent nonacademic 
citizens as well. Motor-car traffic violations were speci- 
fied on the “‘tickets.”” When a small army of angry folk 
appeared at the police station the jest was revealed. 


Ignace Jan Paderewski, piano virtuoso and Polish 
statesman, has donated the entire proceeds of his latest 
concert tour in France ($75,000) to French. war charities. 





F yenaly an appraisal of youthful zest, mellowed by 
the vista of 103 back-traveled years. Mrs. Susan 
Cook, oldest inhabitant of Butler County, Pennsyl- 
vania, has lived to see the stagecoach replaced by air- 
plane. She was born in County Donegal, Ireland, in 
1826, and until she was ninety-five rode horseback 
rather than sit in an automobile. “Prohibition, or no 
prohibition—there isn’t much difference,” she says. 


“The girls of 1846 had just as much fun as the girls 
of 1929.” 
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Two paintings of the late Ellen Terry, actress, have 
been bought anonymously at Christie’s and presented to 
the National Portrait Gallery in London. One of them us 
Sargent’s monochrome of Miss Terry as Lady Macbeth. 
The other is a study of the actress when she was eighteen, 
by Watts, the artist who became her first husband. 


R. ERNEST GRAY KELLER, director of student tours 
D in Europe, is anxious about the digestion of the 
campus products he will chaperon overseas this sum- 
mer. He has communicated this apprehension to 
one thousand foreign hotel managers. European food 
is not satisfactory, in the main, he depones. “‘ Ameri- 
cans often find themselves indisposed as a result,” 
his letter recites. ‘They are accustomed to an abun- 
dance of fresh vegetables and fruits, and a minimum 
of oils and strong seasonings.” Something other than 
the petite marmite pot will boil over when this com- 
munique is revealed to a thousand chefs. 


American army marksmanship ts improving. The 
number of regulars entitled to wear rifle medals has in- 
creased 20 per cent in four years, notwithstanding a 58 
per cent reduction in ammunition allowance. 


WIMMING the English Channel results in by- 
S products other than vaudeville engagements. 
The other day, in Manhattan, Gertrude Ederle, the 
first woman to buck successfully the icy tide-pull from 
France to Albion, was arraigned for motor-car speed- 
ing. The magistrate let her off. ““You did so much 
for your country,” he said. And the court room ap- 
plauded. “‘Trudy” missed this bench tribute—her 
hearing has been defective since her plucky feat. 


Canada’s National Council of Education will appeal 
to Dominion newspapers for curtailment of comic strips 
syndicated from the United States. These journalistic 
features are alleged to be demoralizing. 


aga TROTSKY’S presence at a German spa would be 
a liability, not an asset. This has been impressed 
agitatedly upon the Berlin government by proprietors 
of all the famous health resorts, who unite in stating 
that the presence of the dimmed-down Soviet war 
lord “‘might have an inimical effect on native and 
foreign tourist traffic by attracting large numbers of 
his political followers, thereby jeopardizing peace and 
order.”” Meanwhile the exiled Communist cools hot 
heels under the eye of Mustafa Kemal and his police. 


Sing Sing, accepted as a symbol of convict life in 
America—like Dartmoor in England—achieved a pop- 
ulation record this spring. Warden Lawes, who doesn’t 
believe in capital punishment, has been in charge for a 
decade and now rules over 1,860 men. Crowding necessi- 
tates using the ancient stone cell-block which should 
have been torn down long ago. 


y ger ALFRED VON TIRPITZ, the spurlos_ver- 
senkt head of Germany’s ruthless submarine 
warfare, has passed his eightieth birthday. Admirers 
in Bavaria celebrated the anniversary with a fifty- 
course dinner, many hochs, and the reading of a tele- 
gram from the former Crown Prince. “Despite the 
stark materialism of the present day,” said the octo- 
genarian admiral, “there still remains in Germany the 
germ of something which will get us out of the slough.” 


Housewives in America spend $60,273,000 each day 
for food, according to the American Grocery Specialty 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


IX MEMORY of Gen. George Washington Goethals, 
builder of the Panama Canal, an anonymous donor 
has given to the nation a pictorial record of the 
impressive construction work—a dozen paintings by 
Jones Lie, which hang in the Military Academy at 
West Point. The canvases were exhibited fifteen years 
ago, and.Gen. Goethals took great interest in them. 
One of Lie’s Panama oils already belongs to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art in Manhattan; another is 
in the possession of the Detroit Museum. 


The Monroe Doctrine has found at least one outspoken 
South American diplomat friend. Dr. Victor M. Maurtua, 
Peruvian minister to Brazil, has informed the Pan 
American Society of New York that the power of the 
United States is not detrimental to the national autonomy 
of South American countries. 


N™ YORK CITY consumes 500,000 gallons of gas- 
oline daily. In twenty-four hours it burns 50,000 
tons of anthracite and 40,000 tons of bituminous coal. 
Sufficient heat is generated in Manhattan to raise the 
temperature of 62,000,000,000 pounds of water one 
degree. Prof. William J. Moore, of the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, infers that this fuel consump- 
tion may have some effect on weather. The Weather 
Bureau counters by explaining that an eighteen-mile 
wind dissipates all this heat as fast as it is produced. 


One tiny parcel, containing fifty milligrams of radium, 
worth between $4,000 and $5,000, was lost by a physician 
during a Saskatoon blizzard last spring. The radium 
would about cover the point of a knife blade and will be a 
menace to the person who finds tt. 


fs “collegiate’’ atmosphere exists chiefly in the 
funny papers. Henry Grattan Doyle, dean of men 
at George Washington University, asserts it. He finds, 
after tabulating a questionnaire which covered 300 
representative institutions of learning, that the aver- 
age American college student is a reasonably serious- 
minded young person. Evidence indicates that girls on 
a coeducational campus enhanced personal appearance 
and conduct of their brother undergrads. 
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“Time to think continuously about religion ts a 
churchman’ s right,” declares the Most Reverend William 
Temple, Archbishop of York, in England. “I must 
obtain some exercise and recreation,” he adds. “‘ Above 
all, there must be some time for meditation and prayer.” 


ANDALISM is rife at Fontainebleau. Lack of funds 

to guard tapestries and paintings is to blame. 
The building has 2,000 rooms, with only twelve at- 
tendants to keep watch and ward over the milling 
horde which visits the palace. A little table, upon 
which Napoleon sighed his abdication, has been 
chipped by the omnipresent pocketknife, and many 
wall hangings have been slashed by souvenir-hunting 
blades. Even the palace clocks suffer from neglected 
winding. The timepiece wizard who got $20 yearly for 
keeping them in trim has been lopped off the payroll. 


A new building on Princeton's campus will be erected 
in honor of the late Dean Henry Burchard Fine, mathe- 
matician. Thomas D. Jones, of the class of ’76, and his 
niece, Miss Gwethalyn Jones, of Chicage, are the donors. 
The structure will be used by the departments of mathe- 
matics and mathematical physics. 


ELLINGTON may have been right when he made 
Wete playing fields of Eton responsible for the 
victory of Waterloo. But in the Cambridge Union 
Great Britain’s public schools are being attacked as 
“‘hothouses” for scions of wealth and nobility. Yet 
not so many months ago no less than the Archbishop 
of York declared that class distinctions were still 
necessary in English schools. 


Four billion dollars in diamonds! That ts the value of 
sparklers owned in the United States, according to a 
survey completed by the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany. This sum, more than one fifth of America’s public 
debt, exceeds combined capitalization of the United States 
Steel Corporation and the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. Few of the world’s largest diamonds 
are owned here; most of the stones being average in size. 


Ct your bees early this year—if you happen to 
keep hives in New Jersey. For there is a short- 
age of bees in that state, according to Department 
of Agriculture reports. Bees have been used for apple- 
blossom pollination in New Jersey for many years 
but have not been employed for cranberries. Yet ex- 
periments have shown that a squad of bees on the bog 
means a larger crop of cranberries. Last year one 
plunger imported 4,275,000 bees from Alabama. 
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On the Springbok Flats, in the Transvaal, last Janu- 
ary, a skeleton was found which is regarded as impor- 
tant by London’s Royal Society. It seems to prove that 
a race of large-brained men existed in South Africa 
thousands of years ago. Dr. Robert Broom, F. R. S., 
dates the skeleton from the Middle Stone 1ge. 


Te demimonde has been blamed for many things, 
in divers places, but a new accusation has been 
laid at its door by the New York Telephone Company. 
This charge is imbedded in one colorless item of the 
company’s financial report for 1928. “Uncollectible 
operating revenue, $856,064.89,” says a ledger entry. 
Which means, in colloquial parlance, that many 
dollars’ worth of dead beats. And, a corporation 
officer explains, a goodly number of those dead beats 
are the Nellie Blanks in flats which are really dis- 
orderly but cannot be identified as such by men who 
install the telephones. All of a sudden, one day, the 
flat is empty and the phone bill remains unpaid. 
The only way to prevent this sort of thing would be 
to organize a telephone detective bureau. And that 
isn’t practicable. 


Horace D. Taft, head of the Taft School in Connecticut, 
and brother of William Howard Taft, denies that drink- 
ing among American college students has increased. Mr. 
Taft opines that campus conditions are immensely bet- 
ter than when he was graduated from Yale, in 1883. 


 plseag tradition has been shattered. Three rooms 
are now dedicated to the nineteenth-century 
French school, meaning a regrouping of all paintings 
acquired during the past fifty years and including 
many transferred from the Luxembourg Museum. The 
last of the trio of new halls will shelter the work of 
masters of the impressionistic school. This means that 
Louvre approval has been affixed finally to the bellig- 
erent art movement led by Monet, Manet, Degas, 
Sisley, and Renoir. Wonder what Little Billee and 
Taffy would say about it all, while Trilby stirred a 
chafing-dish ragout. 


Charles Dickens's one-time maidservant, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Eastdown, was eighty-two years old in March. 
At her home in Higham, near Rochester, she exhibited 
a tea set which the author gave her. There is only one 
other living person who worked for Dickens. He is an 
ex-messenger now residing in London. 


F gunon can solve the problem of our newsprint 
paper supply. Its southeastern region may be- 
come a great and permanent paper-making depot, 
according to the Department of Agriculture. Under 
expert forestry management it is estimated that this 
territory can produce a million and a half cords of 
pulpwood, sufficient for a million tons of newsprint, 
every twelvemonth. The policy of the U. S. Forest 
Service is to hold cutting to an amount which is re- 
placed by normal tree growth. 


Prof. Lionello Venturi, of the University of Turin, 
Italy, who has Seen lecturing at Columbia University, 
finds love of beauty in America stronger than anywhere 
else in the world. ““I was not prepared for the beauty 
I found here,” he comments. 
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Murol by Arthur Covey. Wood block engraving by Howard McCormick 


Heat, TERRIFIC HEAT, and the electric furnaces give 
us abrasives — hard, sharp, tough. More heat, through the 
medium of huge kilns, scientifically applied and controlled, 
bonds the abrasive into Grinding Wheels, Refractories, and 
Floor and Stair Tiles — all factors in the industrial world. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Grinding Wheels 
Grinding Machines 





You wouldn't care 
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Money. Charm. Ability. In all New 
York there was no abler man in his 
field. Yet people called him “the 
prince of pariahs.” 


Men thought him a great fellow— 
for a little while. Women grew ro- 
mantic about him—until they knew. 
People welcomed him at first—then 
dropped him as though he were an 
outcast. 


Poor Marvin, yearning so for com- 
panionship and always denied it. 
Poor Marvin, ignorant of his nick- 
name and ignorant, likewise, of the 
foundation for it. 


Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is the 
damning, unforgivable, social fault. 
It doesn’t announce its presence to 
its victims. Consequently it is the 
last thing people suspect themselves 
of having—but it ought to be the first. 


For halitosis is a definite daily 
threat to all. And for very obvious 
reasons, physicians explain. So slight 
a matter as a decaying tooth may 
cause it. Or an abnormal condition 
of the gums. Or fermenting food 
particles skipped by the tooth brush. 
Or minor nose and throat infections. 
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Or excesses of eating, drinking and 
smoking. 


Intelligent people recognize the 
risk and minimize it by the regular 
use of full strength Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. Night and 
morning. And between times before 
meeting others. 


Listerine quickly checks halitosis 
because Listerine is an effective anti- 
septic and germicide* which immedi- 
ately’ strikes at the cause of odors. 
Furthermore, it is a powerful de- 
odorant, capable of overcoming even 
the scent Hs and fish. 


Keep Listerine handy in home and 
office. Carry it when you travel. 


Take it with you on your vacation. 
It is better to be safe than snubbed. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 


Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


*Fullstrength Listerine is so safe it may 
be used in any body cavity, yet so 
powerful it kills even the stubborn 
Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid) and Sta- 
phylococcus Aureus (pus) germs in 15 
seconds. We could not make this 
statement unless we were prepared to 
prove it to the entire satisfaction of 
the medical profession and the U. S. 
Government. 


LISTERINE 
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hiding their heads in the sand in time of danger 
has been disproved again and again. Neverthe- 
less the expression “hiding his head in the sand like 
an ostrich” aptly describes the man who seeks to 
avoid danger by refusing to recognize it when it comes. 


(Cina old notion that ostriches have the habit of 


| eee year thousands of people die of cancer— 
needlessly—because they accept as true some 
of the mistaken beliefs about this disease. 


No. 1—That every case of cancer is hopeless. It 
is not. 


No. 2—That cancer should be concealed because 
it results from a blood taint and is disgraceful. 
It is not. 


No. 3—That nature can conquer a malignant cancer 
unaided. It can not. 


No. 4—That cancer can be cured with medicine, 
with a serum or with some secret procedure. It 
can not. 


Many cancer patients are neglected or 
avoided because of the mistaken belief that 
cancer is contagious. It is not. 


Be on Watch for First Signs 
of Cancer 


Be suspicious of all abnormal lumps or swell- 
ings or sores that refuse to heal, or unusual 
discharges from any part of the body. Do 
not neglect any strange growth. Look out 
for moles, old scars, birthmarks or warts that 
change in shape, appearance or size. 


If you have jagged or broken teeth, have 
them smoothed off or removed. Continued 
irritation of the tongue or any other part of 
the body is often the beginning of cancer 
trouble. 


In its early stages, various kinds of cancer 
yield to skilful use of surgery, radium or 
xrays. Frequently a combination of surgery 
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and x-rays or radium saves lives that would other- 
wise be lost. But with all their skill and with their 
splendid records of success, the best doctors in the 
world are powerless unless their aid is sought in 
time. 


Beware of Plausible Quacks 


Because cancer is usually spoken of furtively or 

in confidence, and because its nature and origin 
are largely shrouded in mystery, quacks and 
crooked institutions reap a cruel harvest. 
They prey upon the fear and ignorance of 
those who do not know the facts concerning 
cancer. They are often successful in making 
people believe that they have cancer when 
they have not. Later, with a great flourish, 
they boast of their “‘cures”’. 


Gratefully the patients of the fakers, first 
thoroughly alarmed, later entirely reassured, 
are ms, to sign testimonials with which new 
victims are trapped. Beware of those who 
advertise cancer cures, 


An annual physical examination by your 
family physician, or the expert to whom he 
sends you, may be the means of detecting 
cancer in its early stages. Do not neglect it. 


Send for the Metropolitan’s booklet, “A 
Message of Hope”. Address Booklet De- 
partment, 79-Z, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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VIATION,, as an industry, will naturally 

develop along lines similar to other mod- 
ern industries. Through the experimental and 
the spectacular, it has already reached the man- 
ufacturing stage. A new giant industry is in 
sight. Soon will come standardized, mass pro- 
duction. And then will appear the old, familiar 
problems of economical manufacturing and 
efficient distribution. 


To such problems the master key is 
Location. Geographical Location 
can actively work for or against, a 
business. Since the Industry of Avia- 
tionisso new, it starts without hand- 
icaps. It is easy for a manufacturer 
in this line —today—to entrench 
himself behind the solid advantage 
of strategic location. It is better soto 
establish oneself now, with an eye 
toward the future, than to wait until 
business roots have sunk deeply into 
an unfavorable location. 


Where Aviation Advan- 
tages are Concentrated 


Strategic Industrial Location so places a factory 
that natural conditions, raw materials, power, 
labor, transportation, markets and other cost- 
affecting factors combine to serve it most effi- 
ciently. Obviously, if your businessis concerned 
with Aviation, it ought to be located where the 
most Aviation is. Examination of the facts 
points to the Central States as the natural head- 
quarters of American Aviation, because this 
section best meets its requirements. Here, for 
this reason, practically half of this country’s Avi- 
ation activities of every kind are concentrated. 


St. Louis is the central manufacturing city of 
all this alertly air-minded region. Withina 500- 
mile sweep—five hours by air—isa 50,000,000 
population. In this comparatively level country, 
free from mountain ranges or large bodies of 
water, are nearly half the present airplane 
manufacturers, licensed pilots, registered me- 
chanics, and existing planes in all the United 
States. Here the business of Aviation, because 
of the advantages present, is developing most 
rapidly and most successfully. 


As the focal business center of this 
territory, St. Louis offers opportunity. 
The detailed facts are worth knowing 
and considering. A Special Aviation 
Survey, clearly and accurately assem- 
bled, will be furnished at the request 
of manufacturers, bankers, or busi- 
































ness men. 

Write Dept. A-9 
INDUSTRIAL BUREAU of the 
INDUSTRIAL CLUB of ST. LOUIS 

511 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 























Ths Business of Dogs 
(Continued from Page 62) 


There is a fashion in dogs as well as in 
clothes. Perhaps a motion-picture star 
is photographed with a dog of a certain 
breed. Perhaps a book or a series of 
stories draws public interest to a dog of 
some other breed. Perhaps a dog of still 
another breed gets “best in show” at 
Madison Square Garden and thus has 
his photograph in every newspaper. 
From any of these causes some breed 
springs into fashion. 

For a time the fanciers who specialize 
in that breed reap rich harvests. A 
demand springs up for that particular 
kind of dog, and his prices soar. He is 
seen, sometimes literally by the hun- 
dred, at every show. Fanciers find their 
other breeds selling—if at all—at sud- 
denly lowered prices, and they fall into 
line by stocking up with the favored 
type. 

Then, sometimes at once and some- 
times gradually, the dog’s stock slumps. 
People tire of owning the kind of dog 
that everyone else owns, or some other 
breed catches the public fancy. A kennel 
owner finds himself with perhaps two 
hundred unwanted dogs which recently 
were in hot demand. He can’t sell his 
pups, but they go right on eating; and 
their food costs just as much as ever. 
The puppy which once would have 
found ready sale at $250 won’t attract a 
buyer at $25. Changing fashion has left 
the pup’s breeder nastily close to insol- 
vency. 

Fashion in dogs is something nobody 
can foresee or dictate. The collapse of 
any such fashion is something which too 
few breeders can forecast in time to get 
from under. In my childhood, for in- 
stance, you couldn’t walk the length of a 
city block without seeing at least one 
pug dog. You will walk many hundred 
miles now without seeing a pug or a 
Newfoundland or a mastiff or any other 
of half a score of former fashionables. 

Then, of course, there is the ever 
present scourge of distemper—a hideous 
malady which again and again has wiped 
out entire kennels and, incidentally, the 
profits of years. But in spite of all these 
setbacks the “dog game” has evolved at 
last into the dog business. 

Of old, it was next to impossible to 
insure a dog at any halfway decent rate 
except with a fly-by-night insurance 
company. Dogs were deemed to have no 
intrinsic cash value, and reputable con- 
cerns fought shy of them as risks. But 
to-day the most stodgily conservative 
insurance companies make an ever grow- 
ing side line of insuring valuable dogs. 
But in more conservative companies a 
dog cannot be insured for his full value; 
nor can he be insured at all after he 
passes a certain none too advanced age. 

I insured my collie, Champion Sunny- 
bank Sigurdson, in his early prime at 
(Continued on Page 102) 
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Marble was here used in mantel, table tops, lamps, vases, ash tray and statuettes. 


That Distinchive Touch 


| of unerring taste and culture readily appreciate the immense value of decora- 


tive objects in expressing personality in the home. 


How true this is, particularly, 
of articlesmadeof Marble! With 
this fascinating material, there 
is an unending variety of color, 
of veining, of finish . . . no two 
pieces need be exactly alike; 
each is charmingly individual! 


We have recently published a 
series of books giving valuable 


. . and each adds distinction 
to the room it adorns. 
That such pieces can be pro- 
cured at very moderate prices 
assures satisfaction equal to 
the distinctiveness—and dura- 
bility—of Marble. 


Write us, naming the type of 
marble work you are interested in 


facts and interesting suggestions and a copy of the book covering 
about the use of marble in various ; - is No Substitute for Marble that subject will be sent you im- 


buildings, including home and 
garden treatments. 


mediately — without charge, of 
course, Address Department 2-R. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 


ROCKEFELLER BUILDING 


CLEVELAND ° OHIO 
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What Part 
of My Income 
Can I Lay Aside 


for Life Insurance? 


ONCRETE FACTS 
speak louder than 
words. 


Here is the actual program 
of a young man, 28, married, 
with two children. His in- 
come is $5,000 a year. 


The annual premiums 
amount to about $600, leav- 
ing a balance of $4,400 for the 
support of his family, an 
easy proposition for am- 
bitious young parents look- 
ing to the future. 


What does he get for his 
$600? 


Anestate of $30,000, $5,000 
to be paid in cash at his 
death, the rest held in a 
trust to pay $100 a month to 
his widow during her life- 
time, the $25,000 principal to 
go to the children after her 
death. 


If you are interested in 
arranging an estate for your- 
self, let us help you make 
your plans to suit your own 
needs. 


INQUIRY BUREAU 





Lire INSURANCE Com 
oF Boston, MAssacnuSsETTS 
197 CLARENDON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


I am interested in building an estate 
along the lines described in your advertise- 
ment. Please send me further information. 


Address 





(Continued from Page 100) 
$1,000, the highest amount the company 
would put on a dog. For this I was 
forced to pay a premium of $140 a 
year. While Sigurdson was still vigorous 
and was bringing in as much revenue as 
ever the company cut down his insur- 
ance value to $500. 

It may seem fantastic to outsiders to 
pay $140 a year for insuring a dog. But 
when his annual stud fees amount to 
several times that sum, and when his 
pups are in eager demand and when he 
can be counted on with fair certainty to 
annex a number of cash prizes and 
silver trophies yearly at shows, the idea 
is wholly reasonable and is a legitimate 
and wise phase of the dog business. 

Once such gigantic dog shows as that 
at Madison Square Garden were almost 
wholly sporting events. They still are 
classic sporting events, but they are also 
mammoth dog marts. Professional ex- 
hibitors rely on the mighty selling pull 
of benching some beautiful and friendly 
dog where thousands of dog-lonely 
people will see him and be attracted by 
him. 

Nearly all the innumerable spectators 
who pay for the privilege of attending 
such shows are fond of dogs. That means 
they are potential buyers. There, in 
line after line, the living goods, often 
reénforced by “For Sale” notices, are 
displayed most attractively before them. 
By clever salesmanship many an exhibi- 
tor, whose dog has not won a single rib- 
bon or a single dollar at the show, carries 
home a goodly check in payment for 
that prizeless dog. 

I wish it were possible to make even 
a wild estimate of the money that 
changes hands at a show like that at 
Madison Square Garden. But it is not. 
There is no clearing house. Transactions 
are strictly between the owner and the 
buyer. No public report is asked or 
made. One guess is as good as another, 
but the aggregate sum is known to be 
enormous. 

Moreover, most exhibitors from large 
kennels have with them, or on open dis- 
play, a sheaf of kennel cards for the 
benefit of inquirers who may want a dog 
a little later on and who want to know 
where best to buy him. These cards 
serve equally well for would-be pur- 
chasers who cannot afford to pay for 
a desirable show dog but who want a 
cheaper “cull” or “second” from the 
same kennel. 

I have dwelt on the dog solely from a 
commercial aspect, as an accessory to a 
phase of real finance. To me, and to nine 
tenths of you who read this, the financial 
phase is infinitely the least important 
thing about a dog. It cannot be com- 
pared to his gay chumship, to his death- 
less loyalty, to the foolishly adoring 
look in the alert eyes he raises to yours. 
And these are the very last items con- 
sidered by many “dog-business men,” 
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except as a lure for making a sale. 








Serve Them? 


USY factories in Piedmont 
Carolinas are making 
ayrolls that buy groceries. 
his section stands high in 
the value of its agricultural 
products, yet the Carolinas 
yearly import $335,000,000 
worth of foods and feedstuffs! 


And the quality is high. One 
maker of bulk and packaged 
goods reports that his ratio of 
sales of the higher priced 
package line here runs 42% 
above his national average. 


For four years Piedmont 
Carolinas has had record sales 
of electric ranges. Housewives 
here are interested in good 


cooking and good foods. 


The opportunities for millers 
of flour and meal, cereal 
millers, meat packers, canners, 
preservers, creameries, ice 
cream makers, confectioners 
and other processers of foods, 
are unusually favorable. 


Send for the facts. Piedmont 
Carolinas, Where Wealth 
Awaits You, is filled with 
figures and data. 
Just what you want 
to know. Please 
address Industrial 

Dept., Room 228 
Mercantile Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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regard to the constituent parts of the 






Corporation, including the extent of 







its interest in and control of other 







companies. 





A complete list of the divisions 


that make up General Motors and 






how the Corporation coordinates its 






subsidiary and affiliated companies 






will be found in a booklet entitled 













“Plants and Products of General 


Motors.” 






A copy of this booklet will be mailed 


free upon request to Department P-6, 






General Motors Corporation, Broad- 






way at 57th Street, New York. 







“Acar for every purse and purpose” 
CHEVROLET +s PONTIAC + @LDSMOBILE s MARQUETTE 
OAKLAND »« VIKING ¢ BUICK ¢ LaSALLE « CADILLAC 

All with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 
YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator 
DELCO-LIGHT—Electric Power and Light Plants 
RB Water Systems » GMAC Plan of Credit Purchase 
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OLVED @ The perplexing mystery of 
® finding ideal reading for 
both types of your leisure time has at last 
been solved through a most fortunate arrangement 
WORLD’S WORK has made with the famous 
Crime Club. For your weary hours, when you are 
not quite ready to sleep, but most willing to relax 
and enjoy yourself without arousing disturbing 
channels of thought, we offer you three of the 
world’s greatest mystery thrillers published by the 
Crime Club. For your alert hours, when you are 
eager for fresh stimulus, for the exhilarating news 
and panoramic views of the world—for these hours, 
of course, you will want WORLD’S WORK, the 
monthly magazine for persons of affairs. 





As you know, Ambassador Morrow, J. P. Morgan, 
Elihu Root, Premier Baldwin of England, former 
Secretary of State Kellogg, President Hoover, and 
thousands of other busy men and women are turn- 
ing to detective stories for refreshing recreation. 


You, yourself, enjoy the healthful pleasure of racing 
through a really exciting story at the end of a 


Send No Money Xrr' s"savecciver or Not 
SSSSSBRBRSBSSSRBSSESESSRSERSSSRSSSESSRSSSESRSERSRBSERBES SE Be 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. WW-7, Garden City, New York 


YES, send me WORLD’S WORK for a full year at the regular sub- 
scription price of $4.00 and enter my 3-Months’ Trial Membership to 
the famous Crime Club at the special rate of only $3.00. I under- 
stand that this $3 rate is literally half the cost of 3 Crime Club books 
bought individually and that this tremendous saving is offered exclu- 
sively with WORLD’S WORK. Furthermore, I understand that I 
need not remit until after ony canes has begun and I have re- 
ceived my first Crime Club k, at which time you will bill me for 
only $7, a as I prefer, either in one amount or in 4 easy install- 
ments. ‘If I am now a subscriber my new subscription will start from 
the expiration date of my present subscription). 





NAME 





ADDRESS 
Note:—Books and M 





may be sent to different addresses 
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e Club Books 


and a Full Year of 


World’s Work 


at an 
Amazing Reduction! 


For the first time in history you have 
the opportunity of enjoying a 3- 
Months’ Trial Membership to the 
famous Crime Club, together with a 


full year of WORLD’S WORK at a 


truly remarkable saving! 





hard day’s work. But—in the vast flood of mystery 
fiction, how are you going to find the few real 
leaders and avoid the mass of dull, mediocre books? 
The Crime Club has solved that problem for you! 


How Our Crime Experts Help You! 


In London the Crime Club is a very exclusive or- 
ganization of wealthy and powerful dignitaries 
who meet in a barred and guarded chamber for the 
all-absorbing pastime of piecing together clues 
and solving England’s greatest crime mysteries. 
Over here, our Crime Club is not so exclusive, but 
brings equally fascinating relaxation to its mem- 
bers. As you have probably heard, the 5 famous 
judges of the Crime Club, experts in mystery, 
select for you each month one outstandingly 
thrilling story—the very greatest they can find 
among the great crime novels brought in by C. C. 
agents from all over the world. Every book they 
have selected has immediately attained over- 
whelming popularity. 

And now your trial membership in the Crime Club will 
bring you 3 of their selections at a tremendous saving— 
2 weeks in advance of the day they are released by the 
bookstores. These 3 thrillers will probably be: 

THE BOWERY MURDER — by Willard K. Smith 

THE DOCTOR WHO HELD HANDS — by Hulbert Footner 


HIDE IN THE DARK — by Frances Noyes Hart 
, Author of ‘‘The Bellamy Trial.’’ 


Order Your Crime Club Mysteries 
With World’s Work TODAY! 


In our eagerness to enlarge our list of WORLD’S WORK 
readers we are offering you the magazine for a full year at 
the regular price of $4—and a 3-Months’ Trial Membership 
to the famous Crime Club at literally half the cost of three 
Crime Club books bought individually at a bookstore. 


Your special Trial Membership to the Crime Club entitles 
you to the full privileges of regular members, including the 
free mailing to you of the very interesting Crime Club News, 
which tells you all about the authors, and what parts of 
their amazing stories are really true. 4. Your WORLD’S 
WORK order may be for a new, or renewal, or gift sub- 
scription. If it is a renewal, it will be 
extended from the expiration date 
of your present order. 4 Only 5000 of 
these combination WORLD’S WORK- 
Crime Club offers can be accepted at the 
extraordinarily low rate we have made. 
This rare opportunity will probably 
never be offered again. 


Mail the Coupon NOW, Before 
the Crime Club Membership is Filled! 
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Actual profits 


What 
Financial Leaders 


Say About This Book 


“| have seen no evidence of practical 
investment experience that in any way 
approaches the evidence offered in this 
book.” 

—W. E. LAGERQUIST, Counsellor 
on Investments, Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


“An important book for the modern 
type of investor . . . fundamentally 
sound . . . entirely impartial . . . dis- 
cussed in a new and _ illuminating 


way.”—THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


“It is vigorous, refreshing and stimu- 
lating.” 
—HASTINGS LYON, Professor of 
Corporation Finance, Columbia 
University, New York 


“Throws much light on those finer 
points of investment policy which 
spell the difference between average 
results and unusual results.” 


—THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


“IT have nowhere seen such a combi- 

nation of exhaustive research, accurate 

reasoning and attractive presentation.” 
BRANDON BARRINGER 
The Pennsylvania Company, 
Philadelphia 


, . gives accurate information on 
just the kinds of securities which have 
proved most profitable in the past and 
which best fit individual needs.” 

—CHICAGO JOURNAL OF 
COMMERCE 


“A book founded on long personal ex- 
perience with investment management 
and backed by a profound study of in- 
vestment history and theory.” 
—BARRON’S The Financial 
Weekly 
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FIFTH PRINTING ¢ 
IN 12 WEEKS - 





# made by an investor who for ten years (with rising and 


declining security values) has carefully followed the scientific 
principles explained in Mr. Rose’s much discussed book. 
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NOTE: It should be observed that the history of this fund begins at the height of the 1919 bull 
market and includes the severe depression of 1921 and the mild depression of 1923 


Let Dwight C. Rose show you 


the scientific methods of investment ... 


those finer points 
of investment that spell the difference 


between average and unusual results 


explained in his new book 


OW, this outstanding investment ex- 

pert, associated with the oldest and 
largest firm of Investment Counsel in America, 
offers, in a new and interesting way, a 
scientific method of investment based on 
successful experience. 


This amazingly readable book will provide you 
with the essential information required for an 
intelligent appraisal of the risk and probability 
factors in all types of investment. 


From the invaluable experience gained from 
many years of practical and successful in- 
vestment management of hundreds of millions 
of dollars, the author shows how the principles 
of scientific investment, employed by the most 
successful investors, may be applied by every- 
one, regardless of the amount of capital em- 
ployed. 


A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO 


INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT 


By DWIGHT C. ROSE 


of Scudder, Stevens &§ Clark, Investment Counsel 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


Price $5.00 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 
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Invest JULY FUNDS at 


6% 


WITH THE PROTECTION OF A 





% 16.000.000 
GUARANTEE 


 — you 


make your next investment send 
for full information about Se- 
curity Bonds—which give youa 
full 6% yield with the utmost 
protection of principal — with 
complete freedom from bother 
and worry. 


Behind your investment stands 
the Security Bond & Mortgage 
Company, with resources of more 
than $6,500,000. 


Also, behind each $1,000 you in- 
vest, are first mortgages on 
more than $2,500 of completed, 
fee simple property—more than 
250% real estate security. 


And on each Security Bond is en- 
dorsed the irrevocable Guaran- 
tee of the Maryland Casualty 
Company, with resources of 
more than $46,000,000, that 
principal and interest on each 
mortgage will be paid in full. 


You may buy Security Bonds 
in denominations of $100, $500 
and $1,000 to mature in 2, 3, 4 
or 5years. Write for further in- 
formation today. 


Ask for booklet No. 15 


SECURITY 


BONDS 


J. A. W. Iglehart & Co., Fiscal Agents 
102 ST. PAUL STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
‘Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Washington, D.C. Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Wilmington, Del. Richmond, Va. Charleston, W. Va. 
HARRISON, SMITH & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—New York, N.Y. 
REINHOLDT & CO. 






Omaha, Neb. 
WOOLFOLK, WATERS &.CO. 
New Orleans, La. 













Obviously, then, the attitudes of mind 
of the great numbers of common-stock 
buyers determine, quite as much as do 
actual corporate earnings, the price 
investors are willing to pay for partici- 
pation in those earnings. The funda- 
mental earning capacity of a company 
may remain essentially the same, but 
if the ratio at which the investing 
public translates this earning capacity 
into price per share changes, for reasons 
quite independent of the fortunes of the 
corporation, then the market value will 
change correspondingly. It is not so 
much what the earnings are in them- 
selves; it is what we think these earnings 
are worth. Whether the share of the 
corporation just referred to is worth 
$50, $100, or $200 depends upon the 
yardstick we use in changing earnings 
into price. 

This yardstick has undergone a radical 
change since 1926. Until approximately 
three years ago it was the common under- 
standing of investors and stock-market 
statisticians that an industrial enter- 
prise operating in a competitive field— 
a manufactory of steel, shoes, or paper, 
a merchandising company selling ladies’ 
finery or laundry soap—would be worth 
about five times its average net earnings. 
So that if a corporation should have an 
inherent earning capacity of say a mil- 
lion dollars a year, as evidenced by the 
average of a five-year period, then the 
total outstanding stock ought to have a 
value of about five million dollars. Bar- 
ring, for the moment, the existence of 
preferred shares and bonds, we could 
easily reach an approximate valuation 
of each share of stock by dividing five 
million dollars by the outstanding num- 
ber of shares. 

The calculation, however, turns upon 
the rate at which the earnings shall be 
capitalized. Change the ratio but little, 
and one changes very materially the 
resulting valuation of the common stock. 
Now, since 1926 this ratio has changed 
not little but much. 

Owing to a variety of reasons, some 
of which have already been alluded to, 
the investing world is now willing 
to capitalize this same competitive 
manufacturing or merchandising busi- 
ness, not at five times but at ten times 
its inherent earning capacity. If the 
business happens to be that of running 
a bank or selling fire insurance, the zeal- 
ous public will even value it at twenty 
or forty times its earnings. A few years 
ago a substantial electric, gas, or water 
company was worth approximately 
ten times its net earnings; now it com- 
mands a price of twenty times. If, 
through financial legerdemain in the 
form of bonds, debentures, and holding 
companies, the ultimate voting common 








stock is made to represent a sinuously 


New Gas for Stock Balloons 


(Continued from Page 44) 


attenuated equity, it may command a 
market price of even forty or fifty times 
earnings. It is all in the point of view. 

At an earlier point I said that the 
present bull market was due primarily 
to two circumstances: that the public 
has embraced a new conception of secur- 
ity values and of its banking system. 

Among the various advantages of the 
new Federal Reserve banking system 
over the old independent-reserve bank- 
ing system, the one most often stressed 
at the time the Act was passed was the 
liquidity of credit. Not all politicians 
and bankers knew exactly what they 
meant by the phrase or similar phrases 
which were intended to imply a greater 
responsiveness of the mechanism of our 
banking system to the needs of business; 
but the politician felt certain that a 
politically appointed Board would bring 
banking closer to the people, and the 
banker felt that access to a great reser- 
voir of rediscount credit would increase 
his available potential, if not his actual 
loanable assets, and would hence in- 
crease his profits. 

In actual practice the system has 
worked as clumsily as any system would 
whose ultimate control lies in a politi- 
cally minded group. But certain of the 
consequences are exactly opposite to 
those intended. One of these is the effect 
of the Federal Reserve System upon 
speculation on the Stock Exchange. 

Very careful provisions give the busi- 
ness man and particularly the farmer 
the benefits of a rediscount market for 
his commercial paper, and equally care- 
ful provisions deny these benefits to the 
stock-market speculator. But Old Nick 
is not always beaten on the front side 
of the bush. Consider for a moment the 
manner in which the Federal reserve 
banks, with their politically controlled 
rediscount rates, have unwittingly lent 
themselves to the speculator. In order 
to stimulate business, to helpagriculture, 
and particularly to aid European eco- 
nomic readjustment, the rediscount rates 
have been kept low. This has provided 
the member banks with a potential 
source of cheap money always available 
at a moment’s notice. True, under the 
statute the banks could not rediscount 
collateral loans, but they could redis- 
count other paper, thus setting free funds 
that could be used for collateral loans. 
The rates for these loans were appreci- 
ably higher than the rediscount rates, so 
that the member banks were in a posi- 
tion not only to make a direct profit 
from loaning their rediscount funds on 
stock-exchange collateral but also to hold 
the reserve banks ready to take up the 
slack by further rediscounts in case of an 
unusual demand for credit from their 
regular customers. 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


a merger of 


National Bank of Commerce Guaranty Trust Company 
in New York of New York 


Organized 1839 Organized 1864 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
more than $184,000,000 


HE MERGER Of these institutions on May 6, 1929, is a 

logical fusing of resources, facilities and organization. 

The increased capital funds enable us to meet the con- 

stantly expanding requirements of modern business. 

Our enlarged Board of Directors is representative in an excep- 

tional degree of the nation’s industrial, commercial and financial 
interests. 

The outstanding result of the merger will be to provide fa- 

cilities of even greater advantage to our clientele, in every phase 

of banking, trust and investment service, than were available 


through the merging banks operating separately. 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 Broadway 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE MURRAY HILL OFFICE MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Fifth Ave.and 44th St. 269 Madison Avenue Madison Ave.and 60thSt. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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FIRST MORTGAGE 
6% SERIAL BONDS 


Secured by 
Land and Modern Office Building 
























CHOICE location in the busi- 
ness center of a large city. 
The bonds represent less than 
58% of the security value. Ap- 
proximately 75% of floor space 
rented before completion. Five 
floors leased by leading Amer- 
ican Utility Company. Earnings, 
on independent estimates, over 
2.5 times interest. Ownership 
and management in ‘strong and 
experienced hands. 




















Price 99 and Interest, to yield 6.10% 








Ask for Circular 1307 















Peabody, Hennings & Co. 


10 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


St. Louis 













Detroit Milwaukee Minneapolis 
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Into this situation, already highly 
charged with the ammunition of a bull 
market, was injected another factor. 
Funds owned by individuals and trus- 
tees, which would ordinarily find their 
way into bonds and mortgages, and the 
surplus funds of investment trusts and 
corporations, which would ordinarily 
become deposits in banks, were loaned 
through banks and money brokers to 
speculators to enable them to carry 
stocks. 

The reason was obvious: the specu- 
lators could afford to pay the price. 
The call-money market of the New York 
Stock Exchange has afforded and affords 
to-day the most profitable means of 
employment of funds, with the least 
apparent risk, to be found anywhere 
in the whole world. But this enormous 
fund of outside money loaned on call 
on the New York Stock Exchange— 
now amounting to nearly three billions 
of dollars, or more than the amount 
loaned by incorporated banks—is en- 
tirely beyond the control of the banks 
themselves, the regional Federal re- 
serve banks, and the Federal Reserve 
Board. Nor do these individual or 
corporate lenders have to maintain any 
reserves against the resources from 
which such loans are made, nor are they 
subject to the statutory limitations 
or responsibilities of bankers loaning 
money. 

In the last analysis, it is upon this 
great, comparatively new reservoir of 
capital, grown up beside the Federal 
Reserve System and dependent upon it, 
that the present bull market has relied 
for its sinews of war. 

The similarity between the revalua- 
tion of security values by the public and 
the réle of the Federal Reserve System 
in the present fever of speculation is 
striking. Outwardly they have little 
connection; inwardly they are the same, 
in so far as each is an attitude of mind. 
The one is a new subjective appraisal 
of value, having very little basis in a 
changed economic order; the other is a 
blind confidence that somehow, in a 
manner not yet tried out in experience 
but yet miraculously certain in opera- 
tion, the Federal Reserve System will 
act as a reservoir from which supplies 
may be drawn not only for an ephemeral 
orgy of speculation but for its permanent 
continuance. 

The Berkeleian reality of ideas has 
come to pass in the mundane world of 
corporate stock. The pity of it is that 
the speculators who now control the 
market only vaguely remember the 
stock market of 1920 and 1921, have 
only heard others tell of the happenings 
in the autumn of 1907, and have never 
even heard of the spring of 1893. An old- 
fashioned New England poet once said 
that we live to learn in life’s hard school. 
But new pupils know not the old 
lessons. 
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Profit with the Builders 


HEN the New York Life Insurance Com- 

pany awarded the building contract for its 
magnificent new home to Starrett Brothers, Inc., 
it secured the services of builders who for more 
.than a quarter of a century have been identified 
with the greatest achievements in modern sky- 
scraper construction. 


THE STARRETT CORPORATION, 
through its subsidiaries, comprises a complete 
organization for the construction, financing, oper- 
ation and ownership of buildings. 


Large capital resources, moreover, 
place The Starrett Corporation in a 
position to acquire for itself from 
time to time equities in valuable 
properties similar to its thirty-five 
story Wall and Hanover Building 
at 63 Wall Street, New York City 
—fully rented before opening for 








occupancy. 


These facts point the way to 
highly interesting possibilities for the 
securities of The Starrett Cor- 
poration. Let us provide 
you with complete 
information, 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS 
225 South 15th Street 30 Federal Street 231 South La Salle Street 650 South Spring Street Baker Building 


DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENGLAND 
Buhl Building 425 East Water Street Liberty Central Building Russ Building 1 Royal Exchange Ave. 
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S.S. Leviathan—Flagship of the United States Lines, Inc. 


Lavest in your 
Merchant Marine! 


MERICA’S foreign trade of almost ten 
billion dollars a year ... an annual freight 
outlay of six hundred million dollars . 
hundreds of thousands of Americans who go 
abroad each year—this is the business that 
logically belongs to our merchant marine. 

And now, with the Merchant Marine Act of 
1928 affording distinct advantages, privately 
operated American shipping is coming into its 
own. The fine fleet led by the great Leviathan, 
under the house flag of the United States Lines, 
Inc., stands in a favorable position to profit from 


the new conditions. 


United States Lines, Inc., Participating Prefer- 
ence Stock is your opportunity to share in the 
income of our growing merchant marine. The 
earnings per year of United States Lines, Inc., 
under private ownership, available for 





You Can Buy 
this Stock on 


Partial Payments 


To makeit possible 
forevery American 
citizen to own an 
interest in our 
merchant marine, 
United States 
Linés, Inc., Partic- 
ipating Preference 
Stock is offered on 
a convenient par- 
tial payment plan. 
The coupon will 
complete 











A 


P. W. CHAPMAN & CO, INC. 


115 W. Adams St. 
CHICAGO 


42 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 


‘ P.W.CHAPMAN & CO., INC. 
' 42CEDARST.,NEW YORK 


Payment Plan. 


. . the 


dividends and Federal Income Taxes, 
are estimated by qualified marine au- 
thorities at $2,500,000, or approxi- 
mately $4 per Preference Share. After 
receiving $1 per share, the Preference 
Stock participates equally with the Com- 
mon in all further dividends. 


Listed on the New York Curb Market and Chicago Stock Ex hange 


Price at the Market 


Send the coupon below for full information. 


Send me descriptive literature of United States Lines, Inc. 
Participating Preference Stock and details of your Partial 
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They Never Grow Old 
(Continued from Page 87) 

yielded up his mythical share for 

nothing, and vanished from his ken. 

Curtis, dogged in the face of appar- 
ent failure, nevertheless hung on to the 
Ledger, and when in 1876 he went to 
Philadelphia he took it with him. Indeed, 
he continued to publish it until 1878, 
when he sold it to the Selden Brothers 
and with the assistance of Hamilton 
Mayo, a brother-in-law, started the 
Tribune and Farmer. With the founda- 
tion of this journal his success and the 
subsequent swift but solid construction 
of a career based on progressive achieve- 
ments may be said to have begun. He 
was not yet thirty. 

Curtis, born in 1850 in Portland, 
Maine, of Cyrus and Salome Curtis, 
is a New Englander of that type seldom 
found in New England. Men of his 
blood and stamp do not stay within the 
hard confines of tilled granitic orchards 
or spired woods. Like Brigham Young 
they found and administer communities, 
discover unlikely lands or, like the late 
Frank A. Munsey, engage in projects 
which attract the earnest attention of 
the world. Curtis, with the Tribune and 
Farmer, had finally made his true start. 
His editors, Meehan and then D. D. T. 
Moore, did well according to his in- 
structions, but the Ladies’ Department 
edited by his wife, Louise Knapp Curtis, 
whom he had married in 1875, was an 
instant and smashing success. 

The Tribune and Farmer served its 
turn, and in December, 1883, appeared 
the first issue of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, inspired by Louise Knapp’s 
creation of a demand, and in two years 
it had a circulation of 200,000. For it 
wrote ladies now no longer heard of: 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Rose Terry 


“Cook, Marion Harland, best sellers in 


their day and widely read. To them 
Curtis pointed with pride as being the 
best that money could buy and worth it, 
since yearly the circulation soared and 
Curtis’s fortune increased. And with it 
that trait of genius before mentioned— 
that passion to acquire, improve, build 
up, and make pay. 

In 1897 he bought the Saturday 
Evening Post for $1,000, commenced 
by paying its editor a like sum annually 
in salary, and watched the adroit and 
catholic-minded George Horace Lorimer 
soar to power on the wings of as 
phenomenal a success as may be found 
in the history of journalism. Curtis says 
that he selects men as editors who can 
do things better than he can himself; 
which demonstrates the efficiency of his 
selective powers to be memorable. 
Lorimer, Bok, and others compose the 
testimony, and the circulations of the 
magazines which they edit or edited 
further the proof. He acquired the 
Country Gentleman; then, in 1913, the 





(Continued on Page 112) 
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Heiping the Swain Decide 


e 


OUR two lines of products are so 

widely divergent that you are 
really running two different businesses, 
which, except for administrative officers, 
necessitate two complete organizations. 
Why not develop the one that has the 
greater possibilities for profit and ex- 
pansion, and sell the other?” Such was 
the suggestion made to an Ohio manu- 
facturer of power machinery and small 
electrical appliances, after a Guardian 
analysis of his problem. 


Further facts from the bank’s study 
indicated a broad market opportunity 
in the electrical line, with an excellent 
margin of profit for the company that 
specialized in it. 


Excessive engineering expense and 
sales cost, however, had always made 


the other line unprofitable. The de- 


RESOURCES MORE 


THAN 


cision was made to sell the heavy 
machinery line to a purchaser better 
situated to develop it. The company’s 
entire capital and effort has since been 
devoted to the single line, with results 
in volume and profit that promise a 


long and happy union. 


A great commercial bank like the 
Guardian is consulted daily by its cus- 
tomers on many fundamental problems 
like this. Constant contacts with pro- 
duction, merchandising and day-to-day 
trends frequently enable the Guardian 
to offer suggestions leading directly to 
increased profits. 


GUARDIAN 


TRUST COMPANY 
OF CLEVELAND 


$#150.,000.,000 


@G. T. Co. 
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Investment Account 
Administration 





Pre-arranged Protection 


























































































































Investment 
Account 
Administration 


as we have put 
it into practice 
is the scientific 
and systematic 
supervision of 
Investment Ac- 
counts along 
lines laid down 
in each instance 
by the Investor. 
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RASSUS was the Roman financier 

whose millions made him the colleague 
of Caesar and Pompey in the First Trium- 
virate. How did he make his millions? 


One way was this: Whenever from his villa 
on one of the seven hills of Rome he saw 
a fire break out, he dashed to the spot with 
his band of trained slaves equipped with 
buckets and ladders, bought from the fran- 
tic owner the blazing building for a trifling 
sum, then sent in his fire fighters. 


How much fairer to the property owner is 
the present practice of pre-arranged protec- 
tion! A comparatively small premium paid 
in advance insures him against loss. 


Closely analogous to the protection offered 
by insurance to the owner of real propert 
is the safeguarding of invested capital af- 
forded by Investment Account Administra- 
tion. It is Pre-arranged Protection. 


This plan assists the investor in establishing 
a program designed to accomplish his own 
particular objectives. Thereafter it relieves 
him of the detail incident to its operation 
oe him in full control of the account 
itself, 


We shall be pleased to acquaint in- 
vestors with the nature of the plan. 


WNSEND’-G- Co. 


INCORPORATED 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Denison Building 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Liberty Bank Building 
Buffalo 
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INVESTMENT 
COUNSEL 





RELIABLE 


late money. We 
banker. 


cialized since 1914. 
our list of current offerings. 


LE INVESTMENT COUNSEL 
HOW TO CHOOSE AND USE IT” 


HE selection of reliable investment counsel should be the first 
step taken by the average man or woman planning to accumu- 
have prepared an illustrated booklet explaining 
why this is true, and outlining the functions of an investment 
It also pictures the tremendous future of the electric light 
and power industry—the investment field in which we have spe- 
Write, without obligation, for this booklet and 








Write R.E. WitsEy & COMPANY 
for this New York Investment Securities Los Angeles 
booklet 1232 State Bank Building 
Chicago 























(Continued from Page 110) 
Philadelphia Public Ledger; and a dec- 
ade later the New York Evening Post, 
with its traditions formed by Godkin, 
White, and Schurz and its record of 
unimpeachable probity. 

The Curtis Publishing Company has 
become a great power and was so 
recognized extranationally, when, in 
1919, the American flag was flown from 
the London Times office as its president 
lunched below it with the directors of 
the Thunderer and noble lords who 
toasted the slight white-bearded man 
and laughed perhaps comprehendingly 
at his gentle Yankee jokes. 

At seventy-nine, with the years that 
saw the growth of power and the steadily 
widening influence behind him, he sees 
apparently no cessation of activity for 
himself, no check to that delicate, 
precise supervision which he has always 
administered over his properties. Seldom 
sitting in his office at the Public Ledger 
Building in Philadelphia, he is always 
in the offing, watching, advising, ques 
tioning. In his great steel yacht, the 
Lyndonia, he comes and goes, holding 
conferences on her deck like an Eliza- 
bethan admiral—one day in Philadel- 
phia, another in New York or Boston. 
His yacht, he says, is good business, and 
he uses it as others might a board room. 

The man’s tastes are simple and con- 
servative. Curtis is fond of music, princi- 
pally of the organ, and at Wyncote ther: 
is a magnificent organ which he plays, 
though he reads no music and picks out 
his tunes by ear. And the tunes which 
he prefers are those of hymns learned in 
his childhood—simple arrangements not 
difficult to draw from the instrument 
but no doubt enigmatical to those who 
know Curtis only as a resolute, hard, 
and authoritative man. Like so many 
men of wide achievement Curtis, in his 
heart, is a creature of simplicity, and 
though he is a comparatively young 
man of seventy-nine he has never 
yielded to the complexities of jazz. 





CAN YOU NAME THEM? 
(See Page 59) 


1. Savoia Marchetti flying boat. | 
Fourteen passengers. 

2. Fairchild cabin monoplane. Six 
passengers. 

3. Fokker tri-motor cabin mono- 
plane. Twelve passengers. 

4. Ryan monoplane, the famous 
Spirit of St. Louis. 

5. Sikorsky amphibian. 
passengers. 

6. Curtiss Falcon for carrying 750 
pounds of mail and express. 

7. Ford tri-motor all-metal cabin 
monoplane. Fourteen passen- 
gers. 

8. Lockheed Vega monoplane, a 
speed plane. 


Twelve 




















le keeps your food safe 


__the temperature is well below 50... always! 


For family health 7 7 7 


for appealing menus 


777 this is vital 


ly the General Electric Refrigerator 
the temperature is kept several 
degrees below fifty . . . always! 
Fifty degrees is accepted by scien- 
tists as the “danger point” in the 
preservation of food. When the 
temperature rises even a degree or 
two above that, bacteria multiply, 
foods become unsafe. 


Perhaps you think your own re- 
frigerator is always “cold enough.” 
You cannot be sure unless you ac- 
tually take your refrigerator’s tem- 
perature under varying conditions. 
It is constant cold which 

is needed. When you own 

a General Electric Refrig- 

erator, you need never 

worry. 


Note these vital points 
of superiority 


Countless superiorities give 

the General Electric Re- 

frigerator its outstanding 

position ... an hermeti- 

cally sealed, dust-proof mechanism, mounted on top 
.». an accessible temperature control . . . a new stand- 
ard of quiet operation ...no oiling ...no trouble- 
some machinery .. . simplified installation . .. no 
radio interference ... an unqualified two-year service 
guarantee. 


Now in addition to all these proved electrical and 
mechanical superiorities, General Electric offers .. . 
an all-steel cabinet! Beautiful. Non-warping. Strong 
as a safe. The new all-steel cabinets and the hermeti- 
cally sealed mechanism combine to produce what we 
believe is the finest refrigerator ever made. 


Mass production brings greater savings for the public. 


The new all-stecl General Electric Refrigerators are 
now priced as low as $215 at the factory. A small 
amount down places a General Electric in your home 
...a perfect servant... then you soon own it—after 
making a few easy monthly payments. 


Visit the nearest General Electric Dealer—see these new 
models—they offer the greatest values of all. Or you 
may obtain the whole story of safe refrigeration by 
writing Electric Refrigeration Department of General 
Electric Company, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for Booklet Y-7. 


Not a dollar for repairs 


More than a quarter of a million homes are enjoying 
the convenience, economy and health-guarding services 
of the General Electric Refrigerator. And not one of 
these owners has ever paid a dollar for repairs or 
service . . . that was our guarantee to them! It’s a 
record in the industry. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ALL=*STEEL REFRIGERATOR 
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Historically, Raleigh probably never set eyes on Pocahontas, the 
— princess.. but it seems fitting to show the New World offer- 

the Old World its most gratifying of botanical achievements. 
ie after this pretty exchange, certainly the rest is history..... 


A LEIGH was the name of a gentleman. 
adventurer.c>-~<\> He made tobacco popular. 





Raleigh is now the name of a new... a boldly original 


and an altogether perfect cigarette. 


It ts blended PUFE - by- PUFF_2>> WENTY 


ENTS 
BROWN a0 WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORPORATION {@ 
Louiwille, Kentucky 


PLAIN — OR TIPPED 
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PRICE of SURVIVAL 


Changes in fundamental conditions 
affecting business and finance are 
constantly reflected in the value of 
securities. Actually, there is no such 
thing as a permanent investment 
which one can “put away and forget 
about,” as one so frequently hears 
quoted. The time when the premier 
investment of the world, Liberty 
Bonds, sold in the 80’s, is still vivid 
in the memory of those who pur- 
chased at par during the World War. 


It is very necessary, therefore, for in- 


dividual investors, banks and institu- 
tions to keep a constant check on 
conditions affecting their securities 
and to augment their own good judg- 
ment in financial matters with reliable 
information and the opinion of in- 
vestment specialists. 


Realizing the importance of accurate 
information, we maintain a staff of 
business and financial counselors, 
economists, and security analysts, 
whose services are always at your 
command, 


A.C.ALLYN4*» COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
67 W. Monroe St. 30 Broad St. 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS 


415 So. 2nd Ave. 418 Olive St. 





BOSTON 
30 Federal St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Packard Bldg. 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Dime Bank Bldg. 405 Montgomery St. 





MILWAUKEE 
110 Mason St. 
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— princess... but it seems fitting to show the Hew World offer- 

the Old World its most gratifying of botanical achievements. 
ie after this pretty exchange, certainly the rest is history 
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PRICE of SURVIVAL 


Changes in fundamental conditions 
affecting business and finance are 
constantly reflected in the value of 
securities. Actually, there is no such 
thing as a permanent investment 
which one can “put away and forget 
about,” as one so frequently hears 
quoted. The time when the premier 
investment of the world, Liberty 
Bonds, sold in the 80’s, is still vivid 
in the memory of those who pur- 
chased at par during the World War. 


It is very necessary, therefore, for in- 


dividual investors, banks and institu- 
tions to keep a constant check on 
conditions affecting their securities 
and to augment their own good judg- 
ment in financial matters with reliable 
information and the opinion of in- 
vestment specialists. 


Realizing the importance of accurate 
information, we maintain a staff of 
business and financial counselors, 
economists, and security analysts, 
whose services are always at your 
command, 


AC.ALLYN4*> COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


30 Broad St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
415 So. 2nd Ave. 


ST. LOUIS 
418 Olive St. 


BOSTON 
30 Federal St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Packard Bldg. 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Dime Bank Bldg. 405 Montgomery St. 








MILWAUKEE 
110 Mason St. 
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Dealing in Securities 


listed on the New York Stock Exchange 


is a recognized and legitimate business and 





one in which thousands of people today 


are directly or indirectly interested. 


The measure of success attainable in 
this business depends to no small degree 
upon the factors supplied by your broker 
— knowledge of stock market conditions 


and facilities for executing orders promptly 


and efficiently. 


May we discuss with you, at any of our offices, 
this type of helpful service which we 
are rendering satisfactorily to our clients? 






HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLisHED 1888 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME PITTSBURGH 








Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and 
Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Market Association 
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The Financial Library 


GREAT need among investors is plainly written and authoritative discussions con- 

cerning the relative merits of the various generally accepted forms of investment. 
The best text books are sometimes too technical and are, frequently, not available to many 
investors. To answer this need Wortp’s Work asks its bank and bond house advertisers 
to submit brief statements about booklets, pamphlets, or circulars which they use in their 
sales work, offering to list them here by way of commending them to readers. Accord- 
ingly, it is suggested that Wortp’s Worx readers write directly to the bankers asking 
for such booklets as may appeal to them. 









THE INVESTMENT TRUST FROM THE INVES-- Edison Company of much interest to investors. Offered by 
TOR’S VIEWPOINT, a booklet describing the investment Commonwealth Edison Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chi- 
trust in_ non-technical language. Offered by Smith, Reed & cago, Ill. 

a Inc., 1404 Chase National Bank Building, New 
ork. 








INSURING YOUR INTENTIONS. A booklet giving 
‘ > . — much interesting information about the life insurance trust 
WATER, THE INDISPENSABLE UTILITY. An in- service and its possibilities is offered by the Guardian 
teresting booklet, giving a detailed description of a water Trust Company, (Allan B. Cook, Vice-President), Cleve- 
company’s plant and operations, with special reference to land, Ohio. 
the investment qualities of securities of water companies. 
Offered by G. L. Ohrstrom & Company, 44 Wall Street, 
New York City. 







HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR MONEY EARN? This 
ay _—o > oo —— : ° booklet 
with that title. y f t t ‘aldwe! ompany, 
COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK: An illustrated de- Nashville, Tenn. ogi . 


tailed statement of the operations of the Commonwealth Continued on Page 118 













Points for Book Collectors 
(Continued from Page 75) 


Jungle (1912), has quite a number of 
typographical errors after page 200. 
These were later corrected. 

Original book covers have always been 
a source of serious contention among 
sellers and buyers. A reference has al- 
ready been made to this confusion, but 
there are many other instances. Long. 
fellow’s Evangeline has furnished much 
debate as to whether the first edition 
was issued in brown or glazed boards. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin had three colors; 
the blue, of course, is known to have 
been used as presentation copies to 
members of Congress, but the two 
others, in brown and white, present an 
unsettled question. Meredith’s The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel was published 
in slate and brown cloth covers. Both 
have almost an equal number of adher- 
ents, though Forman gives favor to the 
slate color. 

Stevenson’s Treasure Island appeared 
in three colors—sea green, blue, and red; 
and it also had four and eight pages of 
advertisements. Kidnapped made its 
bow in four colors—brown, green, blue, 
and red. The printer’s marks in the ad- 
vertisements of the brown are 5 G. 4.86; 
in the green, blue, and red, 5 G. 7.86. 
If these codes are decipherable it would 
mean that the first advertisements were 





| printed in April, 1886, and the next 


three in July, 1886. In the red and blue 
only there is a printer's mark in the 
book proper; that is marked 2.5,786. 
Were these colors issued synchronously, 
or were some of them earlier issues? 

Advertisements which are not a part 
of the printed book usually have no 
direct force as evidence in the matter of 
the book’s issue. It is only when they 
are a part of the signatures that they 
should be permitted to count. Publish- 
ers’ announcements of different dates 
have been used constantly, but they can- 
not have any bearing on the issue of the 
book. For instance, a majority of the 
copies of Prince Otto carry the April 
imprint on the advertisements, yet there 
are copies which have announcements 
bearing a January date. This does not 
signify that the latter date is the earlier 
in point of issue of the book, but rather 
it means that the concern used up all its 
April dates and then fell back on the 
earlier ones. 

At the present moment a furious com- 
bat is on concerning the correct cover for 
Huckleberry Finn. A. Edward Newton 
in his last book decided that the blue 
cloth is recherché. On the other hand, 
dealers who wish to dispose of the green- 
ensconced kind say that the Daylesford 
doctor is wrong for once. The price asked 
for the book at this moment is $500. 

Speaking of the rarity in binding col- 
ors of important books, here is one which 
will surprise many collectors. It relates 


(Continued on Page 118) 
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This is Number Three of a series of advertisements bearing the general title, “Before the Age of miei 7 














FFICE boys of other days probably differed little 

from those of today, in succumbing to the temp- 
tation to loiter by the way. Yet, until recent years, they 
were the only means, other than the mails, of carrying 
messages from one office to another. <» Business men 
no longer wait for messages to be written, sent and 
answered. In the Age of Electricity conversations have 
been substituted for messages. 


“ 


Modern business is absolutely dependent 

on Electric Power and Light Companies 

for its existence. Because of this fact, 

these companies will continue to grow as 
You'll find much of interest 


(neu bob» The Kal I general business grows, and their bonds be- 
vestment,”’ i y 
Sosete Beene aed bah come more and more desirable investments. 
among careful investors. 

please. 


Ash for Booklet T-49, 


THOMPSON ROSS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
29 S. La Salle St. - Bank Floor 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK Telephone Randolph 6380 BOSTON 








Copyright, 1925 T. R. & Co. SAN FRANCISCO 
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11 Wall Street 


209 So. La Salle St. 


Minneapolis 
Detroit St. Paul 
Davenport, Iowa 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Tulsa Boston Seattle 
Buffalo Portland Toledo 

St. Louis Rochester Baltimore 
Pittsburgh Hollywood —_ Cincinnati 
Los Angeles Philadelphia Kansas City 

















HARRIS, WINTHROP & C9 | 


Investment Securities | 


New York 


CHICAGO 


Montreal 


Rockford, Il. 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Private Wire Connections with Investment Houses in 


Cable Address **Hathrops’’ New York 
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$78 Madison Ave. 


(at 57th Street) 


33 No. La Salle St. 


South Bend 
Rochester, Minn. 
Kansas City 


Evansville, Ind. 


Dayton Oakland, Cal. 
Wheeling Meadville, Pa. 
Richmond Marietta, Ohio 


San Francisco 
Oklahoma City 


Bartlesville, Okla. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
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THE FINANCIAL LIBRARY—Continued 


WHAT MOST MEN FORGET, a folder explaining the 
advantages of investing safely in pd — Lg on 
bonds which carry an t uar- 
antee of payment of principal and Bann Offered by _— 
pire Bond & Mortgage Corporation, 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

SECURITY BONDS, a name applied to real estate 
bonds which are guaranteed as to principal and interest 
and are described in an illustrated booklet. Offered by J. 
A. W. Iglehart & Co., 102 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


THE IDEAL INVESTMENT, a booklet showing ten 
reasons for the safety of Electric Power and Light Bonds 
as a basis for investment, is offered by Thompson Ross & 
Company, 29 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTOCRAT OF UTILI- 
TIES, is an interesting booklet cous "2 bonds as 
a sound form of investment. Offered by Chapman & 
Company, Inc., 105 W. Adams Strest. ‘cinee Il, or 
42 Cedar Street, New York City. 


INVESTMENT STRATEGY: A booklet emphasizing 
the idea of management in the handling of individual 
investment problems. Of much interest to investors. Of- 
fered by William R. Compton Company, 44 Wall Street, 
New York City 

HOW TO INVEST MONEY, an interesting and easy- 
to-understand booklet outlining the principles of sound 
investment. Offered by S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 








INTERESTING FACTS, a booklet giving graphic in- 
formation concerning the properties and the investment 
opportunities in the enterprises of the Associated Gas & 
Electric Co. Offered by Associated Gas & Electric Securi- 
ties Co., 61 Broadway, New York City. 


INVESTING IN NORTH CAROLINA PROSPERITY, 
a booklet emphasizing five points of safety in connection 
with investments based on North Carolina industries. Of- 
fered by Home Mortgage Co., Durham, North Carolina. 


BALTIMORE FACTS, a booklet describing the position 
of the city of Baltimore as an industrial and financial 
center. Offered by Baltimore Trust Company, 17 South 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 


PRUDENCE BONDS PROVIDE THE GUARANTEE 
THAT PRUDENCE DEMANDS, a booklet offered by 
— Company, Inc., 331 Madison Avenue, New York 

ty. 


WHY A NATIONAL UNION FOR SAFETY, a booklet 
describing National Union Mortgage Bonds, an improved 
type of real estate bonds. Offered by National Union 
Mortgage Company, 111 W. Redwood St., Baltimore, Md. 


STOCK AND BOND REGISTER, a record showing the 
important features of each security which is held by in- 
vestors. Offered by Otis & Company, 216 Superior St., 
N.E., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Continued on Page 120 





(Continued from Page 116) 

to George Gissing’s first book, Workers 
in the Dawn. The standard cover for 
this great rarity is a cross between a 
gray and an olive, with black decora- 
tions. It appears, however, that the 
publishers bound up five copies in a 
brilliant scarlet with the blockings 
identical. Not many book hunters have 
had the thrill which comes with a view 
of this very scarce cover. 

The number of submerged books is 
constantly growing. By this term is 
meant such books which never come 
into the market or only on very rare 
occasions. 

The list is an interesting one, and 
though it may be far from complete it 
gives an approximate suggestion of those 
books which the cataloguer would de- 


nominate as almost unprocurable. 


Sense and Sensibility—Austen 

Waverley—Scott 

Pickwick Papers (in parts)—Dickens 

Harry Heathcote of Gangoil—Trollope 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays—Hughes 

Desperate Remedies—Hardy 

The Man of Property—Galsworthy 

A Man of Devon—Galsworthy 

Alice in Wonderland(1865)—Lewis Carroll 

Better Dead—Barrie 

The Kellys and the O’Kellys—Trollope 

The Last of the Mohicans—Cooper 

Guy Mannering—Scott 

Pride and Prejudice—Austen 

Wuthering Heights—Emily Bronté 

Tenant of Wildfell Hall—Anne Bronté 

The Macdermots of Ballycloran—Trollope 

Lorna Doone—Blackmore 

A Pair of Blue Eyes (in green)—Hardy 

Far From the Madding Crowd—Hardy 

The Old Wives’ Tale—Bennett 

Chance (1913)—Conrad 

Cashel Byron’s Profession—Shaw 

Maggie (paper covers)—Crane 

The Spy—Cooper 

Tales of My Landlord (first series)—Scott 

Workers in the Dawn—Gissing 

The City of Dreadful Night and Other 
Sketches—Kipling 


These books, it goes almost without 
saying, must be in what is called collec- 
tor’s state. They must be in the original 
condition of publication, without radical 
repairs. Supreme condition cannot, how- 
ever, be demanded and “as new” copies 
can never be expected. 

So it is that the handicaps of book col- 
lecting may be summarized: absence of 
good books; the prices; the insistent 
demand for books in supreme condition. 
Two of these are hard to overcome. The 
question of prices should be eliminated 
as a potent handicap, because the prices 
of to-day become the jokes of to- 
morrow. Good books are always ascend- 
ing in value. With sound literary judg- 
ment and a fair purse, supplemented 
with a little courage, the book collector, 
large or small, need have no fear of the 
future. As investments nothing ap- 
proaches books in our American ven- 
tures. We are living in an epoch of big 
things. Why not the biggest prices for 
the best books? 
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FURNITURE 


DOLLARS 
1000 





VALUE OF U.S. 
MF’D OUTPUT 


800 








FURNISHING A NATIONS HOMES 


ICHIGAN’S vast forests of virgin timber provided the 

foundation for its furniture industry. Today Michigan 
manufacturers, in re-creating the works of old masters, have 
modernized an age old craft. 


The prominent position held by Michigan since the early 
days of this industry is appreciated when it is realized that 
practically every home in the United States has some con- 
tribution of the state’s manufacturers. 


Two hundred and forty-seven companies give employment to 
more than 28,000 workers and support an annual payroll of 
$43,960,000.00. The value of manufactured output now 
amounts to more than $136,965,278.00 yearly. 





600 


400 


200 
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Through common stock invest- 
ments the public participates in the 
growth of American industry- 
Careful study and long association 
with many types of financing place 
Keane, Higbie & Co., in a position 
to render expert counsel both to in- 
dustry requiring new capital and 
to those seeking sound investments 
in securities of the Middle West. 


KEANE. HIGBIE & Co. 


535 Griswold Street ~ Detroit 
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Obscure Mr. Volstead 


(Continued from Page 83) 
of paper into the bell in order to sleep, 
Finally, when some humorist offered 
the theory that the Volstead tamil, 
had been descended from Shake. 
speare’s roistering Falstaff, he so far 
lost his usual calm as to issue a denial, 

“Falstaff in real life,” he said, ap- 
parently after diligent research, “ was 
Sir John Oldcastle, an English noble- 
man. Falstaff fled to Germany and 
later became Valstaff, later Valstadt. 
Some of his progeny gave the name of 
Volstead to American members of the 
family. But my own ancestors came 
from the coast of Norway in the tenth 
century.” 

This, however, was four or five years 
ago. Were anyone to offer such a theory 
at the present time, Mr. Volstead would 
indulge in a pleasantly contagious 
chuckle and would decline to say 
anything for publication. He would 
appreciate the humor of the sugges- 
tion, however, just as he now finds 
it amusing—in retrospect, if not at 
the moment—when some __inebriate 
telephones in the middle of the night 
to damn prohibition laws in general 
and the Volstead Act in particular. 

It was an unkind fate which decreed 
Mr. Volstead’s defeat, for after more 
than thirty years in public office it is 
not too easy to pick up the threads of 
private life. He might have earned large 
sums writing essays on prohibition. He 
was besieged by publishers who wanted 
him to write a book. But he did not 








be purchased advantageously 


.-. at any time? 


IN markets are unsteady it is particularly well 

to remember that the sound value of 1a invest- 

ment is determined by intrinsic worth, not by daily market 
quotations, 


Securities if selected for their basic value, may be pur- 
chased advantageously at virtually any time. In the end, 
such selections usually prove better investments than 
those made for less fundamental reasons. 


Capable management . . . a product or service salable 
ata profit... sufficient capital . . . these comprise intrinsic 
values which ultimately find reflection in a company’s 
securities. This organization, for thirty years, has regard- 
ed these factors as the primary considerations, and has 
insisted that competent management is the major reason 
for a successful company. j 


We will be glad to suggest securities of 
established, well-managed, growing com- 
panies. Write for our investment list 137. 





George H. Burr & Co. 
57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 
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THE FINANCIAL LIBRARY—Continued 


CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES, a pamphlet explaining 
the use of convertible preferred stocks and bonds and their 
place among the securities of individual investors. Of- 
fered by George H. Burr & Company, 57 William Street, 
New York City. 


A VALUABLE AID TO BANKS AND INVESTORS, a 
booklet describing how the Department of Economics and 
Survey serves investors by furnishing investment counsel, 
free, to individuals - institutions. Offered by A. C. 
Allyn & Company, 67 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENT HOUSE, a booklet 
offered by Halsey, Stuart & Company, 201 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FIDELITY SERVICE, a booklet describing the type of 
bonds issued by the Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Company, 
657 Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


INVESTMENT ACCOUNT ADMINISTRATION, an in- 
teresting and useful booklet for investors, stressing the 
great importance of definite and systematic attention to 
one’s investments, checking and rechecking from time to 
time to guard against oversight and forgetfulness. Offered 
by W. W. Townsend & Company, 120 Broadway, New York. 


GUARANTY SERVICE, a book describing the work of 
various departments and outlining services available to 
customers through these departments. Offered by the Guar- 
4 te Company of New York, 140 Broadway, New 

i) 


DEPENDABLE INVESTMENT, a booklet, offered by 
Cc. M. Keys & Company, 60 Broadway, New York City. 

THE STORY OF A MUNICIPAL BOND, an attractive 
illustrated booklet giving much valuable information of 
interest to investors. Offered by H. C. Speer & Sons Com- 
pany, First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


DICTIONARY OF INVESTMENT TERMS, in the form 
of a 32-page pamphlet, containing | also chapters on ‘‘Stocks 
versus Bonds as Investments,’’ sted versus Unlisted 
Securities,’’ ‘‘How Investment Bankers Protect Investors,’’ 
and other interesting features. Offered by R. E. Wilsey & 
Company, 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE is the slogan of the 
Utility Securities Company, 230 So. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and is applied to the various securities which 
are offered by the great public utility interests which the 
Utility Securities Company serves. Detailed circulars will 
be mailed upon request. 

SERVING A NATION, an illustrated booklet telling 
about the Cities Service Organization, and its fiscal agents. 
Offered by Henry L. Doherty & Company, 60 Wall Street, 
New York City. 

INVESTMENT REVIEW, a booklet giving current in- 
formation on the selection of securities for investment is 
offered by Hornblower & Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

INVESTING $10,000 SENSIBLY, a booklet explain- 
ing the features of guaranteed participating bonds as an 
investment plan. = by General Surety Company, 340 
Madison Avenue, New York. 





believe this ethical, and so he returned 
to Granite Falls with the intention of 
resuming his law practice. No one knows 
why he decided, after about a year and 
a half, to abandon the attempt. Perhaps 
it was because times had changed, the 
old friends and the old associates had 
passed on. Probably Mr. Volstead 
found the modern methods of obtain- 
ing legal clients were not to his taste. 
At all events, he accepted the post of 
legal adviser to the prohibition district 
which includes Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, and the western part of Wiscon- 
sin. The salary can hardly be more 
than $4,000 a year, and the work does 
not tax Mr. Volstead’s excellent legal 
mind. The salary is adequate, for Mr. 
Volstead now lives by himself in a St. 
Paul hotel. His wife died some years 
ago, and last fall his daughter, an only 
child, married and went East to live. 
From time to time, when some new 
prohibition development is in the air, 
the local reporters drop in to see him 
and ask whether there is anything he 
can say. Usually there is not, but he 
greets them in a friendly way, and often 
they sit down for a brief social visit. 
Then Mr. Volstead returns to his work 
of preparing a few padlocking processes 
and drafting other legal papers. 
(Continued on Page 122) 
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‘TT taught this Sunday School Clan 


how wise investing helps 


young men succeed ; 


Joseph H. Hasbrouck, president of the 
Penn National Bank and Trust Co., 
Reading, Pa., tells a human story of 
twenty boys...and what happened. 


ee AD ten years ago,” said Mr. Hasbrouck, 

“I was persuaded to take on, for special 
instruction, a Sunday School class of about twenty 
boys, to teach them the principles of safe in- 
vesting. A fine bunch of boys, they were. 

“The purpose of this class was not to make 
money—although they did make it—but to teach 
these boys how to invest intelligently and wisely. 
Each boy put in a certain sum—what he could 
afford—each week. Every fourth or fifth week 
we bought another $100 bond. When dividends 
were declared, each boy was entitled to his pro- 
rata share, 

“I taught them what underlies a 
bond. I taught them what the various 
types of bonds are,—real estate bonds, 
railroad, municipal, public utility — 
and I taught these boys to read the 
actual words that are printed on each 
kind of bond, to know what they really 
mean, 

“But the interesting thing about this 
class,” added Mr. Hasbrouck, “was that 
while half of these boys were the usual 
happy-go-lucky fellows, the other half 
were actually interested enough to go 
on studying the principles I had taught 
them, and have gone on investing rer- ; 
ularly, to this day. 

“And most gratifying of all, to me— 
two of these boys—who met in this 


Foseph H. Hasbrouck, president of the Penn Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Reading, Pa., 

is an influential member of the banking profession 
in Pennsyloania and has taken a prominent part 
in the industrial and civic development of Reading. 


Sunday School class ten years ago—had 
each saved and invested so consistently 
that just recently they were able to start 
in business for themselves, as partners, on 
the capital they had amassed. 

“This experience was so satisfying,” Mr. 
Hasbrouck concluded, “‘that I only regret my 
business affairs no longer permit my doing 
the same work with other groups of boys.” 


v ry 7 + 


THE VALUABLE LESSONS Mr. Has- 
brouck’s Sunday School class was fortunate 
enough to learn at so early an age, include 
what every investor should know. Mr. 
Hasbrouck impressed upon these boys that 
the first principle in investing is safety, 
and that any program of investing, to be 
sound, must be founded on this principle. 

The average investor, in setting up a 
plan to win a competence for himself, 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street 
San Francisco 


Copr. 1929—by S. W. Straus & Co. 


“1 taught these boys to read the actual 
words that are printed on each kind of 
bond, to know what they really mean.” 


should consult a banker, or a high grade 
investment house before he buys. Here he 
will learn how much he can reasonably ex- 
pect to get, in income, without jeopardizing 
safety. He will learn how any pro- 


gram of investing should be [ere 


spread over bonds of various sorts 
—how the principle of diversifica- —/ 
tion establishes another funda- 
mental safeguard for his money. 
From the banker, or high grade 
investment house, too, the aver- 

age investor can expect an under- 
standing and intelligent diagnosis 

of his own individual needs, 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES » » » » 
STRAUS BUILDING « 565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St., New York 
ESTABLISHED IN 


How 19 1, 
Invesy 
MONgy 


INCORPORATED 


1&8 2 


In all sections of the country, in widely 
differing types of communities, bankers 
know Straus bonds, Year in and year 
out, these bankers choose from the offer- 
ings of S, W. Straus & Co. for recommen- 
dation to their customers and for their own 
investment needs. In the bonds S. W. 
Straus & Co, offers are every type of 
seasoned security—railroad, municipal, real 
estate, public service, and foreign bonds. 

As a help to all who are in- 
terested in studying the princi- 
ples of sound investment, S. W. 
Straus & Co, has prepared an in- 
teresting, easy-to-understand 
booklet, “How To Invest Money.” 
Every person seriously concerned 
in safeguarding his future should 
own a copy of this booklet. It 
will be sent without charge. 

Write for booklet G-1026, 





STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
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An Interest in the 
; Cream of the 
Country’s Enterprises 


HESE United States are dotted with the evi- 
dences of business romance. Everywhere there 
4| are sound, growing enterprises in the earnings of 
which all careful investors are eager to participate. 
4| There is a method by means of which every 
investor can do this. 


Insurance companies and banks are huge investors. 
4| ‘To handle their funds they need and actually enjoy 
the services of the best investment counsel avail- 
able. The great sums which this expert talent 
employs are invested in the cream of the country’s 
enterprises. No opportunities are overlooked. The 
investments of insurance companies and banks are 
far flung and well chosen. 



















































































Insuranshares Corporation of Delaware is an 
investment company specializing in the field of 
insurance company and bank stocks. An invest- 
ment in its stock represents primarily an interest 
in carefully selected insurance companies and banks, 
and secondarily in just as carefully selected enter- 
prises throughout the country. With the expert 
management provided, such a portfolio fulfills an 
investment ideal exceedingly difficult of attainment 
through any other means. 












































Full information will be sent upon request. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 
of NEW YORK 


Underwriters and Distributors 
Chicago 49 Wall Street, New York ‘ San Francisco 
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Look about your rooms and decide 
which of the new occasional pieces 











of furniture would most improve 
them. Let this beautiful new 
home-making magazine help you 
with its suggestions. Only $1 for 12 
issues. Published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc. in Garden City, 
N. Y. 












































THE AMERICAN HOME 























(Continued from Page 120) 

If he has any regrets, aside from his 
undue renown in connection with the 
prohibition law, it must be that he is 
not in Washington. His principal hobby 
is reading the Congressional Record, 
Through it he keeps in touch with pend- 
ing legislation; he is better informed 
than nine out of ten congressmen as to 
what is going on. Very often Prohibition 
Administrator Sigurdt B. Quale, an 
old friend and political ally, drops in, 
and then the conversation rarely con- 
cerns the perplexities of enforcement. 
Instead they recall anecdotes of the 
days when they stumped Minnesota 
together and laugh over political meet- 
ings of the past, when oratory was in- 
terrupted by a barrage of antique eggs. 
The fact that Mr. Quale was in com. 
mand at St. Paul may, after all, have 
been the determining factor in Mr. 
Volstead’s decision to leave Granite 
Falls. 

Meanwhile, in St. Paul as everywhere 
else, it is simple enough for those who 
are thirsty to obtain what the world 
now calls “pre-Volstead beverages.’ 
The bell boys at the hotels will oblige 
by obtaining a pint or two, and liquor 
is served at dinner parties at most of 
the best homes; but Mr. Volstead sees 
very little of this. He rarely goes out in 
the evening, and even the newest and 
most verdant bell boy would hesitate 
to fill an order for the “father of prohi- 
bition.” 


The March of Events 
(Continued from Page 35) 

as a matter of pride and sentiment. 
Yet they have been at swords’ points 
over it for forty-seven years. 

From similar circumstances arise 
many of the world’s diplomatic prob- 
lems, desert or no desert. 


WAR DEBTS. Two international ques- 
tions far more complex than Tacna- 
Arica and Mexico, and more important 
to the world at large, have had the 
center of the stage in Europe during 
recent weeks—one with its focal point 
at Paris, the other at Geneva. In Paris 
the creditors of Germany have at- 
tempted to find a workable substitute 
for the Dawes Plan of reparations pay- 
ments because that plan showed signs 
of breaking down. In Geneva delegates 
of every important power in the world 
have once more wrestled with the fa- 
miliar problem of disarmament. 

The figures bandied about by the 
financial experts at Paris have dealt in 
so many millions and billions payable 
over so many years that it has been 
difficult for the average reader of the 
news to keep from being lost in a forest 
of big numbers. The Allies first asked of 
Germany $28,000,000,000 payable in 
fifty-eight years; the German delegates 
(Continued on Page 124) 
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x oal gives the South yet another 
advantage in World competition 


With Welsh coal, England became a world 
leader in industry. Our Southern States have 
twice the coal area of all Europe... five times 
as much if Russia be excluded. This thriving 
section now accounts for nearly half of all the 
coal produced in the United States. 


In natural resources the South has ever been 
among this country’s richest assets. Coal, 
waterpower, numerous raw materials, labor, 
soil, climate ... all bountiful and favorable. 
Now, capital is turning these varied resources 
to account, swiftly, thoroughly, on a huge scale. 


For those seeking opportune investments, se= 
lected Southern Securities offer intrinsic values 
which security markets do not adequately re- 
flect. To have sound Southern Securities among 
your holdings is now investment insurance. 


We Bank on the South 4 + 
SHARES IN THE SOUTH—Southern bankers for 


many years, Caldwell & Company sponsor a gen- 
eral management type of investment company, 
“Shares in the South.” This “trust” holds carefully 
diversified and selected obligations of growing 
companies—railroads, industries, banks and other 
institutions, operating in the South. Stock of 
“Shares in the South” is actively traded in New York 
and elsewhere. Write for descriptive literature. 


+ + 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 











400 Union Street 
Nashville - Tenn. 
Chicago . St.Louis . Jackson 
Kansas City Cincinnati 
Louisville . Knoxville . Tampa 
Memphis . Houston . Dallas 
Chattanooga . New Orleans 
Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Ine. 
150 Broadway, New York 
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Investment Cycles 


Many investors from time to time favor almost exclusively 
certain types of investments—either senior obligations such 
as bonds or debentures, or junior securities such as prefer- 
red or common stocks. Regardless of changing “fashions” 
in the investment field, however, sound principles demand 
a high degree of diversification. 


Through our originations of all classes of investment secur- 
ities, we can offer to our clients a completely diversified 
list, including Municipal Bonds of several states, Corporation 
Bonds, Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds, Land Trust Certificates 
and Preferred and Common Stocks. 


We shall be glad to assist you in the proper 
diversification of your investment account. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 
Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon 


MEMBERS. New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges, 
Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York Curb Market 























Industrial Research Bureau 


Much valuable information is available to business men who wish to use it in select- 
ing locations for factories, warehouses, or branch offices. This Bureau will gladly 
arrange to have you supplied with literature. There is no charge for this service. 
Please use your business stationery and state which of the following localities 
interests you: 


New England North Atlantic Seaboard Inland Middle Atlantic States 

Virginia and the Carolinas South Atlantic Seaboard Inland South 

Gulf Ports Middle West Southwest 

Pacific Coast States Inland Canada Canadian Maritime Provinces 
South Africa 


These suggestions (or your own special needs) may serve to shape your inquiry: 


Labor Transportation facilities 
Rail Ocean Inland waterways Great Lakes Airways 


Raw materials at hand—lumber coal iron cotton miscellaneous 
Power—electric coal natural gas Taxes Climate 


Address: INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH BUREAU 
244 Madison Ave. THE WORLD’S WORK New York, N. Y. 











(Continued from Page 122) 


countered with an offer of $15,000,000- 
000 payable in thirty-eight years; the 
compromise Young Plan proposed $18,- 
000,000,000 in thirty-seven years. 

As a matter of fact, all these figures 
were provisional and somewhat mythi- 
cal, for two reasons: first, because no 
one can say that still other alterations 
of the Dawes Plan may not take place 
before another half century has passed; 
second, because billions of dollars pro- 
jected fifty years in the future have an 
actual value of less than a fifth as much 
to-day, due to the operation of compound 
interest, and in that sense scarcely 
represent real money. 

Behind the barrage of millions and 
billions the real effort of the experts at 
Paris has been directed to two points: 
the arrangement of a. satisfactory 
schedule of payments for the next few 
years—the payments which really 
count; and the creation of a new inter- 
national bank to handle the collection 
of future payments and so shift the 
business of reparations from the hands 
of politicians into the hands of bankers 
with a more realistic sense of the actual 
present value of distant sums at com- 
pound interest and no necessity of mak- 
ing lavish campaign promises. 


DISARMAMENT. Meantime, while 
some of the most expensive banking 
brains in the world have been occupied 
for weeks in Paris with the task of find- 
ing a formula for the reparations prob- 
lem, a formula for the problem of naval 
competition was proposed overnight Ly 
the American delegation at Geneva. 

As in the case of the war debts, the 
real core of the problem is to take a 
complex question out of the dangerous 
realm of bitter political controversy 
through agreement on some realistic 
means of measuring values. In this case 
the American delegates proposed that a 
system of index numbers be established 
to gauge the strength of every ship from 
a 10,000-ton cruiser to an armored cat- 
boat, with due regard for its tonnage, 
speed, age, number of guns, gun cali- 
bers, and so on. They then proposed 
that with this measuring rod as a means 
of determining values, the ratio now 
applied solely to battleships under the 
Washington Arms Treaty of 1921 be 
extended to cover fleets as a whole, 
including all types of vessels. And they 
proposed, finally, that on this basis the 
chief powers agree not merely to limit 
their navies but reduce them. 

The Geneva Conference now stands 
adjourned, while the various govern- 
ments consider these proposals. It will 
meet again some months from now, if 
and when the governments are ready 
to talk figures. Meantime there is 
reason to hope that progress will be 
made, not only because the American 
proposal for a formula is a promising 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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Wan a people’ liberty was 


GuARANTEED by a Seale 


Identify Safe 
Investments 
by this Seal 


{te appears on Invest- 
ments Bearing General 
Surety Company's 
Irrevocable, Ironclad 
Guarantee—backed by 
Capital and Surplus of 
$12,500,000. 





0. Friday, June 19th, 1215, King John of England affixed his great 
seal to a document forced upon him by his outraged barons. This 
was the famous Magna Carta from which English-speaking peoples have 
derived many of their fundamental guarantees of liberty. Such was 
the authority of the royal seal that John’s own subsequent attempts to 
evade the provisions of the charter proved futile. 


The seal of the General Surety Company upon its guarantee means that 
nothing can subsequently affect the payment of either principal or 
interest of any investment on which this company’s endorsed guar- 
antee appears. Back of this guarantee is a Capital and Surplus of 
$12,500,000 and it is Irrevocable—Unconditional—Absolute. 


Our booklet “The Seal that Certifies Safety” gives 
complete information and may be obtained by address- 
ing Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


UNDER SUPERVISION INSURANCE DEPARTMENT STATE OF NEW YORK 
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(Continued from Page 124) 
idea in itself but because the cost of 
naval armaments and the pressure of 
public opinion for reduction is creating 


A : { d S { a situation in which governments may 
SSOCla e ys em be willing to seize any convenient for- 

Founded in 1852 mula, whatever its faults, as a pretext 
to arrive at an agreement. 


EUROPE AND ASIA. There remain, 

. in the field of foreign affairs, half a dozen 
Kilowatt Hour Sales significant events which have left their 
mark upon a busy world in recent weeks. 

In England a general election, which 
was originally dubbed “ the flapper elec- 
tion” because it involved the extension 
of suffrage to women between the ages 
of 21 and 25, has redistributed the 
strength of the three major parties in 
the House of Commons after a bitter 
campaign fought almost exclusively on 
the issue of unemployment. 

In Italy the treaty of peace between 
the government and the Vatican has 
been ratified by the Italian Parliament, 
but certain difficult problems, particu- 
larly in respect to the control of educa- 
tion in the schools, remain to be solved. 

In India the ancient controversy be- 
ee a tween Hindus and Mohammedans over 
the degree of veneration due that 

humble animal, the cow, has once more 
* « 
Use of Electricity Doubled resulted in riots in Bombay. 

In China war has broken out again. 
The 134% increase in use of electricity by Associated And in the islands of the southern 
Customers during 1920-1928 should be equalled, if not Pacific, there has occurred once more a 

exceeded, during the next eight years. total eclipse of the sun. ae 
Nine expeditions representing five 
Over one-half the wired homes of the United States are nations went halfway around the world 
still without any domestic appliance except the flat iron. for this affair. They pitched their camps 
Over 90% are without electric refrigeration, and 95% with- in remote and hitherto unheard-of 
out electric ranges. villages where an eclipse of the sun still 
strikes terror into the hearts of native 
tribes and the tom-toms beat to scare 
away the devil who is eating up the 
" sun. They brought with them into 
Associated Gas and Electric Company this primitive hinterland all the com- 
Incorporated in 1906 plex paraphernalia of western science. 
Write for our 16-page booklet ““W” on the Class A Stock They spent a quarter of a million dollars 
on their effort and took the chance that 
61 Broadway New York City five minutes of cloudy sky at the wrong 
hour of the day would wreck their 
months of planning. They aimed their 
cameras at a target ninety-three million 
miles away. And they hoped, by a 
process of infinite care in their pho- 
For Twentieth Century Minds anne ae Sateen % elve 
such imponderable mysteries as_ the 
Civilization has raced ahead of most of us. How nature of the atom, the character of 


can we adjust ourselves to changing, complex con- — gee emt > stl and 
en? . 7 . yalidal 0 e Linstein eory. 
ditions? Here is the provocative answer—discussed i. cin & y 


rr It will be some months before the 
everywhere by thinking men— material collected by these expeditions 


THE OLD SAVAGE IN ii Genel aoc eo 
shell, is the gist of modern science: a 


THE NEW CIVILIZATION joint effort by men regardless of na- 


tionality to explore the unknown world 
through a conscientious series of de- 
By RAYMOND FOSDICK ductions drawn from facts established 
by great patience. 
On such a note the March of Events 
can profitably end. 





* Millions of Kilowatt Hours 











The sale of appliances by the Associated New Business 
Department was 275% greater in 1928 than in 1927. 


























$2.50 at all bookstores Doubleday Doran 
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OMe SMALL TOowN 


TuRNS a Corn er 


America in 1912 faced a critical problem. 
Her industrial progress, remarkable as it 
was, contained the threat of its own futility. 
It had the menacing defect of concentration. 
One far-sighted industrialist asked: 

“Is American progress to be along the same lines 
followed during the past century? And if so, will 
the evils of our times continue to grow along with 
the good? Will our cities grow larger and larger? 
Our streets more congested? Our slums more 
crowded? Are workmen to become more and 
more dependent upon highly specialized jobs and 
increasingly at the mercy of trade conditions? Is 
the drain on our rural districts to grow more and 
more unsatisfactory?” 


Looking back, it is evident that the suction 
of industry from the countryside into the 
crowded cities was largely the result of a 
concentrated power supply. 

At the very time that the problem ap- 
proached its crux the technique of electric: 
power distribution was brought to a stage 
where widespread diffusion of power was 


feasible. The Middle West Utilities System 
was the first of the organizations formed to 
give effect to this development. Its avowed 
purpose was to provide small town and 
countryside with the quality of electric 
power—and at a comparable cost—which 
up to that time had been available only in 
the larger cities. _Its formation in 1912 was 
singularly opportune and in keeping with 
the needs of the time. 

Today, the scattered communities of the 
countryside have a power supply compa- 
rable to that of the great metropolitan cen- 
ters, brought by widespread transmission 
systems. Power and transportation are so 
widely distributed that industries are free to 
locate almost anywhere. Self-interest directs 
them to the small town. Hence the new in- 
dustrial growth in America’s small com- 
munities today. 


v v 


Provision of power supply to small communities 
on a scale equivalent to the service available in 
the great metropolitan centers is the achievement 
and responsibility of the Middle West Utilities 
System, a group of electric service companies 
furnishing service to more than four thousand 


communities located in twenty-nine states. 


MIDDLE WEsT UTILITIES COMPANY 


The strategic position of the small town in cAmerican industrial development is 
fully discussed in the booklet, “cAmerica’s New Frontier,” which the Middle West 
Utilities Company (72 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 
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“The Re-invest- 
ment Period Is 
The Prudence 
Period! 


Every re-investment period is 
crowded with converts to the 
solid worth and enduring safety 
of PRUDENCE-BONDS. ..they are 
literally coming to be Prudence 
Periods!...investors are turning 
from verbal assurances of safety, 
te financial proof...they cannot 
help but be impressed by a Com- 

any that pledges more than 
£16.000,00¢ of its own Capital, 
Surplus and Reserves to Guar- 
antee the Bonds it sells! 


544% PRUDENCE -BONDS are se- 
cured by first mortgages on 
income-earning properties... 
safeguarded by conservative ap- 
praisals...fortified by lean loans 
and liberal equities. ..and backed 
by more than sixteen millions 
of surplus safety!! 


Make them custodian of your re- 
investment funds! 


will interest you. 


Our descriptive literature 
Write for it today. 


Gx PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N.Y. State Banking Dept. 


331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., N.Y. 
162 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
161-10 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, N.Y. - 


ae eee= Tear Out and Mail= sam = a 
W. W. 1384 


THE PRUDENCE COMPANY, Inc. 
( Address nearest office) 


Gentlemen: 
Without obligation on my part 
please send descriptive literature 
about Prudence-Bonds. 


Name 





Address 
































South America 


56 BRANCHES 
Argentina ~ Brazil ~ Chile 


and throughout the Americas, 
France, Spain England 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, LTD. 
Represented by 
THe ANGLO-SouTH AMERICAN 
Trust ComMPANy 
49 Broadway, New York 














Handicapped Diplomacy 
(Continued from Page 65) 


actual appropriation for the state depart- 
ment, including the foreign service and 
embassies and legations abroad, is $11,- 
002,048. Against this, however, are re- 
ceipts totaling $8,758,483. Thus the net 
cost of the state department, including 
the whole foreign establishment, is 
$2,243,565. It is this net cost which 
should be compared with the correspond- 
ing item in other countries. As in the 
case of individual salaries, the mere 
comparison of dollars does not tell much. 
Of more significance is the comparison of 
the net cost with the total government 
budget of the country concerned. 

In percentages of the total budget the 
net cost of the British Foreign Office is 
3.6 times that of the state department. 
The net cost of the French foreign office 
is 4.1 times, the German 10 times, and 
the Italian 8.5 times that of the state 
department. 

Equally interesting is the relation 
between the expense for the foreign 
office and the appropriations for armies 
and navies. The army and navy are war 
instruments. The foreign office or state 
department is the chief instrumentality 
of a government for the peaceful solu- 
tion of international conflicts. We 
Americans pride ourselves on our pacific 
intentions. Yet, in percentages of the 
appropriations for national defence, 
the net cost of the British foreign office 
is 4.6 times that of the United States, 
of the French foreign office 3.3 times, 
of the German foreign office 27 times, 
and of the Italian foreign office 5 times 
that of the United States. The high per- 
centage in the case of Germany is due to 
the limitation of her military establish- 
ment by the Treaty of Versailles. 

Upon every ground of comparison 
which furnishes any accurate criterion 
of the relative provisions for the foreign 
offices, these competitors of ours in the 
game of world politics are giving better 
support to their teams than are the 
people of the United States. 

If we think we have done well, we 
should not forget the enormous power 
which our government can wield in 
international affairs. Power in unskilled 
hands has its dangers as well as its 
advantages. More than that, these vari- 
ous forms of power are the very stakes of 
the game of world politics. Not only the 
proper use of these national forces but 
their very care and preservation is to a 
large extent in the hands of the officials 
of the state department. These officials 
cannot lock these items in government 
vaults for safe keeping. They must use 
and preserve and even increase them in 
what is always an intense and may at 
any moment become the most severe 
game in the world—the game of inter- 
national politics. For that game we 
need a team capable of coping with the 
best that may appear against it. 














Watching 
Investments 
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@ Buying sound 
securities is the 
beginning of safe 
and profitable in- 
vesting. 


oo(- $e} 256 See). 


@ Watching secu- 
rities bought is 
just as important. 
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@ Our — service 
covers both the 


buying and watch- 
ing of securities. 
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C. M. KEYS & CO. 


Established 1911 
39 Broadway New York 
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Talking From the Sky 
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(Continued from Page 47) ei eens © 4 SS 
although at Elko, Nevada, 300 miles INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
away, the message came in with almost | 
broadcast intensity. Frequencies that | 
were satisfactory during the day would | « ® 
not give sia taal at night, and | Merit will be heard 
vice versa. 
Reve _. pe gana ———- Young Benjamin Disraeli is making his maiden speech 
years by Boeing and Pacific Air Trans- in Parliament. He stutters and stumbles. Laughter, cat- 
port ground stations—a wave length ot calls, cries of ‘“‘Sit down!’’ Flushed and furious, he shouts, - 
some fifty meters for day use, and a “T will sit down—now—but the day will come when you 


wave length nearly double that for will hear me!” Later, as Premier of England, the world 
night operations—were decided upon. “heard” him 


Next came the problem of quieting 
0 sage er — must come in A decade ago you may not have heard of investment 
readily, and with perfect distinctness; it trusts. Today they enforce the attention of every in- 
is a great advantage for the pilot to be : 4 
alle to empl metentiy, Grom te vestor. Investment trusts of the United States Fiscal 
voice alone, with whom he is talking. Corporation group represent independent management, 
For the clear reception of short-wave without entangling financial alliances. 
messages in a flying plane, a receiver a 
hundred times as sensitive, say, as the snr Wedincaeen teen 
average home receiving set is necessary. + Co. of New Yoru. Lid.. o vex 54 
Such a set will pick up any electrical under Fiscal Corporation management. 
noises originating on the plane. The Ask for Booklet D-6 
ignition system, unless perfectly 
shielded, will produce a volume of sound 
in the sensitive receiver that will drown SMITH - REED & JONES 
out the human voice altogether. INCORPORATED 
The Boeing engineers took the Investment Securities 
stripped fuselage of a mail plane and The Chase National Bank Building 
“quieted” it electrically, step by step. 20 Pine Street New York 
As each hinge or control or bit of metal 
was added, they tried out their receiving : 
set and made sure the added bit of | ---%¢ myriad-minded H. G. WELLS surveys 
mechanism was making no disturbance. THE WAY THE WORLD IS GOING 
When the entire tail assembly was and demolishes the platitude that human r 
put in place, there came a crash of static nature never changes, demonstrates the SEEK] a. 
ae d. Thi “oul present uselessness of aeroplanes, and 
every time it moved. [his particular adds further specifications to his blue 
trouble was made by tiny bolts securing prints for the future. 
an inch-wide copper plate to the rudder DOUBLEDAY, DORAN $2.50 
post; tightening the bolts an additional ° 
hall tem did anny with 3. E 
Then the roar of the motor had to be mpire 
overcome. The acoustical noises were 
not so serious; the use of a telephone 


head set shut them out quite effectively. Bonds Mail the Coupon for 


But the head set was uncomfortable y, ‘aaa i cd peep book 
when worn for a long time. A new type When Safety J rile oe 8 od =— > 


of ear phone was developed, with pads ordinary features of safety 
made of soft rubber molded to fit the MUST e sand ta Eidetity 6% Fiest 
. 3 y Mort Real Estate Bonds. 
ear structure of each pilot. Every pilot Come F irst a iealeo shows you howeo basta 
had to go to a dentist and “ have his ear jee whine through ki 
taken.” F YOU can’t afford to speculate aan a "Sea will ee ond 
Having quieted the plane so that you can have the solid-rock | ya terested. Clip the coupon 
: | d mail, 
phone messages, even from short-wave safety assured by Empire Bonds | | endo 


transmission, could get into a supersensi- re Rap _—" ae ee yee wey 
tive receiver the Boeing engineers turned ; ; wy BOND. MORTGAGE 00. 
to the matter of transmission from plane Every issue of Empire Bonds . 2UMENTEER Praideme mo . INCORPORATED I 


; , , 6 ical Bldg., St. Loui 
to ground. This presented the question carries a strong guarantee as to 117 he fee ue bias: ‘Chicago 
of power. principal and interest and is legal 374 Colorado Nat'l Bank Bldg., Denver 

Th ——— a for trust funds. Every issue is Pn ee ee 
ere were ce Inds oe e ec ric secured by income-earning prop- MAIL COUPON TO NEAREST BRANCH 
power supply available: wind-driven io 
. — Fidelity Bond and M Co 
generators, motor-driven generators, and ee 
dynamotors. In many instances experi- You cannot find greater safety. Send me, without obligation, list of 


- 1 i ._ Also, book- 

menters so far have used wind-driven Why accept a smaller yield? et, “Your Money—Its Safe Investment.” 

generators to supply the electric power 

necessary for sending out wireless mes- 

sages. Unfortunately, they fail when the 
(Continued on Page 132) 
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America’s first on steam generating tur- 
bine, of 5000 kilowatt capacity, was put 
into operation in Chicago in 1903—begin- 
ning a new era in the central station in- 
dustry. It was ten times the size of the 
largest experimental units of that time. 
Today, 200,000 kw. steam turbine units 
provide far cheaper as well as more reliable 


power, Edison Service, always pioneering» 
ever anticipates future requirements, 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station 







































¢ Ith Edison C —_ 158 con- 
secutive dividends to its pone ee d for Year 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF YOUTH 


Jessica G. Cosgrave 


This book cannot fail to be of inter- 
est and value to the thinking 
parent. Mrs. Cosgrave, for many 
years head of the Finch School, 
shows dramatically and with story 
illustrations the steps | through _—" 
sery, hool and 

young man and womanhood. $2. or 


DOUBLEDAY DORAN & CO., Inc. 
Garden City, New York 

















The Cities Service or- 
ganization operates 
publicutility and petro- 
leum properties in 
4,000 communities in 
United States and 
Canada, 





100,000 New 
Investors Bought 
CITIES SERVICE 
Securities in 1928 


The 19th Annual Report of Cities 
Service Company, just issued, shows 
that 100,000 investors were added in 
1928 to the security-holders of this 
$900,000,000 organization, bringing 
the total to more than 450,000, the 
second largest list in the world. 


Send for a copy of this Annual 
Report and full information about 
Cities Service Common stock. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
60 Wall Street New York City 
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THE INVESTOR’S 
OWN EDUCATION 


PERHAPS no one will ever open an 
office to tell people how not to get rich. 


It’s so much easier to tell them how to 
get rich but, just the same, anyone who 
looks for real honest- -to-goodness guidance 
in how not to lose money and in money- 
keeping can find it, and can get it for 
the price of a single book — less than the 
cost of a “pair” of seats on the aisle down 
front at the theatre. 


In preparing one’s self to invest money 
properly nothing can take the place of 
one’s very own information. The man 
or woman who has money, and does not 
take time to learn how to care for it, is 
in someone else’s hands all the time. 
How much better it would be to acquire 
his or her own information and work out 
from that. It means study, but if money 
is worth having, it ought to be worth 
while to “tend” it, like looking after a 
garden. 


This magazine does not hold a brief 
for any particular books as authority on 
investment-making, because there are 
many good ones, as any bookstore man 
will demonstrate, but just for the pur- 
pose of being definitely helpful the read- 
er’s attention is invited to Chamberlain’s 
“Principles of Bond Investment” and 
Rose’s “Investment Management.” The 
first, a text-book in bond houses all over 
the country (and therefore a good one 
for investors), has been on the market 15 
years or more, and has been kept up-to- 
date. The latter is a this year’s model 
and has additional angles which are 
worth reading. 


No one book is the entire answer, of 
course, to our investment problems, but 
these contain much needed foundation- 
making material. If they are studied 
and used often for reference they will 
make any investor a confident investor 
instead of one who hangs on the advice 
of persons who possibly know less of the 
underlying facts of investment making 
than he himself. 


Investing “money is not chance only. 
Of course, there is an element of good 
fortune in being endowed by Nature 
with sound judgment, but generally there 
are reasons for investment success, and 
indicators can be found in studying busi- 
nesses which point out the way, revealing 
time and conditions that are generally 
favorable and those that are generally 
unfavorable. 


The public usually comes into the spec- 
ulative market when it is being driven 
furiously to its peak, and buys every- 
thing i in sight, and sells when the market 
is well on the road that leads to the bot- 
tom. That refers not to the ignorant 
public alone, but to a public quite intelli- 
gent, generally speaking, only it is not 
well informed along specific lines and 
does not take the trouble to study. It 
does not specialize in one or two invest- 
ment fields, for example, such as public 
utilities or municipals, trying to have a 
thorough working knowledge, at least, of 
those fields from the investor’s point of 
view, and plan investments accordingly. 


The earnest study of any good text- 





book on investments is immensely worth 
while to any man or woman who is inter- 
ested in stocks and bonds. 













The Story of an 
Industry That 
Never Shuts Down 


Sent Upon Request 


@ 
AMERICAN WATERWORKS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Incorporated 


50 Broad Street, New York 
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Federal 


0 Home M 
ome Mortgage 
6% Bonds 


These bonds are secured by first mort- 
gages on homes and small business prop- 
erties held in trust by the Empire Trust 
Company of New York, and are further 
protected by all the resources of the 

Federal Home Mortgage Co., with as- 
sets of over $5,000,000. 


Because of ther safety and high yield, 

6%, they are especially Parte for the 
investment of savings, for the funds of 
lodges and other institutions, as well as 
for men and women everywhere who are 
dependent upon investment-income and 
who cannot afford to take a chance with 


ive issues. 


Issued in denominations of 
$100, $500, and $1,000, 
and may be with- 
out the payment of broker’s 
or other fees. 

Let us send you full informa- 

tion. Write for booklet 15 

“Safety and Steady Income’’ 
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New York City 
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Municipal Bonds 
for 
Prudent Investors 

















NortH CAROLINA 
Spent 
32 Millions 
on 
Publie Schools 
in 1926 


Your 


attention is directed 





to the sound invest- 
ment position of 
preferred stocks of 
well managed public 
utility companies. 





To investors who wish to 
avoid the uncertainties of 
speculative securities, this 
long established house 
offers sound, carefully se- 


lected Municipal Bonds. 


You can share in 


this prosperity 





UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


North Carolina’s percent of 
illiterates is enviably low. A 
natural result is that she leads 
the Union in percent of debt- 
free homes. 


Home Mortgage Company 
Bonds on North Carolina 
property offer investors super- 
safety of principal and certain- 
ty of income. 


On all loans, sufficient life 
insurance is applied for to sat- 
isfy the mortgagee so that fore- 
closure is prevented in event 
of death. 


Write for our five points of 
safety, and bocklet that gives 


230 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


For more than forty years, New York Detroit Richmond 


Minneapolis St.Louis Indianapolis 


we have specialized in Louisville Milwaukee 














this attractive class of con- 














servative investments. Our 





long experience in this 
field is an added protection 
for customers who invest 
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constitute a Financial Market- 


through this house. 


Write, without obligation, 


place—a miniature Wall Street or 
La Salle Street. Here are as- 
sembled the announcements of 
commercial banks and of invest- 
ment bankers from Boston toNew 
Orleans. They offer to readers of 
THE WORLD’S WORK a wide vari- 
ety of expert service. We com- 


complete facts about North 
Carolina’s prosperity from the 
viewpoint of the investor. Ask 
for booklet WW-7. 


HOME 
Mortgage Co. 


f oe J uly list. mend them to the thoughtful con- 


Durham, North Carolina 
sideration of our readers. 
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SPEER & SONS 
COMPANY 


Established 1885 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 
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NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST TRUST COMPANY 


Your income facts 
at a glance 
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Have you the complete sets of Kipling, 
Conrad, and O.Henry? They are essen- 
tial to every carefully chosen library. 


OLp COLONY service 
embraces all the depart- 
ments of finance: Bank- 
ing... Foreign... Trust 
... Investment. ..Trans- 
fer and Vaults. (Make 
this institution your 











HIS new Personal Income Record 

will be sent to you without 
charge. It is a comprehensive record 
for listing your income, expenses, 
: and the main details of your security 
£ : . 7 New England banking holdings — important for tax pur- 
Well considered investment counsel is d useful for refi all 

u , , 7 headquarters. poses, and useful for reference at 
available quickly and without obliga- q times. Write on your letterhead 
tion at the nearest of The National City for At. 


Company's 50 branch offices. May we OLD COLONY 


invite you to use it? 
The National City Company TRUST COMPANY 


National City Bank Building, New York 
Bonds - Acceptances - Short Term Notes 


To save 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 
Investment Bonds 


New York—Chicago—Boston—Philadelphia—Cincianati— 
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A Free Service for Readers 


of World’s Work 


Have You Any Business 


Problems?P 


ORLD’S WORK readers will find the ad- 


vertising pages both interesting and useful. 
As an additional feature for them. the Business 
Organization Bureau invites requests for infor- 
mation and suggestions helpful in the solution of 
the many administrative problems continuously 
facing to-day’s executive, and will arrange to have 
our readers supplied with literature dealing with 
their particular case. No charge is made for this 
service. 
Kindly indicate on the coupon below the par- 
ticular problem you are interested in, attach to 
your business letterhead and mail to E. R. Singer, 


Business Organization Bureau of 


Wor .p’s Work, 244 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 
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EQUIPMENT 
--for 
Addressing 
Automatic Typewrit- 
ing 
Check Handl.ng 
Dictating and Tran- 
scribing 
Duplicating 
Folding 
letters, etc). 
General Accounting 
Inter-communicating 
Systems 
Mail Handling 
Material, Stores Ac- 
counting and Inven- 
tories 
Multiple Copy Writing 
Office Records and 
Filing 
Office Lighting 
Office Ventilating 
Organization of Figure 
ork 
Payroll and Cost Dis- 
tribution 
Printing 
Public Utilities 
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Statistics 
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Time Recording 
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Expense 
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(Continued from Page 129) 
speed of the plane drops below, say, 
seventy or eighty miles an hour. You 
may recall the final dramatic word from 
the rescue plane that went out to search 
for the lost flyers of the race for the Dole 
prize to Hawaii. “We are going into 





another spin ”’ There it stopped. The 
plane had lost speed, the power had 
failed; the ticked-out message faded into 
silence. In the case of the lost trans- 
atlantic plane, Old Glory, there was not 
even that much. 

Motor-driven generators had the same 
disadvantage—they were useless, even 
in the air, if the motor stopped. So dyna- 
motors, run by storage batteries, were 
decided upon. These could be used at 
any time, in the air or on the ground. 
The weight of a dynamotor of recent 
design is only about thirty pounds. Of 
course, a heavy battery is also necessary. 
Such a battery, however, is already part 
of the equipment of most commercial 
planes, for use in connection with the 
starter, landing lights, ship lighting, and 
instruments. 

The second part of the transmission- 
from-plane problem was the antenna. 
A trailing wire, it was decided, would be 
useless when on the ground and under 
many conditions of hazardous flying 
and must be done away with. A great 
deal of commercial flying is done, 
against head winds, very near the 
ground. That would be no time to have a 
three and a half pound lead fish cutting 
along 150 feet or more below the plane. 
And the lead fish necessary to hold down 
the end of a trailing antenna has some- 
times dropped off. Experimentation 
showed that for short-wave trans- 
mission a mast antenna would give 
fairly satisfactory results. 

There was the difficult question of 
where the microphone should be placed. 
Heavy tri-motored planes can carry a 
separate radio operator; small mail 
planes cannot. But the pilot must be 
entirely unhampered by his radio equip- 
ment; he must be able to move about 
freely, lean over the side of the ship and, 
if necessary, jump. The more dangerous 
the conditions of fog, storm, terrain, or 
motor trouble become, the more es- 
sential it is that the pilot be absolutely 
unhampered in the operation of his 
plane; while at the same time his.tele- 
phone is more important than ever. 
The ordinary breast transmitter, such 
as is used in telephone offices, proved im- 
practicable because the pilot had to 
keep his lips turned toward it whenever 
he wanted to talk. Finally a mouth- 
piece was devised that was fastened to 
the helmet. When not in use it could be 
knocked either up or down. 

As finally perfected the complete 
Boeing radiophone equipment weighs 
112 pounds. It can be used in a large 
plane or a small one. In actual operation, 
present plans call for plane reports 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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66 UILT FOR BIG BUSINESS”? is the slogan or the Myrtle Desk Com- 
pany, High Point, N. C., makers of good desks for 29 years. ‘‘BUILT 
FOR EVERY TYPE OF BUSINESS might well be the slogan of the makers 
of Mani-Fold Continuous Forms,’’ writes D. E. Headen, assistant manager 
of this up-and-coming North Carolina manufacturer, who adds: ‘“‘I note in 
current advertisements you speak of six superiorities of the Mani-Fold 
Method of Continuous Forms for writing of records, invoices, acknowledg- 
ments,etc. We can testify that we have experienced them all including: 50% 
saving in time; the almost 100% reduction in duplication of effort, fewer 
writings, fewer errors, etc.; our operators now have 95% productive time; 
our carbon costs are reduced over 30%; and the appearance of our forms 
improved 100%. With it all we have accurate registration of our several 
part Mani-Fold forms, still further reducing office routine operations.”* 


by culfing costs in récord-writing 


Below, a bird’s eye view of the 
Myrtle Desk Company plant which 
uses Mani-Fold Forms for _con- 
venience and economy—the FREE 
booklet shows a bird’s eye view of 
the Method itself. Send for it. 


ANI- Ff 


SETHE 2 COMPANYS 


13318 Coit Road, Cleveland, Ohio Division United Autographic Register Co. 


ows ow ow ow Use margin below for FREE booklet above — or write on your own letterhead ow ow ows ow 
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The same contents but what a differ- 
ence the container makes. 

Changed as if by magic from a slump- 
ing, disordered mass to an erect, or- 
derly unit, with index always visible 
and contents easily accessible—and 
in much less space. 

Remember these features of ‘‘Vertex’”’ 
Pockets that will promote the effici- 
ency of your filing system. 

‘Always Erect”’ 
**Visible Indexes”’ 
“Easy Accessibility” 
**Less Space”’ 

Try a Bushnell “Vertex” File Pocket in place 
of one of those overcrowded manila folders in 
your own filing cabinet and realize how every 


such folder can be replaced and your entire 
filing system instantly improved. 


Send the coupon below for a free 
sample pocket. All we ask is that 
you own or use a vertical filing 
system. 
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Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of the Bushnell Paperoid “‘Vertex’’ File Pocket, 
as described in July, 1929, World’s Work. 





























To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO. 
Dept. W. 
138th & Wood Streets 




















Philadelphia, Pa. 
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every five minutes. To talk with the 
ground the pilot merely moves a large 
switch on his instrument board to 


“Send.” As he finishes talking he 


switches it to “ Receive.” 


In a dry lake known as the Carson 


| Sink, between Reno and Elko, one of the 


Boeing experimental planes made a 
landing because of minor motor trouble. 
The pilot called Reno, the nearest air- 
port, and asked for the small part that 
was necessary to repair his motor. In- 
side of an hour and a half the relief 
plane had arrived, the new part was 
installed, and the mail plane was on its 
way. Without radiophony, the airport 
officials at Elko would have waited four 
hours beyond the scheduled arrival time 
of the mail plane; then they would have 
started to search the course, flying back 
to Reno. 

The Boeing system is not yet by any 
means perfect. There is still the possi- 
bility of change and improvement in 
mast antenna, in power supply, and in 
all operators’ equipment from head 
piece to switch on the instrument board. 

But it works well enough to be in- 
stalled at once in all Boeing planes. And 
its advantages, for commercial use, are 
obvious. By establishing two-way com- 
munication between the plane in flight 
and the ground at specified control 
points, the pilot will be kept informed 
of all weather changes; he can know at 
all times the kind of weather he is ap- 
proaching. Often a plane can safely be 
flown over bad weather, if the condi- 
tions beyond are known to the pilot. 
Uncertainty restrains a flyer from going 
over or through thick weather. The 
new radio beacon can lead a pilot to 
port, but if the plane is above the clouds 
the pilot will not swing down through 
this blanket unless he knows that there 
is sufficient ceiling to permit landing. 

Exact and continual local weather 
reports, covering the immediate terrain 
to be crossed, with the resulting close 
contact of ground personnel and flying 
force, willincrease the regularity of sched- 
ules, with greater safety than ever before. 

The danger of lost planes will be prac- 
tically eliminated, since the five-minute 
scheduled check-ins will keep the ground 
force always aware of the location of 
planes. With a plane not reporting, its 
last “check-in” will greatly narrow 
down the area of search, since the plane 
must have landed with resulting damage 
prior to the next report period, without 
opportunity to broadcast a call for help. 

Last February the papers carried 
long accounts of a mail plane, forced 
down in a pass of the Ruby Range, 
near the Nevada state line, during a 
blizzard. For thirty-six hours passengers 


| and pilot nearly froze, before being 


located and rescued. With the new radio- 
phone installed before snow flies, no 
near tragedy of that particular type 
is likely to happen again. 





Is Your English 
a Handicap? 


Every time you speak or write you show just 
what you are. Mistakes in English reveal you 
as a person who lacks education 
and refinement. Lack of language 
power prevents you from presenting 
your thoughts in the strongest pos- 
sible way. No matter what you do, 
real command of English will help 
you to your goal. Stop making 
mistakes in spelling, punctuation, pronuncia- 
tion. Increase your vocabulary. 


WONDERFUL INVENTION 
Only 15 minutes a day with Sherwin Cody's 
New Invention—and you can actually SEE 
your English improve. It teaches by HABIT 
—makes it easier to do the RIGHT way. 
Wonderful self-correcting lessons include ex- 
pression, spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Lack of language power may easily be costing 
you thousands of dollars every year. See what 
Mr. Cody can do for you. It costs nothing 
to find out. Mail postal card or letter this 
very minute for free book “How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English.” It will prove a reve- 
lation to you. WRITE NOW. Address 


Sherwin Cody School of English 
47 Searle Building Rochester, N. Y. 











Send your address for free booklet sdout interesting in- 
‘ormation nae, ord ete about Advertising. Find out how we propare 


time, for th 


~ou at home, in your 
fasc 5 ical work. 


lish: senool. ccessf 
ba ways wan’ 


Dept. 234-B 3601 Michigan Ave., 


LAW Book 


G4-page book, “THE LAW-TRAINED 
ow tofearn 


Dees Ap eta iw 
cee ee eer 


Chicago, U. S. A. 









Write for free book today he 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, 87,0 Micbthitces f 





Make money taking pictures. Prepare quickly during spare time. Also 
earn while yeu learn. Ne experience necessary. New easy method. Neth- 
ing else like it. Seng at once fer free book, OPPORTUNITIES iN 
MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY, ané tuli particulars. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 234-B 3601 Michigan Avenue 





Chicago, U.S. A 











The new and smart blended 
harmoniously with the old 
with the help of THE 

AMERICAN HOME, the 
beautiful new home- 
making magazine 
that sells for only 
one dollar a year. 
Address Garden 
City, N. Y. 




















WORLD’S WORK 





Not oy, 


are Standard Costs’? 


day .....nor will they be the useable ones of tomorrow. 

Changes in operating conditions are constantly taking 
place. Only by comparing standard costs with actual costs, 
periodically, can their accuracy be determined. 


a costs of today were not the costs of yester- 


And for making comparisons, speed is vital. 


Powers methods give costs figures while they are current, 
compare standard costs with actual costs and minutely 
analyze the differences. Thus the manufacturer has avail- 
able a means to know of the changing conditions, provide 
proper provisions for them....and make a profit from 
his operations, 

We will gladly tell you the Powers story of Standard and 
Actual Costs. 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE, INC. 
Powers Accounting Machine Division 


Remington Rand Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 


POWERS 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


PRINTS NAMES AND WORDS 











ADAPTATIONS 


Powers equipment is in 
general use wherever 
such work as this is done: 
Payroll and Labor Distri- 
bution 
Material and Stores Record 
Sales and Profit Analysis 


Insurance Accounting and 
Statistics 


Census and other Vital 
Statistics 

Traffic and Transportation 
Accounting 

Chain Store Sales and In- 
ventories 

Federal, State and Muni¢i- 
pal Accounting 











General Accounting 











Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
& Foreign Countries 


WELL AS FIGURES 
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North Coast Limited 


— 


An All-Pullman Train 


ona New and Faster Schedule 


The fastest transcontinental train-time in 
Northwest history brings the West five hours 
nearer the East. 


Leaves Chicago Union Station [Burlington 
Route] at 9:00 p. m. daily—to Seattle, Tacoma 
and Portland in 63 hours—saves a business 
day. Exclusively Pullman but no extra fare! 
Observation and Dining Car Service of 
the highest standard. 
The Northern Pacific operates two other 
daily transcontinental trains—the Comet, 
leaving Chicago Union Station at 10:45 a.m.; 
the Pacific Express, leaving St. Paul 10:30 
a.m. and Minneapolis 11:05 a.m. daily. 
i a ee ee ee ee 


For Western Travel Information Mail This Coupon to E. E. Nelson, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr., 155 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Choose (J) Round Trip Railroad Fare from Chicago 
03°|[] $5935|[) $12.134 


< orthwest Yellowstone Park 
Montana Rockies 
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L) $10830 
California 
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Pacifie Northwest | Canadian Rockies 
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California 

Pacific Northwest 
422 
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[] $§935 
Rainier Park Yellowstone Park 
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Yellowstone Park ‘ar’ 
Mt. Baker Forest | Pacific Northwest 


Montana Rockies 
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Northern Pacific Ry. 


“*First of the Northern Transcontinentals”’ 








SPENCERIANS 
I LOXOW/ write / 


MEDIUM STUB 
DOME-POINTED ~ BROAD-EDGE 


~~ —~w 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 349 Broadway, New York City = W-W. 7-28 
Enclosed find 25c for an expert(CHARACTER ANALYSIS)of my handwriting, 
and sample pens. (Ask any questions about yourself or your vocation.) 
Address 
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In Coldest Africa 
(Continued from Page 81) 


tent. It is thundering, and heavy rain is 
falling. The rain has just turned to hail, 
but thanks to the overhanging precipice 
our tent is dry. 

Here I am drinking tea beside a camp- 
fire, listening to the thunder. Billy and 
Buster, tethered beside the fire, keep 
turning around, first warming up one 
side and then the other. They are no 
longer interested in food but are trying 
to dry out! As for our poor chickens, 
there are only two left, and they keep 
trying to enter my tent and go to roost 
for the night. 

Oliver is trying to make some paint 
by mixing soot with machine oil. We 
completely forgot to bring along a pot of 
paint with which to leave records on the 
rocks. 

But I did scratch a large white 
elephant upon a rock between Mihunga 
and Nyinabitaba, much to the delight of 
all the porters! 

May as well turn in; it’s 40° F. and 
beastly cold. 

August twenty-first. It is seven 
o'clock, and I have just dressed. The 
rain has stopped, but everything is sod- 
den, damp, and dripping. The clouds 
are rolling up the valley like big balloons 
on their way to the summits. The 
temperature has gone up two degrees, 
but Billy and Buster are still warming 
themselves by the fire. Billy, who is 
sneezing and has apparently caught 
cold, is thrusting his head as far over 
the fire as he can reach without burning 
his hoofs. Neither beast has to be tied 
up any more—they know the fire! And 
our two remaining chickens are actually 
perched upon the ends of logs in the fire, 
and have small flames all around them 
and beneath them! 

The rain has started again, but after 
a few blasts upon the witch doctor's 
flute the sun shows signs of coming out 
by and by. 

At 9:15 our safari started, led by Billy 
and Buster. I never dreamt I should be 
a mountain climber, but I simply had to 
follow that food! At one minute I would 
be clinging to a tuft of grass, while 
my boots slid and scraped across the 
almost vertical face of the moss-covered 
precipice. Finally, at 10:30, we reached 
a ledge large enough to rest upon with- 
out sliding off, and here I crouched and 
wrote these notes. Around me were 
masses of pink ground orchids, banks o! 
violets, and other isolated but lovel; 
flowers. 

About eleven o'clock we reached a 
great level valley above Kichuchu and 
came to a kind of weird fairyland in 
which absolute silence prevailed. The 
trees were covered with masses of 
golden and brown and green moss, like 
huge feather pillows wrapped around the 
trunks. 

(Continued on Page 140) 
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The vital news of your business 
delivered every day 


Each department’s record every 24 hours 


y= can’t keep abreast of the news if you read to- 
day’s paper a month from now. Neither can you 
keep abreast of your business when figures on which 
you must base decisions are days or weeks late. 

Vital figure-facts, such as orders received, sales 
billed, unfilled orders, accounts receivable and pay- 
able, bank balances... all should be delivered to your 
desk every morning at nine. Only by having up-to-the- 
minute figures before you, can you plan your course 
intelligently and safely. 

With Elliott-Fisher you can get a daily report from 
every department of your business . . . a report posted 
up to last night’s closing that tells you exactly where 
you stand TODAY. You can compare today’s position 
with your position on the same day a week ago, a 
month ago, or a year ago. 


Even when you are away from the office... on business 
affairs or vacation ...a complete, concise Elliott- 
Fisher summary may be placed in the mail to keep you 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the W orld’s Business” 


posted quite as effectively as if you were at your desk. 
Without adding a man to your payroll, or in any way 
disturbing your present accounting routine, Elliott- 
Fisher combines the figure facts of every activity into a 
single easy-to-read report. Hundreds of business firms 
that are distinguished by efficient management are 
Elliott-Fisher owners. 
We'd like to tell you more about the part that Elliott- 
Fisher fact-finding machinery 
plays in their success. 
Use the coupon below and 
we shall be glad tosend you 
detailed information. ~ 











General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 


Name 





Address oa 














Mediterranean 
Cruise 


RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


Sailing January 23, 1930 
on the S. S. “Carinthia” 
More comprehensive than ever 
before... It will visit Valona 
in Albania; Cyprus and Rhodes; 
Sicily and Jugo-Slavia, and all 
the usual! Mediterranean ports 
in Europe, Asia Minor, North 
Africa; spend ten days in Egypt 
and three days in the Holy Land. 
Rates, $1000 and upward 
Send for the illustrated Booklet: 

** THE MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE” 
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Yr HOTEL”- RESORT 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


QUALITY MAGAZINES 

cATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER’S, REVIEW OF 

REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 
and WORLD’S WORK 


ce and fates in our departments write to 


OUR GROUP OF 


For 


THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. Mass., U.S. A. 
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Raymond & 
Whitcomb Co. 


Executive Offices: 
126 Newbury ST. BostoN 


*862 Round theWorld 





Send for Illustrated Literature 


ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Alluring enone”, splendid cities! 

a on the * Ebro” or the * Esse- 

quibo,” specially built for tropical 

travel. All outside staterooms. Prom- 

enade and sports decks. Swimming 

pool. Verandah cafe. Orchestra. 
19 Day Tours — Havana $250 up. 
Panama $300 up, including shore 
trips and hotels. 


PAC 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
26 Broadwa 














MAINE 


THE BREAKERS HOTEL Yor i,t. 


On a 200-foot 
promontory above the open sea, 12 miles from 
Portsmouth, N. H. All comforts of best city hotels. 
Golf, private beach, deep sea fishing, bathing, 10- 
piece orchestra with 3 acts of entertainment each 
Write F. J. RAND for booklet. 


NEW YORK 
HOTEL JT. JAMES 


Vimes square 109-13 WEST 45th st. MIOWAY BETWEEN oc 
aw YORK city AVE AND BROADWAY 
An hotel of quiet dignity having the atmosphere and 
appoinrments of a well-conditioned home 
Much Favored By Women Traveling Without Escort 
Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops 
RATES AND BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. W. JOHNSON GUILIN. PRrsiocNDe 


THE 


WYANDOTTE HOTEL 


BELLPORT, LONG ISLAND 
GEORGE KREAMER, Manager 





evening. 














elevation. 18-Hole Golf Course Within 


BL e 
Rooms with Bath, Single or Ensuite 
Reservations for Season, Week Ends 
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House Party 
ALL-EXPENSE | 
CONDUCTED Tours 


Here’s the newest, gayest, most care- 
free kind of vacation trip ... Guild 
House Party Tours with a jolly group 
of travelers on luxurious special trains 
to the popular vacation-lands of the 
United States and Canada. Choose 
your route from hundreds of interest- 
ing trips described in our beautifully 


illustrated booklets : 














ebec, 
Falls, Virginia, Peennaer the White 
Mountains. Ask for Booklet “DE”. 
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THE SOPHISTICATED 
WAY TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Cunard R. M. S. Scythia 
from New York, Jan. 28, 
1930, exclusively chartered 
for Frank’s Eighth Annual 
Cruise De Luxe. An itiner- 
ary which is a brilliant sum 
total of all others ... Egypt 
i ... Cairo, Luxor, Assuan... 
the Holy Land ... Venice 
. . . the towering magnifi- 
cence of Dalmatia... North 
\ Africa ... Spain... Italy 
} ... Lurkey...Greece... Monte 
{ Carlo. 67 glorious days. 


Guided by the Frank Tour- 
ist Company’s 54 years of 
experience and with Cu- 
nard’s finest First Class Ser- 
vice and Cuisine. Member- 

ship limited to 390 guests. 
Rates including shore ex- 
i cursions from $950. Free 
i stopover in Europe and re- 
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Literature on request. 
Established 1875 
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. New York, or local travel agent.) 











Overlooking Great South Bay from 30-foot| 





and Holidays 
WINTER : Naples Hotel, Naples, Fla. || 





| ‘THE BISHOP’S LODGE 








and hills. . .restful music of clear run- 
ning streams...and always—the sur- - 
rounding sea. 

Whether you come here for the trip, 
for the scene, for the sport, or for the 
benevolent mid-ocean climate, you 
will not escape the magic lure of the 
Great Island. 


The Story of Newfoundland will 
be sent upon request to the New- 
foundland Information Bureau, 
49F Journal Building, Boston, 
Mass., or to your local agent. 


to Boston and historic vicinity a.P, Anonews Mgr 
) ee 


| Santa Fe, New Mex. 
Golf, Outdoor Sports, Cliff Dwellings, Indian Pueb- 
los. Dry healthful climate. Limited 100 guests. 


Raton, N. M. SEABERG HOTEL 
to #5 








175 rooms. Rate, $1 . Art Galle 
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INDIA. .. long the 
impossible wish of trav- 
elers.. . now like tour- 
ing America. You cover 
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tinent in your own 
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“apartment” pullman... § 
nativeservants...cheap- feyag 
est travel in the world! a P 
In luxury, you see tiger- to r 
jungles in Bengal... peta 
Hindu rites in Benares BE Gy 
ete 

...30 carved temples of Ea 
Khajraho ... the Taj Pads 





Mahal... Mt. Everest 
from Darjeeling ... gay 
colonialsport life in Cal- 
cutta. Booklets, informa- 
tion from better travel 
agents or Indian State 
Railways, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 
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AMERICA \ 


To the great capitals of this intriguing land, 
by modern liners, equipped with all im- 
provements for inter-zone comforts. All 





Finest Mtn. Resort. Horses, | 


outside staterooms. Dancing, deck sports, 
swimming pool. 
BARBADOS — RIO DE JANEIRO 
MONTEVIDEO — BUENOS AIRES 
Calling northbound at Santos and 
Trinidad. Fortnightly Service by 
8.8. Voltaire §.S, Vauban 8.8. Vandyck 
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HOTEL |} 
PURITAN 


390 Commonwealth Ave Boston 


‘ . Service. atmosphere and 
rates make this Distinctive Boston House one of 
i the mos! homelike and attractive city hotels in 
the world Send for our booklet with its auide 























MANCHURIA 


Anew-old land ofalluring travel 

and world-wide trade import- 

ance. For information, write 
Awentcan Orrice, 342 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
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Hotel Aspinwall | 
LENOX, MASS. 


In the beautiful Berkshires 
June 22nd to October 15th | 





| Sgrarie® HEATON HALL qi 





Delightfully appointed hotel. 
| Wonderful GOLF and outdoor sports. 
' Rates, #7.00 to 10.00 per day. American Plan 


LOS ANGELES CAL. __ 


“Within Easy Reach of Everything 





LOS ANGELES 











POSITIVELY FIREPROOF 
Headquarters for travelers from all 
parts of the world. 555 rooms—esch 
with private bath. European plan. 
For folder, rates—write F. M. Dim- 
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EUROPE 


Late Summer and Fall 


MEALS&BERTH 
INCLUDED 


A combination of Rest, } 4 requiremen ‘ 
~ : : , : enience- 
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3 . z REDUCED SUMMER RATES NOW 
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Savoy Plaza Hotel, New York 
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COLOMBIA, ECUADOR, CHILE Also Egypt, Palestine 
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and illustrated literature to 447-B Park Square Bldg. 
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LAKE OF LUCERNE 


Be sure not to leave this beauty spot 


without making—by convenient rail- 
| |ways—a mountain excursion to ences. Modern, comfortable 


PILATUS hotels... Magnificent scenery. 2 
Clark’s Famous Cruises VITZNAU-RIGI Sailings fortnightly from New” 


Crules } BURGENSTOCK | York for Rio de Janeiro—Monter_ 
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New S8.S. “Transylvania” 66 days, Ma- Ott eee sports—outdoor swimming pool. 
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= York Feb. pH x ty td ee = and all travel nausea. Mothersill’s 
5 chartered ite Sta —_ brings perfect comfort on your journeys 
2 Calgaric. Rates $7.40 up cover . R — : i by Sea, Train, Auto or Air 
all necessary expenses includ- aS a SET 
VIRGINA. ing sightseeing trips and INORTHERN ONTARIO 
©Rature’s Wasierpiece” stopover return tickets. Mem- TIMAGAMI LAKE TIMAGAM! 
as : bership is limited to 480. A North Woods Bungalow Camp in heart of four mil- 
| Special attention Hon acres of virgin forest. 1,502 Lakes. Every com- 
to tourists. Write Also West indies Cruise, Jan.1930 ite ee te te eae Ee Withee 
é : '. 1 " ° rT. ’ a, 
for pequtifel Inquire of local agent or Wabi-Kon P. 0., Lake Timagami, Ontario, Canada. 


LeTandrates, Wi@ JAMES BORING'S Be CRT eee Ty A Og 
“Ty TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. THE FAMILY CAMP Saves Travelers a Million Dollars a Year. 


. Excellent food and comfortable beds. Booklets.| Book of a Thousand Tours Sent Free. 
730 Fifth Ave. # New York R. D. Morgan, Owner.939 Guardian Bag. Cleveland,0.| ALLEN TOURS, Inc., 154 Boyiston St., Boston 
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Steamship tickets, hotel res- 
ervations,itineraries,cruises 
and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the 
world by the American E <- 
press Travel Departmen:. 
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ERICAN 


EXPRESS 
Unavelers ae 





Preparing for your vacation or auto trip? Engine 
in tune? Tires in good shape? How about the 
money that must be taken along? How about 
funds for emergencies? Your money needs pro- 
tection—as much as your car does. Carrying 
cash is dangerous. Personal checks are not 
readily accepted where you are unknown. Loose 
bills can be mislaid or pilfered, and 
if you lose your bankroll, what chance 
have you of recovering it? @, Wise 
travelers solved these problems long 
ago by changing their money into 
American Express Travelers 
Cheques. Ready for immediate use 


cheques carry ironclad protection 
against theft or loss. You merely sign 
them once when you buy them. You sign them 
again when you wish to spend them, not before. 
They are YOUR individual money which no 
one but you can use. If lost or stolen, uncounter- 
signed, or not exchanged for value, your money 
is refunded in full. @, Issued in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50, $100. Cost 75¢ for each $100. @, For 
sale at 22,000 Banks, American Express and 
Railway Express Agencies. Merely ask for the 
sky-blue American Express Travelers Cheques. 





(Continued from Page 136) 

I thought I saw something moving in 
the distance, but the brown of the mov- 
ing objects blended so perfectly with the 
surrounding moss that I was not abso- 
lutely certain until the objects came 
quite close. Then we were amazed to 
find they were the five Bakonjo natives 
whom we had sent up the mountain a 
week before to clear some kind of track 
for our men to follow. 

Having reached the snow line, they 
were now returning to the base of the 
mountain, where they were to meet the 
rest of our men and then return up the 
Bujuku Valley as far as they could with 
supplies of food and firewood for us. 
They had evidently had a pretty tough 
time of it, and I had my doubts as to 
their ever making the ascent again; but, 
as it turned out, they faithfully kept to 
their bargain. Had they not done so, it 
is quite possible that none of us would 
have made the return trip safely. 

By 1:15 we had reached an elevation 
of 11,250 feet, and I was so tired that | 
flopped down upon a large green spongy 
piece of moss, on the edge of a_ sheer 
drop of about eight hundred feet, took 
out my ever present notebook, and rested 
as I wrote. 

Here I am, up in the clouds, watching 
them float past and up. The Mobuku 
River is on my right, roaring its way 
down a deep gorge to the plains below. 
Around me are great cushions of moss, 
covered with violets and everlastings, 
while here and there are bushes covered 
with gorgeous yellow flowers of hyperi- 
cum, like enormous buttercups. 

Alas, hail once more! The big stones 
sting me as I write. 

It was impossible to write any more, 
so on we went—but unfortunately down 
instead of up! Disheartening, to say the 
least. Down we went, stumbling and 
cursing, into more swamp and more of 
those terrible trees. Then suddenly we 
came to the second level valley through 
which the Mobuku River runs. 

On and on we plunged and splashed 
and slid and fell, until quite suddenly 
half a mile ahead of us, shooting hori- 
zontally out of the side of the mountain 
as if from some giant gargoyle, we saw 
a waterfall. 

“Camp is underneath that waterfall, 
between the water and the rock,” ex- 
claimed Oliver. 

This was Camp Bwamba, mentioned 
by the Duke. Last night at Kichuchu 
the rain had dripped in a silvery curtain 
just beyond our tent; in this case, a great 
waterfall shot clean over it. 

It is now 2:30, and once more I am 
sitting on a bundle, writing my notes, 
wet through, covered with black mud, 
and steaming like a horse after a long 
journey. 


Eprtor’s Note—The third and last 
installment of In Coldest Africa is sched- 


uled to appear in an early issue. 
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TOWARD ENCHANTING 
ISLANDS — THREE NEW 
LINERS TAKE THEIR WAY 


Once Aladdin flew East on a 
magic carpet——a dull trip com= 
pared to your golden hours on 
the three new passenger motor 
ships of the NYK Line to the 
many =colored fascination of the 
Orient. At once you meet on 


these ships the East’s enthralling j 

out wedding Oriental beauty to Ss Deepening pleasures await you on the newest liners crossing the 
‘ Pacific. Modern comforts in a spacious Verandah...whence you 
watch the sky=blue ocean. A Japanese Ceremonial Room. A 
cozy Smoking Room for reading and relaxation. A Roman Swim= 


applied science of modern luxury .§ 


ming Pool for a cool plunge. A fastidious Dining Room with 

exquisite American and Japanese cuisine, as desired, with Jap-= 

anese service. A vast Lounge for gay dances...a theatre... 

concerts. And then...the enchantment of Japan and the Orient. 
+ + + 


First Sailing... M.S. ASAMA MARU 


from San Francisco. ... November 6th 


+ + + 
Regular Sailings every other Wednesday from San Francisco, $230 — $300 up. 
Every other Friday from Los Angeles, $240 — $300 up. Fortnightly Sailings 
from Seattle, direct to.che Orient, $195 up. « « « « Round-the-Pacific Tours 
with privilege to start from any point en route. Rates from $852.40 up. 
Round-the-W orld in either direction with privilege of stop-over at more ports of 
call than by any other route. $910 up, including rail fare to and from your home. 





AN—CHINA. 
 etaddover at 


for detailed information, sailing schedules 
/ and descriptive literature, write Dept. 4 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


NEW YORK : 10 Bridge Street 
CHICAGO, 100 West Monroe Street 
LOS ANGELES, 605 South Grand Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 551 Market Street 
SEATTLE : 1404 - 4th Avenue 
or any local Railroad or Steamship Agent 
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Tue most delightful inland water trip on the Ameri- 
can continent, enjoyed in cool, satisfying comfort from 














the broad shaded decks of luxurious Day Line flyers. 





Charming and refreshing . << outdoor travel at its 








best ... easily arranged in any summer itinerary to 








or from New York. 








DAILY INCLUDING SUNDAY 
between New York and Albany until Oct. 16th. 

















Seven big white steamers favorably known wherever they speak of 
river travel. Wide decks, comfortable chairs, spacious observation 
parlors. Music. Restaurant. Convenient rail connections. Ideal one 
day outings New York to Indian Point, Bear Mountain, West Point, 
Newburgh, Poughkeepsie and return. 





























Ask that your ticket read by Day Line or we will accept through rail 
er tickets between New York and Albany and Albany and New York. 
Write for illustrated literature. 

















Hudson River Day Line 


West 42nd St. Pier New York City 















































World’s Work Aviation Bureau 
Offers Service To Readers 


In line with the purpose of World’s Work to interpret progress to its readers, a ser- 
vice bureau has been established to supply information concerning airplanes, air 
transportation for passengers and freight, air mail routes, airports and the 
many points upon which information is not easily obtainable. 



































This service will be free to readers of World’s Work, and information will be given 
as promptly as possible. Through the assistance of numerous leaders in this new 
industry, it is believed that authoritative and satisfactory information can usually 
be furnished. Address inquiries to 


Aviation Bureau 
244 Madison Avenue WORLD’S WORK New York City 




























TRAVEL NOTES 


THE TIPPING question has always 
been a troublesome one for the traveler. 
The growth of air transportation has 
raised more difficulties. Company offi- 
cials have been besieged with inquiries 
from scores of passengers. Whom should 
one tip—the pilot, the steward, or the 
ticket agent? 

Tips have been offered to everyone 
connected with the air lines. Some desire 
to reward the man’ who flies the plane 
safely through space; others, the steward 


letters and telegrams; and still others, 
the agent who sells them their ticket. 
Common sense and good taste have 
now arrived at a solution of this new 
question in aeronautical etiquette. Pilots 
of planes usually will not accept a tip if it 
is offered. There is no need to make the 
offer. Furthermore, there is no necessity 
for tipping the agent unless he has per- 
formed some service outside the line of 
duty. If the steward on board the plane 
performs a personal service for the trav- 
eler, it is customary to tip him in propor- 
tion to the service, and on a scale similar 
to that pertaining on land and water. 


GUEST RANCHES of southern Ari- 
zona and other parts of the West are 
expecting a bigger business this summer 
than ever before. How firm a hold ranch 
life takes on many people may be in- 
ferred by the fact that one man arrived 
at a ranch five years ago for a short stay 
and is still there. Americans are coming 
round to the idea that their own country 
holds unmatched vacation possibilities. 
They are admitting, with a slight sense 
of shame, that if these attractions were 
to be had in foreign lands they would 
be taken advantage of by thousands of 
tourists annually, all imbued with the 
mysterious idea that anything good is to 
be found on the far side of some one of 
a number of bodies of water. 


TRAVEL to the tropics in the summer? 
Never! But it is a fact that records kept 
at Kingston, Jamaica, for a number of 
years show that during the months of 
June, July, and August the average 
temperature was 82° F. The western 
trade winds, known to the natives as 
The Doctor, keep down the burning 
heat of the day; and year by year, the 
Caribbean has grown in favor as a place 
for summer rest and recreation. 

Which reminds us that last summer a 
traveler returning from a trip through 
the canal commented on the finished 
appearance of the great waterway. One 
would naturally expect to find raw and 
bleeding hillsides from which the earth 
had been torn by gigantic excavations. 
It seems that vegetation grows so fast 
and so luxuriantly in the tropics that 
for some time the huge wounds in the 
mountains have been covered by a 














tangled mass of thick green foliage. 





who serves their food and mails their 
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CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
r 
FROM NEW YORK 
Ly. 
ys (Also New York to Pacific Coast via Panama Canal) 
er. Date Ship and Line To 
me July 3 Santa Marta— 
fi- United Fruit Santa Marta 
, July 4 President Van Buren— q 
eS Dollar San Francisco 
ld July 4 Santa Barbara—Grace Valparaiso 
July 6 Calamares—United Fruit Port Limon Mt 
bs july 6 Vanben— ’ 
Lamport & Holt Buenos Aires 
July 10 Metapan—United Fruit Santa Marta aya Usted con Dios! — 
= uly 11 Colombia— ; ‘ Mu , 
ec Panama Mail San Francisco Go you with God! Cordial greet= 
re July 11 Ebro—Pacific Valparaiso Bs ' 
: ee eee ee ing from gay Seville this summer in 
e uly irginia— re : = 
d : Panama Pacific San Francisco | her palm garden by the tawny Ria 
uly 13 Pan America—Munson Buenos Aires re. cae 
ir uly 17 Sixaola—United Fruit Santa Marta | del Guadalquivir. Almost within the 
uly 18 President Hayes—Dollar San Francisco . ‘ 3 
S, uly 18 Santa Teresa—Grace Valparaiso shadow of La Giralda, sentinelling 
uly 20 Ulua—United Fruit Port Limon : ; A 
uly 20 Southern Prince— 3 her heroic past, she is holding her 
e Furness Buenos Aires z Bs 
uly 24 Zacapa—United Fruit Santa Marta great Ibero-American Exposition. 
V uly 25 Ecuador—Panama Mail San Francisco i 
5 uly 25 Teno—South American Valparaiso Twenty-two children of Mother 
. uly 27 Toloa—United Fruit Port Limon c x , 
t uly 27 Mongolia— i Spain, along with Portugal, Brazil, 
Panama Pacific San Francisco a 
p July 27 Western World—Munson Buenos Aires and the United States, are repre= 
e July 31 Santa Marta— 2 > 
: United Fruit Santa Marta sented. Their treasures of art, his- 
: Aug. 1 Santa Maria—Grace Valparaiso i 
: Aug. 1 President Polk—Dollar San Francisco tory, and commerce are housed in 
Aug. 3 Calamares—United Fruit Port Limon i yaa ft 
ug. 3 Vandyck— beautiful buildings whose archi- 
Lamport & Holt Buenos Aires : = 
Aug. 7 Metapan—United Fruit Santa Marta tecture 1S a happy combination 
Aug 8 Venezuela—Panama Mail San Francisco Fi A 
Aug. 8 Essequibo—Pacific _ Valparaiso of practical today and romantic 
Aug. 10 Pastores—United Fruit Port Limon Ay 
Aug. 10 American Legion— yesterday. Just inside the en- 
unson Buenos Aires 
Aug. 10 California— trance to the grounds the Plaza 
Panama Pacific San Francisco 
Aug. 14 Sixaola—United Fruit Santa Marta de Espana suggests that you bee 
Aug. 15 Santa Elisa—Grace Valparaiso _ " * . 
Aug. 15 President Garfield— gin your tour of inspection in 
ar . Port Limon b 2 7 
Aug 17 Ulua—United Fruit Port Limon the typical Spanish way...with 
Aug. 17 Eastern Prince—Furness Buenos Aires 2 
Aug. 21 Zacapa—United Fruit | Santa Marta rest and leisurely contemplae 
Aug. 22 Guatemala— R 
Panama Mail San Francisco tion. On beyond are the Plaza 
Aug. 22 Aconcagua— : 
South American Valparaiso de las Americas, the Royal 
Aug. 24 Toloa—United Fruit Port Limon cae ae 
Aug. 24 Southern Cross— Pavilion, the Mudeéjar Palace 
Munson Buenos Aires 2 
Aug. 24 Virginia— of Ancient Arts, the Renais« 
j Panama Pacific San Francisco . 
Aug. 28 Santa Marta— sance Palace of Fine Arts, 
United Fruit Santa Marta a of Ye 
Aug. 29 Santa Barbara—Grace Valparaiso the United States Buildings, 
Aug. 29 President Harrison— : 
Dollar San Francisco and those of a score of His- 
; Aug. 31 Southern Prince— - " 
{ Furness Buenos Aires pano = American countries. 
Aug. 31 Calamares—United Fruit Port Limon - = 
Aug. 31 Voltaire— Maria Louisa Park, around 
Lamport & Holt Buenos Aires x oT We 
Sep. 4 Metapan—United Fruit Santa Marta which most of the buildings 
Sep. 5 El Salvador— 
Panama Mail San Francisco are clustered, offers num- 
Sep. 5 Ebro—Pacific Valparaiso : 
Sep. 7 Mongolia— berless mimosa «scented 
anama Pacific San Francisco 
Sep. 7 Pastores—United Fruit Port Limon bowers where you may 
Sep. 7 Pan America—Munson uenos Aires 
Sep. 11 Sixaola—United Fruit | Santa Marta relax between rounds of 
Sep. 12 President Johnson— ye # 
Dollar Sen Francisco sightseeing. Then there are 
Sep. 12 Santa Teresa—Grace Valparaiso e . P 
Sep. 14 Ulua—United Fruit Port Limon night revels in old Seville, 
Sep. 14 Northern Prince—Furness Buenos Aires M a 
Sep. 18 Zacapa—United Fruit | Santa Marta city of carnations and 
Sep. 19 Colombia— 
Sep. 21 Toles United F me” 
p. oloa—Unit ruit ort Limon ae — 
Sep. 21 California— their “’ buenos dias’? Det 
Panama Pacific San Francisco 
Sep. 21 Western World—Munson Buenos Aires 
Sep. 25 Santa Marta— 
United Fruit Santa Marta 
Sep. 26 President Monroe— 
ar San Francisco 
Sep. 28 Calamares—United Fruit Port Limon 
Sep. 28 Western Prince— 
Furness Buenos Aires 
TRANSPACIFIC SAILINGS 
From Los Angeles 
Date Ship and Line To 
July 6 Calawaii— 
Los Angeles Steamship Honolulu 
July 20 Diamond Head— 
Angeles Steamship Honolulu 
July 27 City of Honolulu 
Los Angeles Steamship Honolulu 
Aug. 3 Calawaii— 
Los Angeles Steamship Honolulu 











( Continued on Page 144) 
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from Primo de Rivera. Will you be there to receive 
ails from any tourist agency. 
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Mediterranean 
Cruise Supreme 


from New York January 25th, next 


In the wake of Ulysses! The “Ship 
of Splendor”, Homeric—one of the 
World’s foremost ships—the largest 
steamer to the Mediterranean—14,000 
Lands 
poignant with memories of Moses, 
Mohammed, Alexander and Caesar, 
Hannibal and Napoleon . . . lands of 


miles in 65 Spring days. 


the bournous, the veil and the volcano 
... of gem-like cities on history-etched 
shores. The unusual—to the un- 
frequented isles of Majorca, Malta, 
Corsica and Cyprus... the fascinating 
cities of Casablanca and Barcelona 
... with happy days in Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco, Naples, 
Sicily, Greece, Turkey —two weeks 
in Egypt—the Holy Land. Generous 
stay-over privileges. Returning via 
England on the Majestic, Olympic 
or Homeric. 


Full particulars upon request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St.Louis SanFrancisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 


SOUTH AMERICA 





Heralded by the Four Princes comes a travel era 


keyed to the golden future of South America. 
Already embarking on their maiden trips the 
“NORTHERN PRINCE,” “EASTERN PRINCE,” 


“SOUTHERN 


PRINCE” a 


nd “WESTERN 


PRINCE” will soon establish regular fortnightly 
sailings from New York to Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 
long, over 17,300 tons displacement, with twin 
Diesel motors, these new motorships represent the 
last thought in travel safety and luxury. 


More than 500 feet 


Reservations and literature at authorized tourist agents 


or add 
(Where Broadway Begins), or 565 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


ress Furness Prince Line, 


Prince Line Service has been Con- 
tinuous between New York and 


South America for 35 years. 


34 Whitehall St. 





FURNESS Prince LI 
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Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 


The works of KIPLING never gather dust! 


Children beg to hear Just So Stories and Jungle tales; time and 
again boys devour Captains Courageous and Soldiers Three; 
their delighted elders revel in his poems, short stories or novels. 


Have they a cherished and conspicuous place in your library? 





























( Continued from Page 143) Sep. 13 President Lincoln— seat 
Aug. 10 City of Los Angeles— . anila 
oi Los Angeles Steamship Honolulu Sep. 19 Sierra—Matson Honolulu 
Aug. 17 Diamond Head— Sep. 25 Tenyo Maru— 
Angeles Steamship Honolulu : Nippon Yusen Kaisha Hongkong 
. i Sep. 25 Matsonia—Matson Honolulu 
Aug. 24 City of Honolulu s f 
a Angeles Steamship Honolulu Sep. 27 —— Madison— Manil 
Aug. 31 ali— nila 
~ a Angeles Steamship Honolulu F . 
Sep. 7 City of Los Angeles— rom Seatile 
Los Angeles Steamship Honolulu , 
Sep. 14 Diamond Head— July 11 Tokiwa Maru— ich 
Angeles Steamship Honolulu Nippon Yusen Kaisha Kobe 
. wel July 13. President Lincoln— 
Sep. 21 City of Honolulu a - 2 
Los Angeles Steamship Honolulu July 26 PR ace oy * tall Manila 
eet “tie Steamship Honolulu Nippon Yusen Kaisha Hongkong 
July 27 President — meee 
. . ° merican Mai anila 
From San Francisco ous. : bi at ae feng Honolulu 
andl . ug. okohama Maru— 
July » a Banden ey Yusen Kaisha Hongkong 
Union Steamship Sydney Aug. 10 President Jackson— : 
July 12 President Wilson— i ‘iene oo —_ Manila 
ar anila ° : . 
July 13 Malolo—Matson Honolulu Nippon Yusen Kaisha Hongkong 
July 17 Maui—Matson Honolulu Aug. 24 a See Manil 
July 17 Tenyo Maru— . ae anila 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha Hongkong Sep. 4 Mishima Maru—  _ 
July 18 Sierra—Matson Sydney * P <a Yusen Kaisha Hongkong 
July 19 President Cleveland— = Sep. 7 —— iit 
July 27 Be. sd Honolulu Sep. 13 Wilhelmina—Matson Honolulu 
July 31 Matsonia—Matson Honolulu Sep. 21 Iyo Maru— . 
July 31 Korea Maru— Nippon Yusen Kaisha Hongkong 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha Hongkong Sep. 21 President Cleveland— 
Sup. 2 President Pierce—Dollar Manila American Manila 
ug. 7 ahiti— . 
Union Steamship Sydney From Portland 
Aug. 7 Manoa—Matson Honolulu July 12 Wilhelmina—Matson Honolulu 
Aug. 8 Sonoma—Matson Sydney Aug. 23. Wilhelmina—Matson Honolulu 
4 4 oe na 
ug. 14 aui— Matson onolulu Rue Vaneau 
Aug. 14. Shinyo Maru— 
. Secon Yusen Kaisha Hongkong July 4 Empress of France— 
Aug. 16 President Taft—Dollar anila nadian Pacific Manila 
Aug. 24 olo—Matson Honolulu July 24 Makura— 
owe. = = ner ay - saga Honolulu at & Consdion-Darealnsion Sydney 
ug iberia Maru— uly mpress of Russia— 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha Hongkong Canadian Pacific Manila 
Aug. 29 Ventura—Matson onolulu Aug. 8 Empress of Asia— 
Aug. 30 — Jefferson— Menit . . - Canadian Pacific Hongkong 
ar anila ug. 2 orangi— 
Sep. 4 Manoa—Matson Honolulu Canadian-Australasian Sydney 
Sep. 4 Maunganui— Aug. 29 Empress of France— . 
Union Steamship Sydney Canadian Pacific Manila 
Sep. 7 Malolo—Matson onolulu Sep. 12 Empress of Russia— 
Sep. 11 Taiyo Maru— Canadian Pacific Hongkong 
en Yusen Kaisha Hongkong Sep. 18 Niagara— F 
Sep. 11 Maui—Matson Honolulu Canadian-Australasian Sydney 
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wccee ki tKhere is a child in 


Your home~Send at once 
for these two free booklets 








OU watch their diet care- 
Vise see that thew 

have clothing suitable to the 
weather; you do everything in your 
power to make those children of 
yours grow up healthy and strong 
in body. What do vou do for their 
minds? 

Is sending your boys and girls to 
school enough? You were 
anxious to teach them to 
read. Now what are 
they reading? Do you 
have time to investigate 






-~ 
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of every parent and every child that 
The Junior Literary Guild has been 
founded. NOW you can be sure that 
your children are reading books 
that are good for them; books that 
are building them; books that are 
fitting them for life. And the books 
will be so full of wholesome thrills 
that the children themselves will 
literally devour every 
line of them — probably 
three or four times. 

The two booklets pic- 
tured above tell you how 


e 






every book or magazine | sy, the Literary Guild has 
thatfallsinto those young | AK u| turned its attention to 
hands? Or do you glance | ene books for children to 
at most of them and say: —— supplement its success- 





“Oh, I guess it won't 
hurt them.” Do you trust 
them to outgrow the thou- 
sands of notions and improper 
standards they will inevitably find 
in promiscuous reading of cheap 
thrillers? Or do you lean the other 
way and make the classics dis- 
tasteful to your children by forcing 
them to read books beyond their 
years? 

The happy medium is hard to 
find—yet zt must be found if your 
children are to be well equipped 
mentally. It is to fill this great need 


|LITERARY 


- GUILD - 





ful plan for saving money 
on adult books. 

Now, Carl Van Doren, 
in association with a group of lead- 
ing authorities on juvenile reading, 
chooses three different titles for 
young people every month from the 
advance lists of America’s foremost 
publishers. One book is chosen for 
both boys and girls under twelve 
years. Another book is selected for 
girls between twelve and sixteen 
and still another for boys between 
twelve and sixteen. 

If there is a child under sixteen in 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 


Dept. 4 W.W. 


55 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 





your home— you must be interested. 
The same saving that adult readers 
realize on their Guild books is now 
available on the best juveniles that 
can be found. A single yearly sub- 
scription, costing not more than 
60% of the total retail value of the 
twelve books selected, pays for 
everything. 


A CHARTER MEMBERSHIP 
BADGE IS FREE 


The child is himself the member. 
The books are addressed to the 
young person by name. They are 
delivered, one each month, postpaid, 
just like your magazines. A gold and 
enamel emblem is sent gratis with 
the first book. The child is im- 
mediately made to feel a part of a 
great international organization of 
which he may justly be proud. 

Send the coupon at once for the 
two books of SECRETS, printed in 
full colors and illustrated. 


d 


THE Junior LitERARY GuILD, Dept. 4 W.W. 


Bl ss Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





You may send me the two booklets: SECRETS for 
Parents and SECRETS for Readers Under Sixteen. 
I assume no obligation, of course. 


sew mw ew ewww weeeeweneees SNM. eee er erere 
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Hunting Gi 


The “giant hunt” of 1928 was not 
for human giants, but for wild sugar 
canes—large, hardy species desired 
for crossing with domestic varieties. 

Scientists believed that such canes 
grew in the interior fastnesses of New 
Guinea and Papua, northof Australia. 
But how to find them, in this wild, 
unexplored territory, and how to get 
them out quickly, was a problem. 

It was solved in the modern way— 
by air. These regions were known to 
be dotted with lakes which could be 
used for landing seaplanes and estab- 
lishing camps from which the work 
of exploration could be done. 

In charge of Dr. E. W. Brandes of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and Dr. J. Jeswiet of the Dutch East 
Java Experimental Station, the ex- 
pedition hopped off from Port 
Moresby in Papua on June 17, 1928 
in a seaplane provided by the Dahl- 
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ants By Seaplane 


berg Industries. Under consent of 
the British and Dutch governments 
and with perfect functioning of the 
personnel and its highly modern 
equipment, the expedition, in three 
months time, covered 11,000 miles 
of travel and brought back 176 speci- 
mens of wild sugar cane. One of these 
species, named saccharum robustum, 
has stalks that average 30 feet in 
height, and promises to be of great 
value. The expedition, flying over 
mountains 14,000 feet high, found 
people without metal, still living in 
the stone age, who had never seen a 
white man before. 

This is but one of the activities 
being conducted by the undersigned 
companies in their efforts to enlarge 
and improve the domestic sugar- 
producing industry. An illustrated 
booklet telling their story will be 
sent upon request. 


DAHLBERG SUGAR CANE INDUSTRIES 


THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 


Mills and Plantations in Florida 





